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issued a pronouncement on the 

rights and duties of the work- 
ingman, which has since that date 
been the standard of Catholic doctrine 
on the subject. In the encyclical of 
Pope Pius XI, issued on May 25, 1931, 
it is claimed that its predecessor 
“completely overthrew those totter- 
ing tenets of liberalism [i. e., laissez- 
faire] which had long hampered effec- 
tive interference by the government,” 
and that it made the leaders of the 
nations “at last more fully conscious 
of their obligations.”’ These claims will 
seem excessive to the economic his- 
torian who traces the gradual awak- 
ening, particularly from the ’30s of 
the nineteenth century, of that social 
consciousness which in the light of the 
human costs of an uncontrolled fac- 
tory system evoked a cumulative series 
of protective acts. The principle of 
legislative protection for the worker 
was fully inaugurated long before the 
encyclical of Leo XIII, and was first 
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established in non-Catholic countries, 
beginning with England and finding 
its fullest nineteenth-century develop- 
ment in the legislation of Australia 
and New Zealand. 


The encyclical of Leo XIII, the 


Rerum Novarum, was significant, but 
it could scarcely be called epoch- 
making. It proclaimed that wage- 
earners should be specially cared for 
by governments and that wage 
rates should be adequate for decent 
subsistence. Its most decisive demand 
was that which called for the estab- 
lishment of associations of working- 
men and of employers, separately or 
jointly, according to the conditions. 
The voice of’ the Church thereby 
blessed the trade union, but empha- 
sized the need for special Catholic 
organizations. Many commentators 
found in this recommendation of 
Catholic unions the main objective of 
the encyclical. It was intended to 
combat the secession of workers to 
Socialist unions, which were domi- 
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nantly anti-Catholic, by proclaiming 
the interest of the Church in the wel- 
fare of workingmen and providing a 
type of organization which would be 
consistent with Catholic aims and 
would be under Catholic leadership. 
As a consequence such unions were 
in fact established in various Euro- 
pean countries, especially in Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium and Holland. 
They attained a considerable member- 
ship—in Germany at the end of the 
war the members of the ‘Christian 
unions” numbered 1,000,000—though 
far below that of the other unions. 
The latter were fighting organiza- 
tions, while the “Christian unions” 
followed Catholic doctrine in believ- 
ing in the harmonious adjustment of 
the claims of labor and capital. 

And now, after forty years, comes 
another official proclamation by the 
Church. It cannot be thought that it 
was merely to celebrate this anniver- 
sary that the present Pope issued 
Quadragesimo Anno, one of the most 
elaborate and lengthy of all papal 
pronouncements. Nor can its object 
be merely to reiterate and amplify 
the doctrine of his predecessor. The 
times have changed, and the most con- 
servative and long-lived of all insti- 
tutions is confronted with new prob- 


_ lems of policy. Within the framework 
of the age-old traditions of pontifical 


authority, once more asserted in this 
document, there are interesting indi- 
cations of a new situation and of a 
policy designed to meet it. 

To understand this aspect of the en- 
cyclical we must consider some recent 
developments not only in the labor 
situation but also in the status of the 
Catholic Church. Pope Pius himself 
recognizes the relative lack of success 
of the Catholic unions to increase or 
even to retain their membership. He 
also recognizes the growth of com- 
munism as opposed to socialism, and 
though maintaining with Leo XIII that 
socialism and Catholicism are incom- 
patible, he tempers his criticism of the 
former with some words that approach 
commendation. For he remarks that 
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“its programs often strikingly ap- 
proach the just demands of Christian 
social reformers.”’ It is the growth of 
left-wing socialism and, above all, of 


communism which the Vatican has in» 


mind, and in view of which it formu- 
lates its program. 

But other changes complicate the 
issue. The Fascist State, while re- 
pressing Socialist unions, has estab- 
lished a new system of syndicates 
rather on the lines of trade guilds than 
of trade unions, but definitely incor- 
porated within the Fascist system and 
controlled by Fascist leaders. This is 
part of Mussolini’s program to tie the 
whole socio-economic life of Italy to 
the Fascist chariot. It substituted the 
Fascist party for all other political 
parties, including the Catholic Partito 
Popolare, organized to great strength 
after the war by the brilliant Catholic 
priest Don Sturzo, now living in prac- 


tical exile in London. Above all, it 


endeavored through the Fascist youth 
associations to indoctrinate the rising 
generation thoroughly in Fascist prin- 
ciples, while the Church has always 
claimed and has recently reiterated 
(in the encyclical of Jan. 11, 1930) a 
prior right over the mind of youth. 
Under the concordat the Catholic 
Youth movement and the organization 
known as the Catholic Action which 
promotes it were allowed to exist, but 
on condition they refrained from po- 
litical activities. The organization of 
workers presented another field in 
which the State encroached on the 
former activities of the Church, for it 
substituted the Fascist syndicates for 
the old unions, including the “white 
unions,” as the church-controlled 
labor organizations of Italy were some- 
times called. 

Here, then, is one of the foci for 
that eternal struggle of powers which 
is part of the historical legacy of Italy 
and which many believed was at length 
ended by the concordat of Feb. 11, 
1929. Important as that concordat 
and the treaty which accompanied it 
were, it by no means ushered in a final 
harmony of relationship between the 
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Italian State and the new sovereign 
State of Vatican City. For the prem- 
ises on which each rests are hard to 
reconcile. Both, it is true, are anti- 
Socialist and anti-liberal in the sense 
that they are fundamentally opposed 
to economic laissez-faire. But both 
make comprehensive, in fact absolute, 
claims on the allegiance of their mem- 
bers, and it is profoundly difficult for 
two absolutes to live together. One 
absolute is based on a principle of cor- 
porate nationalism; the other, by its 
very nature, cannot accept that prin- 
ciple. On the whole, it is the Fascist 
State, rather than the Church, which 
has hitherto made concessions, par- 
ticularly in re-establishing religious 
instruction in schools under the con- 
trol of the Catholic hierarchy. But the 
equilibrium of the two powers re- 
mains an uneasy one, and deep-lying 
differences of attitude come sporad- 
ically to the surface, as in the very 
recent clashes between Catholics and 
Fascists in Rome itself. At the time 
of writing news comes that the friction 
of the two powers has reached a crisis 
of great moment, for Mussolini has 
taken the radical step of banning the 
activities of the Catholic Action itself. 

To this developing situation we may 
perhaps attribute the renewed empha- 
sis on the necessity of Catholic unions 
both of workers and of employers. 
When, for example, Pope Pius de- 
plores that associations of employers 
and of captains of industry are “still 
few in number,” he must surely be 
thinking of specifically Catholic or- 
ganizations. And his reference to the 
Fascist syndicates contains a definite 
note of criticism. “It is to be feared,” 
he says, “that the new syndical and 
corporative institution possesses ex- 
cessive bureaucratic and _ political 
character, and that, notwithstanding 
the general advantages referred to 
above, it risks serving particular po- 
litical aims rather than contributing 
to the initiation of a better social or- 
der.” Several other references in the 
encyclical, though it is addressed ‘‘to 
all the faithful of the Catholic world,” 
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can apply only to the Italian situa- 
tion. Where else, except perhaps in 
Russia, is the statement applicable 
that “the destruction of a variety of 
prosperous institutions that were or- 
ganically linked with one another has 
caused society to consist virtually of 
only individuals and the State’? 

In addressing himself to this situa- 
tion Pope Pius goes somewhat fur- 
ther than Pope Leo, though never out 
of line with the traditional economic 
teaching of the Catholic Church. He 
is fully as outspoken as Leo regarding 
the evils attendant on unchecked cap- 
italism, declaring roundly that “the 
whole economic life has become hard, 
cruel, and relentless in a ghastly 
measure.” Pope Leo had declared 
that “a small number of very rich men 
have been able to lay upon the teem- 
ing masses of the laboring poor a 
yoke that is little better than slavery.” 
Pope Pius is more specific regarding 
the minimum of a “just” wage, de- 
claring that it should be adequate to 
maintain the wage-earner and his 
family. The other members of the 
family may contribute to its mainte- 
nance—“but it is wrong to abuse the 
tender years of children or the weak- 
ness of woman” or to force mothers 
to engage from economic necessity in 
gainful occupations to the detriment 
of their family duties. The goal should 
be the adequacy of the wage of the 
paterfamilias for ordinary domestic 
needs. His prescription for the cleav- 
age of labor and capital is the gradual 
attainment of some property by the 
wage-earner, and while he does not 
disapprove the wage contract as such 
he holds that it should be modified 
in the direction of partnership, so that 
“wage-earners are made sharers in 
some sort in the ownership or the 
management or the profits.” 


These latter pronouncements are in 


accord with the views of many 
thoughtful observers of present eco- 
nomic conditions who are alive to the 
evils of industrial insecurity and ex- 
ploitation but reject the collectivist 
remedy for these evils. As such they 
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will undoubtedly encourage in Cath- 
olic circles the trend toward social 
control of industry. But the demands 
of the encyclical, it should be noted, 
are made in the name of abstract jus- 
tice. ‘Reason itself clearly deduces,” 
says the Pope, “from the nature of 
things and from the individual and so- 
cial character of man, what is the end 
and object of the whole economic or- 
der assigned by God the Creator.” 
This may fairly be said to be the 
standpoint, not of the Catholic Church 
alone, but of all ecclesiastical bodies. 
When it is directed to practical prob- 
lems of the day, when prescriptions 
for social-economic troubles are thus 
“deduced,” some interesting questions 
are involved. One concerns the prac- 
ticability of solutions ostensibly based 
on religious grounds. Another con- 
cerns the competence of religious au- 
thority to prescribe measures within 
an order such as the economic, where 
the relation of cause and effect, of 
prescription and application, depends 
on the operation of economic law or 
economic necessity. If, for example, 
“justice” should ordain that every 
family own an acre of land or possess 
an income of $10,000 a year, such an 
edict would at the present hour be 
rendered nugatory by the economic 
facts. And if it were set merely as a 
goal, its attainment might still involve 
conditions (such as birth control) 
which the same “justice” or the “law 
of God” might, by the same authority, 
be proclaimed as opposing. 

It cannot in the present case be said 
that the Pope’s program is imprac- 
ticable. The demands for a living 
wage, for the restriction of economic 
exploitation, for the prevention of un- 
employment, and for the apportion- 
ment to the wage-earner of a “just” 
share of the fruits of industry, are in 
broad harmony with the social con- 
sciousness of our age, and no econo- 
mist would deny that in so far as they 
are not yet attained they could in very 
large measure be achieved. Their ful- 
ler achievement is partly a question of 
attitude. If the leaders of industry 
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and of government, and if the mem- 
bers of the comfortable classes in gen- 
eral, were all as alive to the evils of 
the hazards of industry as some of 
them actually are, there seems no rea- 
son to doubt that these evils would 
mightily decrease. To inculcate these 
attitudes toward definite evils is a 
function which any Church is surely 
entitled to undertake. It is partly a 
question of means, and here the com- 
petence of an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion is not admissible. This limitation 
is formally acknowledged by Pope 
Pius, when he says: “The so-called 
laws of economics, derived from the 
nature of earthly goods and from the 
qualities of the human body and soul, 
determine what aims are unattainable 
or attainable in economic matters, 
and what means are thereby neces- 
sary.” But, also, it is in part a ques- 
tion of interpretation, for ethical 
terms such as “justice,” “fairness,” 
“sound and true order,’ “common 
good,” are not self-explanatory and 
they are interpreted in very different 
ways by different men. It is easy to 
get men to agree that justice should 
be done, but ask them what justice 
means, and they speak with very dif- 
ferent voices. 

So when the Pope voices an appeal 
for economic justice he takes a stand 
which no man would deny. But when 
he proceeds to define justice, men 
ask, unless they are prepared to ac- 
cept it all on faith, Whence is this 
notion of what is just derived? Now 
the official answer of the Church is 
that it is based on eternal “Christian 
truth,” applied to the changing cir- 
cumstances and needs of the day. This 
is in the religious sphere the correlate 
of the old juristic doctrine, that there 
is a “law of nature,” eternal and per- 
fect, discoverable by reason so that 
the laws of men may be framed in 
conformity with it. In the legal sphere 
this doctrine has gone out of fashion 
—the dictates of reason seemed too 
uncertain and variant. Waiving alto- 
gether the question of authority, we 
may ask in conclusion whether the 
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economic teaching of the Catholic 
Church through the centuries has 
shown a consistent trend with which 
the pronouncements of the present 
encyclical are in harmony. 

The ideal of poverty, especially as 
accepted by the monastic orders, made 
a strong impression on Catholic doc- 
trine. Some of the Church fathers 
went so far as to condemn wealth 
altogether and to decry profit-taking. 
At best property was a trust, a stew- 
ardship, and acquisition for its own 
sake or for the private advantage of 
the individual beyond the decent needs 
of his station was disapproved. This 
is the view which was developed by 
the “Angelic Doctor,” as Aquinas is 
named in the present encyclical. The 
leading idea was that there is a just 
price for everything, determined es- 
sentially by its cost to the producer. 
And the taking of interest or “usury” 
was forbidden on Scriptural grounds, 
though exception was made in so far 
as the interest was equivalent to a loss 
which the lender would otherwise suf- 
fer. This was the doctrine embodied 
in the canon law, and it was main- 
tained without essential change till 
as late as 1830. In this respect, as has 
been pointed out by many commenta- 
tors, the spirit of the Catholic Church 
diverged from that of various Protes- 
tant bodies. And it is not without sig- 
nificance that in its earlier develop- 
ment, particularly, there was a far 
closer relation between capitalism and 
Catholicism. 

But the problem of economic justice 
proved insoluble in these terms when 
capitalism itself became an estab- 
lished system. For now it became 
meaningless to define a “just” price 
in terms of cost—there is no one cost 
where men work for a market. And it 
became impossible on any abstract 
grounds to determine what any man’s 
labor was economically worth apart 
from the price he received for it. 
Whether that question could be an- 
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swered or not in the simpler days of 
handicraft production, it was assuredly 
insoluble in the days of industrial spe- 
cialization. And the development of 
a credit system made money so ob- 
viously a productive good that the old 
doctrine of usury ceased to have va- 
lidity. 

There remained, then, of the old 
ideal of economic justice only certain 
elements. Property is a stewardship, — 
God-given, and therefore socialism is — 
anathema, (But there have been and 
there are “Christian Socialists,” too, 
who can make a good religious argu- 
ment for their creed.) ‘The laborer 
is worthy of his hire,’ in the sense 
that he should receive enough to sus- 
tain him decently and his family with 
him, and if profits are made he should 
receive a ‘fair’ share as one who is 
a partner in their making. (The ques- 
tion as to what is “fair” still remains 
open, since obviously the old formulae 
do not suffice.) And where these con- 
ditions are not assured, the State 
should take special guardianship of 
the worker, and the Church should 
encourage him to form organizations 
which under its direction and in a 
spirit of moderation can help him to 
these goals. It is these surviving ele- 
ments of Catholic doctrine which are 
with unusual elaboration maintained 
in this encyclical. In so far it is con- 
tinuous with Catholic teaching from 
time past. But the emphasis is altered 
in certain directions, particularly in 
respect of the need for Catholic eco- 
nomic associations as already advo- 
cated by Leo, and again in respect of 
the danger lest the political organiza- 
tion of labor prove tyrannical. And 
when we seek the reason for this em- 
phasis, we are likely to find it, as has 
been pointed out, in the present prob- 
lems of the Catholic Church rather 
than in the eternal verities them- 
selves. But this is a dilemma which 
the interpretation of “eternal veri- 
ties” has always had to face. 
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II—The Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI ; 
By THE REv. JOHN A. RYAN 


Professor of Moral Theology and Industrial Ethics, 
the Catholic University of America 


the views on labor of Pope Leo 
XIII and Pope Pius XI, an anal- 
ysis of the latter’s encyclical on this 
subject was issued on May 25 by the 
Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, Professor of 


fees the purpose of comparing 


- Moral Theology at the Catholic Uni- 


versity of America and director of the 
social action department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Although Professor Ryan points out 
that the new material is chiefly on the 
subject of wages, he concentrates at- 
tention upon five topics dealt with in 
Pope Leo’s encyclical as those which 
receive treatment as of chief impor- 
tance by Pope Pius. 

On the subject of labor unions, Dr. 
Ryan sees Pope Pius as reaffirming 
Pope Leo’s statement that working- 
men’s associations should help each 
member to better his condition to the 
utmost in body, mind and property. 
This, Dr. Ryan believes, is a compre- 
hensive endorsement of genuine, effec- 
tive and independent unions. 

‘Concerning private property, Dr. 
Ryan stresses the point that Pope 
Pius repudiates the accusation that 
the Church favors the wealthy against 
the wage earners. Private ownership 
is considered to have both individual 
and social aspects. The Popes are de- 
clared to have always maintained a 
distinction between the right of own- 
ership in itself and the proper use of 
material goods. Labor is not the only 
title of ownership. Only when the 
worker is his own master has he a 
right to the whole product of indus- 


_ try. The working classes, however, 


according to Dr. Ryan’s interpreta- 
tion of the encyclical, have not yet ob- 
tained their rightful proportion, and 
unless effort is made to grant it to 


them, society cannot be effectively de- 
fended against revolution. 

Dr. Ryan’s analysis then considers 
wages. The statement by Pope Pius 
that the wage contract should be mod- 
ified to a form of partnership between 
employer and employed is much more 
specific than any idea put forward by 
Pope Leo on the subject. The wage to 
be assured should suffice for the sav- 
ing of moderate property. Bad man- 
agement of business or want of enter- 
prise on the part of employers should 
not be considered a just reason for re- 
ducing wages. If, however, industry is 
compelled to sell products at an un- 
lawfully low price, the blame must be 
placed upon those who cause prices to 
be insufficient. Such an evil is to be 
attacked jointly by the employers, the 
employed and the public authority. In 
these provisions Dr. Ryan sees agree- 
ment with the theory of planned pro- 
duction. 

Discussing next the functions of the 
State, Dr. Ryan finds that the atti- 
tude of Pope Pius is not merely based 
on opposition to the theory that the 
State should keep apart from regula- 
tion of industry, but is one of actual 
contempt for the theory. Forty years 
ago Pope Leo spoke of the duty of the 
State to legislate for the worker, and 
Pope Pius reaffirms and extends this 
view. Neither free competition nor 
“overwhelming” control by corpora- 
tions is the remedy. There should be 
self-government in industry under the 
protection of the State, but it should 
at the same time be restrained by the 
State from oppression of either the 
worker or the consumer. In the wider 
field, the nations themselves must 
unite toward this end. 

Reviewing the progress of social- 
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‘ism, Dr. Ryan notes that Pope Pius 
stresses the change that has occurred 


since Pope Leo’s time in that contem-- 


porary socialism has divided into right 
and left wings, the one more extreme, 
the other more moderate than the so- 
cialism condemned by Pope Leo. Com- 
munism, the party of the extremists, 
is “detestable” for its doctrines of 
class warfare, abolition of private 
ownership, violence and open hostility 
to the Chureh and to God. On the 
other hand, present-day socialism, as 
advocated by the party of the moder- 
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ates, has so mitigated its doctrines 
that in the opinion of Pope Pius its 
programs “often strikingly approach 
the just demands of Christian social 
reform.” Dr. Ryan sees in this ap- 
proval of modern socialism by the 
Pope an authorization of public owner- 
ship of public utilities, though the 
Pontiff has not gone into detail on 
this matter. At the same time, Dr. 
Ryan calls attention to Pope Pius’s 
final decision against socialism as a 
faith impossible for Catholics to em- 
brace, if it “really remains socialism.” 


IfI—A Catholic Social and Economic Policy 


Maclver in his article to the 


r | NHE reference made by Professor 
connection between the issue of 


the Pope’s encyclical on labor and the 


trouble that has arisen between the 
Italian Government and the Vatican 
‘lends interest to various statements is- 
sued by Catholic spokesmen in America, 

The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, Jesuit 


leader and editor of America, a Catho- - 


lic weekly published in New York, 


said on June 1: 

In his recent encyclical on labor the 
Pope stated that the ideas arising from 
the Catholic Action would correct what- 
ever was considered faulty in the cur- 
rent Italian conception of the corporate 
State. This influence of ideas on the 
social structure is claimed by the Pope 
to be legitimate. At bottom the struggle 
concerns the right of the Church to 
propagate its ideas on social and eco- 
nomic matters. 


Michael Williams, editor of The 
Commonweal, another Catholic weekly 
published in New York, on June 1 said: 


Because of the serious nature of the 
action arbitrarily taken by Mussolini 
there is convincing evidence of a fact 
much more serious than the question as 
to whether certain individuals or indi- 
vidual groups of the Catholic Action 
have or have not infringed the rules laid 
down both by the State and the Church— 
the fact, namely, that the Fascists claim 
absolute authority over and above all 
other organizations even in the sphere 
of the spiritual. * * * 

It is not possible for the Catholic 
Church to * * * worship at the shrine 
of absolute nationalism, which fascism is 


apparently attempting to set up, any 
more than it would worship at the shrine 
of absolute materialism, which is com- 
munism. 


The Rev. R. A. McGowan, Assistant 
Director of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, in a statement issued 
from Washington on June 1, after 


citing the aim of Catholic Action as “a — 


union of Catholic forces organized to 
affirm, spread, put into practice and 
defend Catholic principles in the indi- 
vidual, family and social life,’”’ went on 
to say: 

Neither a Catholic political party or 


club nor a Catholic organization formed 


for economic purposes, such as a labor 
union, can belong to Catholic Action. 
The principle acted on is that while 
politics and economics ought to concern 
themselves with and be based upon 
morality, and ought to look to individ- 
ual, family and social welfare, they 
bring up so many debatable questions 
about ways and means of accomplishing 
such purposes that they ought to be left 
to their own guidance and not be placed, 
as is Catholic Action, directly under the 
guidance of the Bishops. 

Catholic Action in Italy does deal with 
questions in the fields of legislation and 
economics, but only in their distinctly 
religious and moral aspects, and not, as 
do political parties, swinging votes or 
campaigning, or as labor unions do, bar- 
gaining for wages. 


The dispute between Premier Mus- 
solini and the Pope is also discussed in 
Professor Lingelbach’s article on Italy 
under “A Month’s World History” 
elsewhere in this magazine. 
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President Hoover’s Two Years 


By ARTHUR KROCK 


Editorial Staff of The New York Times 


HEN the Seventy-first Con- 

W gress adjourned last March 

the President had completed 
two years of his term. A count of Mr. 
Hoover’s assets and liabilities as he 
moves forward from the half-way 
point to November, 1932, strongly 
suggests that the equation will have 
to be more favorably balanced if his 
administration is to keep out of the 
court of political bankruptcy. 

One of the chief obstacles to the 
President’s popularity is that in 1928 
he, like the country, was oversold. It 
is due to this campaign enthusiasm 
that such unfair comments come as 
Professor Harold J. Laski’s charac- 
terization of Mr. Hoover as “the great- 
est failure in history.” Speaking at St. 
Joseph, Mo., during the Presidential 
campaign in 1928, Charles E. Hughes 
said that “if any difficult situation 
should arise, the one man who more 
than any one else could be depended 
upon to bring the widest knowledge 
and the greatest resourcefulness to 
the devising of means to meet the 
emergency (economic depression) 
would be Herbert Hoover.” He would 
not need a commission, said the ora- 
tor in unfortunate prophetic mood. 
At Worcester, Mass., Mr. Hughes, an- 
swering a partisan criticism that Mr. 
Hoover “‘is devoid of experience in the 
art of leadership,” assured the nation 
that here was the perfect leader. At 
Brooklyn, in the same campaign, the 
same spokesman said: “The American 
business man knows that confidence is 
an essential psychological factor in 
prosperity * * * and cannot fail to 


realize that with Republican success 
on election day there will be a sense 
of relief throughout the country and 
a great stimulus to business.” And 
Mr. Hoover himself, speaking in New 
York City that year, after painting a 
picture of his ideal of America—‘a 
land * * * where a happy and con- 
tented people, free from poverty and 
fear, shall have the leisure and im- 
pulse to seek a fuller life’’—pledged 
himself and his party to “these higher 
ideals.” 

When, therefore, the President came 
to office the public expected magic. 
It was not forthcoming. When stocks 
crashed and business began to lag the 
public expected miracles. These were 
not forthcoming either. Mr. Hoover’s 
misfortune is being assailed as his 
fault, which is always the fate of un- 
lucky politicians. The more reasoned 
criticism, which rests upon a tangible 
base, that the administration gave no 
warning of the plainly perceptible 
coming effects of wild stock market 
trading and business overextension, 
has been temporarily forgotten in a 
disposition to assign blame for the 
causes of this delirium as well. 

In the campaign of 1932 the balance 
of praise and blame, of achievement 
and failure, will be more rationally ad- 
justed. Particularly will this be true 
if the features of prosperity can even 
be dimly recognized by that time. But 
at the end of his first two years an 
appraisal of the administration’s rec- 
ord can be calmly made by those who 
trouble to examine the data. 

Mr. Hoover’s Congressional activi- 
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ties may be definitely divided into 
three groups. The first contains all 
his recommendations which were sub- 
stantially enacted into law. The sec- 
ond group is composed of recommen- 
dations which Congress rejected. The 
third group numbers those proposals 
on which no action has been taken. 


Congress made into law these Presi- 
dential suggestions: 


1. A Federal Farm Board with up- 
ward revision of agricultural tariff rates 
for the future of the farm industry. 

2. A tariff bill with flexible provisions 
and the reorganization of the tariff 
commission. 

3. Plans for a decennial census. 

4. Reapportionment of representation 
in the House according to population. 

5. A settlement of the war claims and 
debts between the United States, Ger- 
many and Austria. 

6. The French debt settlement. 

7. A1 per cent income tax reduction. 

8. Reorganization of the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

9. Reorganization of the Federal Pow- 
er Commission. 

10. Appropriations for Boulder Dam. 

11. Project for construction of Federal 
prisons. 

12. $5,000,000 extra subsidy for the 
Merchant Marine, stimulating  ship- 
building. 

13. The coordination of all veterans’ 
activities. 

14. The transfer of prohibition to the 
Department of Justice. rf 

15. $118,000,000 for an emergency con- 
struction fund. 

16. Appropriations to the Department 
of Agriculture for seed and food loans 
in the drought area. 

17. Expansion of the air mail. 

18. Increased rivers and harbors ap- 
propriations. 


The House agreed with Mr. Hoover 
to suspend the national origins clause 
in the immigration act of 1924, but 
the Senate declined to cooperate. The 
Senate ratified the London naval 
treaties, though it has thus far re- 
fused adherence to the World Court 
protocols. Legislation to simplify and 
expedite consolidation of railroads 
east of the Mississippi has not been 
acted upon, but through the media- 
tion of the President an agreement 
was reached among the four Eastern 
trunk lines. Congress has taken no 
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action upon the following Presidential 
suggestions: Strengthening the depor- 
tation laws to get rid of alien crimi- 
nals; Federal aid to State and local 
services dealing with the health of 
children; for the relief of congestion 
in the Federal courts; for consolida- 
tion of the various preventive agen- 
cies dealing with the smuggling of 


liquor, narcotics, merchandise and 
aliens. 
So far, a representative record. 


Numerically it is impressive. But 
against all this the refusal of Con- 
gress to withhold increasing to 50 per 
cent the immediate loan value of Vet- 
erans’ certificates; the ill effects of 
the tariff law which Mr. Hoover 
signed; the economic depression, for 
which he has no responsibility; his 
stubborn adherence to prohibition 
against a powerful wing of his party; 
and his repudiation of the Wicker- 
sham Commission report have had 
great and adverse political weight. 
The farm relief act, which has repre- 
sented one of the administration’s 
major troubles, in addition to creating 
a Federal Farm Board, authorized a 
revolving fund of $500,000,000. ‘This 
board erected stabilization corpora- 
tions and by speculating in wheat in 
the open market has from 200,000,000 
to 250,000,000 bushels of last year’s 
crop on its hands. Also it purchased, 
or caused to be purchased, 1,300,000 
bales of cotton. These expenditures 
are expected to reduce its revolving 
fund to $200,000,000 at the end of the 
current fiscal year. Meanwhile, the 
prices of both commodities have 
dropped to pre-war levels and exports 
have declined between 25 and 35 per 
cent. 


In 1930 wheat exports declined 
$23,500,000, and for the eight months’ 
period of the fiscal year 1931, ending 
in February, wheat exports declined 
more than $20,000,000. In the calen- 
dar year 1930, cotton exports declined 
$274,092,732 from 1929. In the eight 
months ending with February for the 
1931 fiscal year, cotton exports 
dropped $228,000,000. The President 
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won his contest with the Senate farm 
blocs over the debenture clause and 
in general he obtained the sort of 
relief bill he wanted. His responsi- 
bility before the voters in this matter 
is, therefore, inescapable. 

His responsibility for the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill is also personal. The 
President made no effort to guide its 
preliminary writing, although he saw 
its reactionary course. The bill was 
supposed to bring about an economic 
equality between industry and agri- 
culture. It has not done so. Old- 
fashioned Senate methods restored 
most of the rates that had been re- 
duced. The measure was opposed by 
a majority of the country’s press, and 
1,000 leading economists backed by 
many manufacturers filed protests 
with the President, which he did not 
heed. The contention that the pas- 
sage of the bill would seriously injure 
American foreign trade is verified by 
statistics, at any rate. For the cur- 
rent nine months’ period of this fiscal 
year, compared with that of 1929, the 
decline in American foreign trade, 
which includes exports and imports, 
has been $2,924,955,000, and may ex- 
ceed $3,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
of 1931. The government’s deficit for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 will be 
more than $1,000,000,000. 

- Another specific for the economic 
ills to which Mr. Hoover fell heir was 
the legislation to relieve unemploy- 
ment. Aside from authorizing gov- 
ernment construction works, the bills 
introduced in 1928 by Senator Wag- 
ner of New York represented the 
centre of: this activity. Mr. Wagner at- 
tempted to lock the barn door before 
the theft of the horse when he saw 
the thieves of prosperity approaching, 
but Congress did not get around to it 
until the deed had been done. His 
first bill provided for the collection 
and dissemination of unemployment 
statistics by the Federal Government. 
Mr. Hoover, when chairman of Presi- 
dent Harding’s unemployment com- 
mission in 1921, had recommended 
this, and as President he signed it. 
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The second bill provided for long ad- 
vance planning of public works so that 
these might be initiated when the 
population was idle. This bill, too, was 
signed. But the third bill which ar- 
ranged for cooperation between a Fed- 
eral employment system and State 
agencies was vetoed by the President 
on the criticism of his Department of 
Labor that it abolished the existing 
Federal employment agency before the 
new one could be created. This veto, 
plus Mr. Hoover’s refusal to let Sena- 
tor Wagner serve as chairman of an 
unemployment conference, aroused 
bitter feeling among Democrats and 
among labor men. Perhaps there will 
be repercussions of this in the 1932 
campaign. 

But organized labor is in debt to the 
President for his insistence that wage 
scales be not reduced during the de- 
pression. He has made this an admin- 
istration policy. On Nov. 21, 1929, at 
the conclusion of the business council 
at the White House, Mr. Hoover an- 
nounced that the important industrial- 
ists present authorized him to state 
“that they will not initiate movements 
for any wage reduction.” It was added 
that they recommended this course to 
the whole country, and that labor in 
return pledged itself to negotiate for 
no wage increases to assure that “in 
the present situation no conflicts 
should arise threatening the conti- 
nuity of employment.” The recom- 
mendation was generally accepted. But 
eighteen months later evidences accu- 
mulated that industry felt “the pres- 
ent situation” either had lasted too 
long or had grown worse, necessitat- 
ing an end of the wage truce. The 
American Federation of Labor prompt- 
ly announced that, if this view were 
acted upon by large employers, parties 
to the truce, labor would resist to the 
fullest. That meant strikes. As in the 
issue over shopmen’s wages some 
years ago, when the Railroad Labor 
Board ordered the scale to be reduced 
and Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, insisted that the order be © 
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not followed, he is on labor’s side. 
The political effect of this must be 
determined by the events of the period 
between now and election day in 1932. 

The effect of the controversy be- 
tween the administration and many 
Democratic Senators over the form of 
relief given the sufferers in the 
drought areas in the South and South- 
west also remains to be seen. Mr. 
Hoover flatly opposed the primary 
proposal ofa direct appropriation of 
money and had a survey made which 
induced him to assent to the expendi- 
ture of $45,000,000. But the adminis- 
tration was determined that to pro- 
vide food and direct relief for human 
beings was a “dole.” Only a loan for 
seeds and for stock feed was held to 
be within the American ideal. What 
human relief was to be given should, 
the President insisted, come through 
the Red Cross. Finally there was a 
compromise. When the extra loan of 
$20,000,000 was voted, the resolution 
allowed this to be used for “rehabili- 
tation’? which might, and often does, 
include expenditures for human food. 

The political results of the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the Muscle Shoals bill 
providing for government ownership 
of that resource is another problem. 
In 1930 the East Tennessee Congress- 
man who had supported the admin- 
istration’s opposition to the bill was 
defeated. Since there is little chance 
that Mr. Hoover will carry Tennessee 
or Alabama next year, the regional 
political effect cannot be serious. But 
in the territory of the Western Pro- 
gressives who favor the Norris bill, if 
the Democratic candidate is “liberal” 
on water power, there may be some 
electoral losses. The agitation in those 
regions for an oil embargo, opposed by 
the administration, means trouble, too. 

The President has been much criti- 
cized for his inclination to appoint 
commissions to solve the problems of 
the nation. As this article was being 
prepared he had constituted twenty- 
four of these. They follow: 
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Federal Farm Board. i 

Commission on Crime and Law En- 
forcement. 

Commission on Child Welfare. 


Commission to Reduce Expenditures in _ 


the Military Establishments. 


Commission on Water Development in — 


California. 

Commission on Bridge Across 
Francisco Bay. 

Commission to Fix Boundary of Yellow- 
stone Park. 


San 


Commission on Conservation of the 


Public Domain. 

Commission to Represent United States 
at Althing Celebration in Iceland. 

Commission on Tercentenary of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. 

Commission on National Illiteracy. 

Commission on Survey of National 
Trends. 

Commission on Chicago World’s Fair. 

Commission on National Negro Me- 
morial. 

Commission to Haiti. 

Commission on Monongahela Battle. 

Commission to London Naval Confer- 
ence. 

Commission 
sition. 

Commission 

Commission 
Activities. 

Commission on Ship Sales Policy. 

Commission on Maintenance of Wageg 
and Construction. 

Commission on Unemployment. 

Commission on Home Building and 
Ownership. 


on French Colonial Expo- 


on Interoceanic Canals. | 
to Coordinate Veterans’ 


Had the appointments of the com- © 


missions been made in a prosperous 
time when the public mood inclines 
to approval and leniency, little politi- 
cal attention would be paid to them. 
But with everything going wrong, 
the commissions have naturally come 
in for a share of the abuse. 
And Mr. Hoover himself dealt his own 
pet scheme of fact-finding a severe 
blow by his handling of the report of 
the Wickersham Commission on Crime 
and Law Enforcement. After almost 
two years this commission reported 
on Jan. 7, 1931. Simultaneously it 
issued a summary which was mislead- 
ing in many particulars and quite un- 
true in others. This summary an- 
nounced, for example, that the com- 
mission favored the further trial of 
the present prohibition laws. The sub- 
joined statements of the members 
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showed that seven out of eleven fa- 
vored either the repeal of the laws or 
their serious amendment. In sending 
the report to Congress, the President 
repudiated and disowned the recom- 
mendations. He did not even give the 
commission a chance to have its views 
made public before rejecting them. 
Yet he had said in his inaugural ad- 
dress: “I propose to appoint a na- 
tional commission for searching and 
investigation of the whole structure 
of our Federal system of jurispru- 
dence, to include the method of 
the enforcement of the Highteenth 
Amendment and the cause of abuse 
under it. Its purpose will be to make 
such recommendations for reorgani- 
zation of the administration of Fed- 
eral laws and court procedure as may 
be found desirable:” 

After Mr. Hoover had spurned the 
laborious work of the commissioners, 
The New York Times said editorially: 
“The further question arises how Mr. 
Hoover can ever again call upon Con- 
gress to create a commission to take 
charge of any important concern of 
the government or of our public life.” 
Yet the President after this appointed 
several more. Most of these have 
done the best they could, but it is his- 
torically accurate to say that, even 
allowing for the lack of public inter- 
est in such matters at this time, they 
have contributed little to constructive 
service. 

In matters of party organization 
Mr. Hoover has been unfortunate to 
a degree which cannot be explained on 
the depressed economic base. Early 
in his administration he announced 
that the South Carolina, Mississippi 
and Georgia Republican organizations 
in particular must clean house. They 
were “intolerable to public service,” 
he said, and ordered them to become 
respectable or forfeit all claim to pat- 
ronage. He appointed a triumvirate 
consisting of Postmaster General 
Brown; one of his secretaries, Walter 
Newton, and the Counselor of the Re- 
publican National Committee, James 
Francis Burke. These were to do the 
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scouring and sponging and to find | 


good men for office in those States 
when the organization did not. The 
devoted project has been forgotten. 
The same leaders and the same organ- 
izations as of 1928 control those States 
and will send loyal Hoover delega- 
tions to the 1932 convention. 


When William M. Butler retired as 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, the President was asked 
by party leaders if he would be agree- 
able to the selection of his intimate 
friend and associate, Claudius H. 
Huston of Tennessee. He said he 
would be. Mr. Huston had been an 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
under Mr. Hoover, and at the Kansas 
City convention he was reputed to be 
at the other end of a private wire 
which led into Mr. Hoover’s study in 
Washington. It developed shortly 
after Mr. Huston’s assumption of 
party management that he had trailed 
through his private brokerage ac- 
counts a contribution from the Union 
Carbide Company to the Tennessee 
Valley Improvement Association. This 
created a storm in Congress, although 
it is probable that Mr. Huston’s cir- 
cuitous methods in dealing with this 
check were merely typical of him and 
not designed to wipe out a deficit 
which then existed in the brokerage 
accounts. But the entire incident 
caused a restudy of Mr. Huston, his 
methods, his background and his large 
and intimate corporate connections 
with the result that his removal was 
sought. The President declined for 
months to make any request to his 
friend, who continued to defy the com- 
mittee. At length, after a White House 
conference, at which Mr. Huston said 
the President had again made no re- 
quest of him, his retirement was ef- 
fected and Senator Simeon D. Fess of 
Ohio was chosen in his place. This 
proved another unfortunate selection. 
Senator Fess is not only a dry who 
once said that wets should be driven 
out of the Republican party; he is 
given to other foolish public utter- 
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ances and has no standing with the 
party leaders in the various States. 


In appointive matters the President 
has had some difficulties, but none of 
them more serious than Mr. Coolidge’s 
failure to obtain the confirmation of 
Charles B. Warren of Michigan as At- 
torney General. The President has ad- 
hered pretty generally to his plat- 
form that he would not choose men 
for the bench unless they were of the 
highest qualifications, and never for 
political considerations. It is felt on 
many sides, however, that his choice 
of John J. Parker of North Carolina to 
be a justice of the Supreme Court 
ratified an attempt of the 1928 
“Hoovercrats” to strengthen the Re- 
publican party in the South. Judge 
Parker, whose conduct during the 
fight against his confirmation did not 
impress the public with his high quali- 
fications, was bitterly opposed by labor 
and by the Negroes and was finally re- 
jected. In Kansas and in Pennsylva- 
nia Mr. Hoover, at the request of the 
bosses, selected Richard J. Hopkins 
and Albert Watson for Federal dis- 
trict judges. Opposition to them was 
based upon their alleged political ac- 
tivities, but both were confirmed. 


The President had another battle 
with the Senate over his appointees to 
the Federal Power Commission. Dem- 
ocrats objected to Frank R. McNinch 
of North Carolina, who had been anti- 
Smith, but owing to the support of a 
Democrat, Senator Morrison of that 
State, Mr. McNinch was confirmed. 
Previously the Senate had confirmed 
George Otis Smith, Marcel Garsaud 
and Claude L. Draper. They had no 
sooner taken office when, without 
waiting for their two colleagues to 
qualify, they removed the solicitor 
and chief accountant of the commis- 
sion. This aroused Progressives and 
Democrats in the Senate, who assert- 
ed that the action was a punishment 
for the opposition of these employes 
to the influence of power interests on 
the commission. Accordingly, the Sen- 
ate requested that Mr. Hoover return 
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the nominations to that body. He de- 
clined on the ground that he could not 
legally do this if he would. The Sen- 
ate then reconsidered the nomina- 
tions and is making a test case in the 
courts to determine whether its recall 
of the confirmation of Chairman 
Smith, after the President had been 
notified, is legal. 

In Latin-American relations there 
has been a nervous and fumbling pol- 
icy. Secretary of State Stimson had 
to recognize the revolutionary gov- 
ernment of Brazil a few days after 
he had publicly proscribed recognition 
on such terms and had banned arms to 
the revolutionists. He tried to make a 
policy of a simple notice to Americans 
in the interior of Nicaragua to come 
to the coast for protection. This as a 
policy he was obliged to recant. Mr. 
Hoover announced one day that San- 
dino, the insurgent Nicaraguan leader, 
was “a bandit beyond the pale,” al- 
though he may one day—as in Bra- 
zil—be forced to deal with Sandino. 
Returning from the Virgin Islands, 
ruined in part by prohibition, the Pres- 
ident tactlessly spoke of them as “an 
effective poorhouse.” And on many 
occasions when statements of foreign 
or domestic policy were issued, criti- 
cisms were met by the plea that they 
had been “misunderstood.” The most 
charitable interpretation of all this is 
that Washington cannot write compre- 
hensible English. 

In the Spring of 1931 the political 
world heard with astonishment that 
the Vice President was considering 
running for the Kansas Senatorship 
rather than stand for a second term. 
It was known that no mutual liking 
enveloped the eminent pair. At the 
Kansas City Convention Mr. Curtis, 
on the eve of the balloting, said of 
Mr. Hoover that he was confident ‘‘no 
one who is not a Republican” would 
be nominated. But strange bedfellows 
sleep well in politics, and it was gen- 
erally agreed that if Mr. Curtis re- 
tired from the national ticket it would 
be an admission that he thought little 
of the party’s chances in 1932. 
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cans are embarrassed by the prohibi- _ 


On a numerical basis the total of 
the President’s achievements, with 
Congress and with the social prob- 
lems of American life, is far greater 
than the number of his failures. But 
his failures are conspicuous. Al- 
though he will almost certainly be re- 
nominated, Mr. Hoover thus far has 
failed as a party leader. He has failed 
as an economist, although thus far 
he has had no chance to succeed. He 
has failed as a business leader be- 
cause of his fatal economic inheri- 
tance. He has failed as a personality 
because of awkwardness of manner 


and speech and lack of mass magne- 


tism. In his party there is no pas- 
sionate loyalty for him such as ani- 
mated the group which went to Kan- 
sas City bent upon his nomination in 
1928. In the country, always unfair 
to a President who is in office when 
times are hard, there is steady mag- 
nifying of his shortcomings. As a 
climax to his troubles has come the 
growth of anti-prohibition sentiment 
expressed in the elections of 1930. 
Notwithstanding these adversities 
the President’s chances for re-elec- 
tion are better than those of the un- 
known Democratic leader who will 
contest with him the stakes of 1932. 
His party is numerically much the 
strongest, and the Progressives gener- 
ally vote as regulars though they leg- 
islate as guerrillas. If the Republi- 
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tion issue, so are the Democrats. The 
propensity of the present minority to 
make blunders is historic. Their two- 
thirds convention rule often results in 


the choice of a compromise candidate - 


and platform; and this compromise, if 
it comes, may cost them Republican 
support on water-power regulation 
and prohibition reform. Yet midway 
in 1931 it is generally agreed that Mr. 
Hoover is in a critical political posi- 
tion. Should labor troubles result 
from the growing belief of some in- 
dustrialists that the American wage- 
scale must be reduced his difficulties 
will increase. To justify a reduction 
in salaries large business institutions 
point to the growing labor demand 
for a five-day week. This they hold 
means an automatic wage-scale in- 
crease. They point also to their re- 
duced and frequently absent corporate 
earnings as making mandatory the 
application of a downward scale. By 
Fall, unless business takes a spirited 
upturn, the debate on this point may 
develop into a new major burden on 
the shoulders of the President. 

In such an atmosphere of national 
doubt and low spirits the President is 
moving toward his place in history. 
If his gait is as uncertain and the 
obstacles as many next year at this 
time that place will not be a conspicu- 
ous one. 


IiI—The Tariff as a Party Issue 
By WILLIAM HARD 
Washington Political Correspondent 


{In order to give another side of the po- 
litical picture to that presented in the 
preceding article, the editor requested Mr. 
Hard to express his views. In the follow- 
ing article Mr. Hard confines himself to 
a review of the tariff in its relation to the 
business depression. ] 


S one who wishes to see a really 
A good fight between the two 
parties in 1932, I cordially 
counsel the Democratic party not to 
put all its hurling eggs into the tariff 


basket. 


The normal automatic Democrat 
today seems to argue, if one may put 
it with a slight permissible exaggera- 
tion, approximately as follows: 

“The Republican party has always 
been the slave of the tariff barons. 
The historic mission of the Democratic 
party has been to buffet that slave 
out of office on that issue. The Re- 
publicans under Hoover have given us 
a new high-tariff law. Observe, there- 
upon, the decline in foreign trade. Ob- 
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serve, thereupon, the depression. Ob- 
serve, thereupon, the deficit. Observe, 
thereupon, world woe. O world woe, 
thy name is Grundy.” 

The Republicans will swing that ar- 
gument by the tail over the moon. 
Moonshine is its proper logical habi- 
tat. 

The Hawley-Smoot tariff law be- 
came law on June 17, 1930. Anybody 
can buy The American Year Book for 
1929 and on page 533, from the pen of 
Sumner H. Slichter, Professor of Eco- 
nomics in Cornell University, read the 
following words: 

“The business boom apparently 
reached its peak in May, 1929. Since 
that time industrial production has 
been slowly declining.” 

Not a word from Professor Slichter 
to intimate that it started declining 
because Mr. Hoover a year later was 
going to sign a tariff bill! 

At the recent meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington Mr. Melvin Traylor, emi- 
nent banker, famously rebuked our 
business leaders for not having 
warned our business community of 
the impending economic crash—in 
1929. The stock market went to 
pieces in October, 1929. Within a 
few weeks American stocks lost $40,- 
000,000,000 of value. What was the 
fundamental cause? Again The Amer- 
ican Year Book for 1929 fails to know 
that it was Mr. Hoover, Mr. Grundy, 
Mr. Hawley and Mr. Smoot. On page 
299, through the writings of Solomon 
S. Huebner, Professor of Commerce in 
the University of Pennsylvania, it 
says: 

“The fundamental cause of the stock 
market collapse was the same as for 
all previous declines of large dimen- 
sions—the unwarranted inflation re- 
sulting from excessive speculation 
with borrowed funds.” 

Professor Huebner, in the succeed- 
ing issue of The American Year Book 
for 1930, on page 297, speaks, as every 
economist speaks, of “the slump in 
industrial operations during the clos- 


ing weeks of 1929, resulting from the 
collapse of stock market prices in 
October.” 

The economic historical record in- 
dubitably shows that there were signs 
of business distress in the second 
quarter of 1929. It shows that there 
was the most startling stock market 
débacle of all American time in the 
fourth quarter of 1929. It shows that 
there was a “slump in industrial op- 
erations” in the last two months of 
1929. 
these things were happening, the 
causes of them were sought by schol- 
ars in the events which preceded the 
disaster and not in a tariff which 
came into effect long after it. 

It is going to be politically impossi- 
ble to prove that 1930 caused 1929. 

It is also going to be politically im- 
possible to prove that a depression 
which came into existence without the 
present Hawley-Smoot tariff law can 
be cured by doing away with the pres- 
ent Hawley-Smoot tariff law. 

The depression has been accom- 
panied by a great. shrinkage of 
foreign trade. It has also been ac- 
companied by the new tariff law. It 
can be argued that the new tariff law 
made the depression worse. The Dem- 
ocrats, however, are in a poor position 
to make that argument. 

The most painful business feature 
of the depression has been the drop 
in prices. They have dropped in num- 
erous instances to profitless levels. 
What business men now principally 
seek is a restoration of prices. The 
Democrats, before the new tariff law 
was passed, maintained that it would 
raise prices by a total of $1,000,000,- 
000 a year. All that the Republicans 
need to say is: 

“We believed you, and we believe 
you. Prices are now $1,000,000,000 
higher than they would have been 
without our law. We dare you! Re- 
move our law and let prices drop 
$1,000,000,000 more.” 

The Democrats can never get away 
with the proposition that a tariff law 
was going to increase prices and that 


It further shows that, while 
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it then depressed prices and that they 
knew it both times. 

Nor can the Democrats succeed in 
proving that the shrinkage of foreign 
trade is a specifically high-tariff phe- 
nomenon visiting itself peculiarly 
upon high-tariff countries. The classic 
recent foreign-trade collapse is that 
of Great Britain, a so-called “free- 
trade” country. The stablest and 


- gerenest great country in the world 


during the present depression has 
been France, a high-tariff country. It 
just happens so. The accident of its 
so happening is disastrous to the ar- 
gufiers who would make the world’s 
economics swing on a tariff pivot. 
The United States, from 1900 to 1929, 
almost continuously under high tar- 
iffs, actually expanded its foreign 
trade and expanded it spectacularly. 


I now use the figures reported to 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce by its committeee on “Thirty 
Years of Europe-United States Trade.” 

From 1900 to 1929 our population 
went up 62 per cent. In the same 
period our exports went up 276 per 
cent. In the same period our imports 
went up 418 per cent. 

Our exports went up more than four 
times as fast as our population. Our 
imports went up more than six times 
as fast as our population. Our imports 
went up more than sixty per cent 
faster than our exports. 

It surely would have been idle in 
1929 to say: 

“By our high tariffs we have con- 
demned ourselves to buying nothing 
from the foreigner and therefore, as 
you can see, we can sell him nothing.” 

But then came Mr. Hawley, Mr. 
Smoot, Mr. Grundy and Mr. Hoover 
—the Four Horsemen of the Apoc- 
alyptic Catastrophe. And what did 
they do? Yes, fellow citizens, what 
did they do? They were better than 
Archimedes. He demanded a fulcrum 
in order to be able to move the earth. 
These gentlemen moved the earth 
with a feather. 

Under the Republican Dingley tariff 
law, from 1897 through 1900 to 1909, 
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our average tariff level, for both duti- 
able and non-dutiable goods, was 25 
per cent. Our foreign trade increased. 

Under the Republican Payne-Ald- 
rich tariff law, from 1909 to 1913, our 
average tariff level was 19 per cent. 
Our foreign trade increased. 

Under the Democratic Underwood 
tariff law, from 1913 to 1922, our av- 
erage tariff level was 9 per cent. Our 
foreign trade, in accompaniment with 
the World War, increased. 

Under the Republican Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff law, from 1922 to 1930, 
our average tariff level was 14 per 
cent. Our foreign trade increased. 

But then came the four strong men 
of all time, armed with their feather. 
They supplanted the Republican Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff law of 1922 with 
the Republican Hawley-Smoot tariff 
law of 1930. They raised the average 
tariff level from 14 per cent in the 
former to 16 per cent in the latter. 
They raised it 2 per cent. 

They did not raise it back to as 
high as it had been in the Dingley law, 
under which our foreign trade in- 
creased. They did not raise it back 
to as high as it had been in the Payne- 
Aldrich law, under which our foreign 
trade increased. But they did raise 
it 2 per cent. 

And look! They ruined South 
America! They bankrupted Europe! 
They plunged China and India into 
poverty! They laid the round world 
flat on its back! They thus thereupon 
flattened their own country! They 
produced universal economic desola- 
tion! And all with that 2 per cent!! 

One hardly knows which to admire 
most—the men who did it or the men 
who think that those men could have 
done it! 

Let us regretfully bow ourselves out 
of fairyland. Let us return to the 
realm of reality, in which depressions 
have always made, and now make, all 
tariff laws, high or low, look like 
straws in a storm. 

Contemporary capitalism suffers 
from two basic evils. One is a price- 
structure so delicate and so frail that 
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a cargo of New Zealand butter, for 
instance, arriving in New York har- 
bor, can fatally shake the price of but- 
ter at Minneapolis. The other is a dis- 
tribution of wealth so unjust and so 
unwise that during our late prosper- 
ity the rich had much more money 
than they could use on their living ex- 
penses and much more money than 
they could use on the development of 
actual industry and so were forced 
into speculative pyramidings of col- 
lapsible rainbows, while the masses of 
the people, relatively speaking, and on 
the whole, did not have enough money 
to be able to purchase and to consume 
their properly proportionate share of 
the commodities which they them- 
selves, under our miracles of manage- 
ment in shop and mill and factory, 
had produced. 

The statistics of the Department of 
Commerce exhibit the following con- 
trast: 

From 1921 to 1929 hourly real 
wages went up from a base-level of 
100 to a peak of 113. Railroad and 
industrial corporation dividends in 
that same period went up from a base- 
level of 100 to a peak of 356. 

How can the price-structure be 
fortified? How can national income 
be distributively moralized and ra- 
tionalized ? 

The mind of man can conceive no 
answer except in terms of enlarged 
social governmental control. 

The Republican party will not shout 
that answer for fear of alarming its 
bed-fellow, traditional business. The 
Democratic party will not shout it 
because, though it likes to flirt with 
the populace, it also entertains hopes 
of surpassing the Republican party in 
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respectability and of succeeding it in 
honest marriage (after an exchange 
of photographs through Mr. Raskob’s 
matrimonial bureau) with essentially 
unamended capitalism, 

Hence it becomes tactically useful 
for the statesmen of both parties to 
turn their backs upon abiding funda- 
mentals and to point with fervor at 
almost any glittering, passing distrac- 
tion. They will point at the World 
War. They will point at the size of 
the French Army. They will point at 
forced labor in Russian sawmills. 
They will point at shipments of gold 
by Argentina. They will point at sales 
of silver by British India. They will 
point at reparations by Germany. 
They will point at war-debts by the 
Allies. They will point at tariffs. 

They will point at anything but the 
internal reformation of contemporary 
capitalism’s own organic defects 
everywhere. 

For that reason it is probably futile 
to hope to see a good fight between 
our parties in 1932. Such a fight 
could happen only if, while the Re- 
publicans were defending capitalism 
as is, the Democrats would defend it 
only if amended and would name the 
amendments. Low tariffs cannot qual- 
ify among such amendments. Nor can 
high tariffs. Capitalistic exploitation 
never produced more misery than in 
pre-war low-tariff Britain or in pre- 
war high-tariff Russia. 

Nevertheless, the fighters of 1932 
among us will almost indubitably de- 
clare tariffs to be a supreme issue. It 
thereupon will not be a fight. Yet it 
will be something. It will be one of 
the world’s best wise-cracking acts 
by two of the world’s best alibi teams. 


I1I—The Tariff and the Depression 


By Juuius KLEIN* 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


HERE is probably no single 
phase of the depression which 
is being more acrimoniously 

wrangled over and misrepresented, 
“From an address delivered on May 28, 1931. 


pro and con, than this question of for- 
eign trade outlook. 

In spite of the lamentations of par- 
tisan critics there is scant evidence of 
any drastic embargo on American 
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wares in foreign markets. In nineteen 
representative countries all over the 
world, comprising most of our leading 
customers, our share in their import 
totals last year was almost exactly 20 
per cent. Our proportion in the trade 
of the same markets during 1924-27 
averaged 20.7 per cent. It would cer- 
tainly require a considerable amount 
of deliberate distortion to conjure out 
of those figures any conclusion as to 
the alleged devastating “reprisals” 
against American wares. Preliminary 
figures for 1931 show almost exactly 
the same trend as that indicated for 


1930. 


Clearly, then, although the gross 
totals of values have, of course, shrunk 
for all export nations, nevertheless we 
are getting our accustomed share of 
the total. 

A good deal is made of the claim 
that by our tariff we have “slammed 
the door” in the faces of foreigners 
trying to sell in this country. Far 
from ‘slamming the door” on our for- 
eign friends, there is actually speak- 
ing only a third of any such “door” to 
slam. At least two-thirds of it is en- 
tirely lacking, for in the total of our 
imports last year 67.1 per cent came 
in free of all duties, the highest per- 
centage, but one (England’s) out of 
the dozen leading commercial nations 
of the world. As against that figure, 
the ratio of non-dutiable imports into 
the twenty-eight nations of Europe 
averaged 51 per cent, the average for 
the leading Continental nations being 
but 35 per cent. And incidentally a 
very large portion of that free per- 
centage of our imports comes from 
European dependencies and properties 
scattered all through the Far East 
and Latin America. 

And while we are on the subject of 
“door-slamming,” it might be a bit in- 
delicate, though it seems to be neces- 
sary, to raise the question as to what 
has been going on in the rest of the 
world along this line in recent years. 
Since the enactment of our tariff act 
25 per cent of the commercially prom- 
inent foreign countries have made 


major changes in their tariff laws 
(practically all upward) but in this 
mass of legislation the instances of 
provable anti-American reprisals are 
very few. Such readjustments are in- 
evitable in every period of world de- 
pression. But those who would ascribe 
our export collapse to such a cause 
seem to overlook the fact that during 
the four years before the passage of 
our tariff law no less than forty-four 
major tariff alterations had taken 
place in as many foreign countries. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
contrary to the inferences of our 
more zealous critics abroad (and their 
collaborators here) we do not seem by 
any means to have a monopoly on this 
“door-slamming” game. 

It is true that our imports from 
Europe have fallen off very seriously, 
but it will be difficult indeed for even 
the most ardent partisan to prove that 
this decline is directly attributable to 
the tariff. On the contrary, there is 
abundant evidence to indicate that the 
shrinkage of our buying power as a 


result of the depression cut deeply 


into our demands for many European 
specialities. This fact is clearly indi- 
cated by the comparisons of curtail- 
ments of our free and dutiable im- 
ports during the first quarter of this 
year aS against the corresponding 
period in 1930. Whereas the incoming 
European wares subject to duty fell 
off 33 per cent in that time, those 
coming in free of all duties declined 41 
per cent. 

A conspicuous illustration of this is 
found in the case of Czechoslovakia. 
We were told that the recent drastic 
increase in the Czech duties on auto- 
mobiles, which fell peculiarly severely 
on American cars, was a direct re- 
prisal for the impairment of our im- 
ports of Czech wares through tariff 
increases. As a matter of actual fact, 
comparing the first quarters of 1930 
and 1931 our imports of her dutiable 
wares fell off 7 per cent, whereas pur- 
chases of non-dutiable commodities 
lying entirely beyond the tariff ob- 
stacles fell off 96 per cent. Similar 


_ illustrations could be cited in the case 
of our imports from a number of 
other European countries. 


Do wage rate changes invariably 
react proportionately upon prices? 
Not by any means, and here are four 
simple incontrovertible figures to 
prove it. Taking the 1913 figure as 
the basic 100 index, money wages had 
advanced by the end of 1929 in the 
United States to 216 and in England 
to 175—a much greater advance in 
this country; but wholesale prices in 
the two countries advanced by about 
the same amount—in the United 
States to 138 and in England to 137— 
and in neither case by the same 
amount as the increase in wage rates. 

As a matter of fact, it has long been 
well known that the improvement in 
American management methods and 
the increased use of machinery has 
resulted in steadily rising wages to 
workers accompanying steady declines 
in labor costs per unit. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate this: The labor 
cost per ton of iron and steel prod- 
ucts produced in 1921 was $43.82. 
This had fallen by 1929 to $32.20, 
while annual average earnings per 
worker increased in this same period 
from $1,279 to $1,559. Labor costs in 
the manufacture of typewriters, an 
important item in our export trade, 
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amounted to $29.45 per machine in 
1921, and to only $23.31 in 1929, 
despite the fact that earnings had in- 


creased from $1,076 to $1,322. The — 


same experience has been repeated in 
many other typical American in- 
dustries, notably automobiles, in 
which labor costs per unit have been 
cut in two during the past decade 
while wages per worker have been 
increased substantially. 

A chronic complaint which our ex- 
porters report from their foreign 
contracts is that the alleged obstruc- 
tions to European imports by this 
country impair the war debt paying 
capacity of the European nations. 
This is not an appropriate occasion 
for an intensive analysis of that prob- 
lem, but the absurdity of that conten- 
tion can be disposed of in just a few 
words. The payments of this account 
of our four leading European debtors 
last year was something less than 
$228,000,000. To counterbalance that 
in these four countries our importers 
and tourists bought goods and ser- 
vices slightly in excess of $700,000,- 
000. Only about a quarter of these 
purchases were affected in any way 
by our tariff, so that there was avail- 
able for settlement of these balances, 
entirely free and unhampered by tariff 
obstacles, a group of values more than 
double the war debt payments. 
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Soviets’ Social Philosophy 


I—Socialism in Practice 
By CALVIN B. HOOVER 


Author of “The Economic Life of Soviet Russia” 


HERE is no commonly agreed 
upon definition of socialism. It 
is, therefore, not easy to con- 

clude definitively whether or not the 
present organization of Soviet econ- 
omy constitutes a socialistic system. 
It is certainly unscientific to say, as is 
sometimes done, that it is commu- 
nistic but not socialistic. The terms 
communism and socialism have so long 
been used to designate similar con- 
cepts that it is not possible at this late 
date to distinguish between them. 
Russian Communists maintain that 
they are engaged in the task of con- 


structing socialism in Russia. Con-- 


temptuous of Utopian socialism and 
eschewing all emasculated forms of 
socialism, they are determined that 
the socialism which is being built shall 
be “after the order of Marx.” But how 
-did Marx expect that industry would 
be organized, and is industry in the 
Soviet Union set up according to the 
Marxian pattern? 

The great authority which Marx has 
continued to wield among Socialists 
of all shades of opinion has been due 
largely to his having never described 
in detail how industry was to be op- 
erated after it was torn from the 
hands of the bourgeoisie. He felt that 
industry was like a hive of bees; the 
capitalist was only the owner who per- 
formed the function of removing the 
honey. He apparently considered that 
if the capitalist were removed, indus- 
try would go on operating while the 
worker-bees would not have to share 
the honey with the bourgeois-owner. 


Fortunately for socialism, Marx did 
not, therefore, limit the period for 
which his works would have a value 
by formulating for his socialistic 
order a scheme of organization which 
might have been applicable to nine- 
teenth-century industry, but which 
would have no present validity. Conse- 
quently Trotsky can maintain that the 
present industrial organization of 
Soviet Russia is characterized by ele- 
ments of State capitalism, while Stalin 
can declare that it is essentially 
socialistic, and neither can be proved 
incorrect by reference to the works of 
Marx. 

To the orthodox Communist the 
economic system of Soviet Russia 
has gone through three stages—the 
periods of “War Communism,” the 
“New Economic Policy,” and now 
finally the “Construction of Social- 
ism.” War Communism was an at- 
tempt to introduce socialism under 
conditions of war and general eco- 
nomic disorganization. The New Eco- 
nomic Policy represented a temporary 
retreat during which it was necessary 
to reintroduce capitalistic elements 
into the economic system. The pres- 
ent period has been marked by a 
reversal of the New Economic Pol- 
icy, the elimination of capitalistic 
elements and definite progress in the 
further construction of a socialistic 
economy. 

The orthodox Communist denies 
that the present Soviet economic sys- 
tem is State capitalism. He insists 
that a truly socialistic system is under 
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construction, even though he admits 
that it is not yet complete. The cor- 
_ rectness of this contention can hardly 
_ be disproved. Neither State capitalism 
nor socialism can be defined with ex- 
actitude. Both terms have been used 
to describe many different varieties of 
State enterprise. For example, a sys- 
tem of State capitalism would be pos- 
sible under which all the industries 
would be carried on by the State, with 
capitalists receiving an income from 
the State, because they owned either 
the industries themselves or State 
bonds or stock which had been given 
to them in payment for the industries 
which the State had taken over. Only 
by some such definition can we differ- 
_ entiate State capitalism from social- 
ism. In Soviet Russia today no pay- 
ments are made to holders of stocks 
or bonds in respect of present or for- 
mer ownership of industry. 

The organization of Soviet industry 
is not unlike that of a capitalistic 
holding company with subsidiary cor- 
porations. At the head is the Supreme 
Economic Council, under which each 
important industry is organized as a 
combination; each combination is di- 
vided into trusts, and each trust 
operates a number of factories. Each 
- body in this hierarchy of control has 
its functions, although there is con- 
siderable overlapping both of author- 
ity and of function. Factories, trusts 
and combinations each have some de- 
gree of autonomy; each is on a sep- 
arate accounting basis, and the even- 
tual goal is a complete system of cost- 
accounting. The principle of cost- 
accounting applied to economic units 
is called khozraschiot, and has _ be- 
come a veritable fetish. It has been 
advocated with increasing insistence 
for several years. Each trust has a 
separate balance sheet, and trusts may 
and do buy and sell to and from one 
another under the general supervision 
and direction of the combination, The 
relations ‘between the different trusts 
in a combination resemble in some re- 
spects those of the different units of 
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a large capitalistic organization such 
as General Motors or the United 


States Steel Corporation. 


The Supreme Economic Council not 
only coordinates the activities of the 
various combinations under its con- 
trol; it also brings industry into rela- 
tion with the other branches of the 
national economy. In fact, the Su- 
preme Economic Council could more 
appropriately be called the Supreme 
Industrial Council, for the coordina- 
tion of the entire national economy is 
carried out by the Council of Labor 
and Defense, operating in large part 
through its Planning Commission, 
known as Gosplan. In the Council of 
Labor and Defense and in Gosplan are 
centred the administration and plan- 
ning of industry, foreign and domes- 
tic commerce, agriculture and all 
other elements of the national econ- 
omy. Gosplan was responsible for 
drawing up the Five-Year Plan and is 
responsible for elaborating the yearly 
control figures. 

The Supreme Economic Council has 
the same status as a People’s Commis- 
sariat, with its chief appointed by and 
answerable to the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviet Union. Ac- 
tually, the real appointive and admin- 
istrative authority resides in the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
party, which issues orders of the most 
important and fundamental character 
directly to the Supreme Economic 
Council without the formality of com- 
municating through any strictly gov- 
ernmental body. This direct control by 
the party over all elements of the na- 
tional economy is an element in the 
Soviet economic system which distin- 
guishes it from any other system of 
socialism that has ever been con- 
ceived. It cannot, however, be consid- 
ered any the less truly socialistic for 
this reason, particularly since it is the 
first important example in history of 
a socialistic economy. 

The directors of a combination are 
appointed by the Supreme Economic 
Council, the directors of a trust by 
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the combination, and in turn the di- 
rector of the factory by the trust. The 
great majority of the directors of the 
combinations, trusts and factories are 
now Communist party members. Dur- 
ing the early period of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy many directors were for- 
mer owners, managers and engineers. 
As rapidly as possible these men have 
been eliminated. 

In the appointment of the official 
hierarchy both the Communist party 
record of a candidate and his produc- 
tive record are taken into account. The 
will of the party is, however, supreme, 
and no important appointment is now 
made which is not dictated by the 
party organization. Loyalty to the 
policy and program of the party is a 
factor of tremendous importance in 
preventing the directors of any com- 
bination, trust or factory from pre- 
ferring the interests of his own organ- 
ization to the general interest of the 
party and its program. Furthermore, 
the complete domination of the labor 
unions by the party prevents to a 
great extent the friction that other- 
wise would certainly arise between the 
management and the workers. On the 
other hand, the direct control by the 
party results in hampering the techni- 
cal planning of the industrial program, 
fanatical enthusiasm often 
sweeps aside expert opinion. Likewise, 
officials are sometimes appointed on 
account of their success as party or- 
ganizers or because of their loyalty to 
the dominant faction in the party 
rather than because of industrial ef- 
ficiency. Party loyalty and discipline 
are, however, of importance in pre- 
venting the system from being sub- 
merged in graft and _ corruption. 
When the graft and venality that 
characterized Czarist Russia are re- 
membered, and when the size of the 
bureaucracy now in existence is con- 
sidered, the amount of graft in the 
present system is not great. 

The Soviet economic system cannot 
be said to be conducted entirely in ac- 
cordance with the old Socialist slogan, 


“Production, not for profit, but for 
use!” Although profit is not the most 
important consideration in operating 
a Soviet enterprise, it remains true 
that directors are expected to show a 
profit. On the other hand, this profit 


opto ques 


is of quite a different character from | 


that yielded by enterprises in a cap- 
italistic economy. The profits of a 
capitalistic corporate enterprise are 
either distributed in dividends to the 
stockholders or returned to surplus to 
increase the equity of the stockhold- 
ers, or they may be used to pay 
bonuses to the management. In the 
Soviet economy the profits of an in- 
dustry or of any other branch of the 
national economy are used as a source 
of capital saving for the whole na- 
tional economy. Private receipt of 
profits has disappeared along with 
private property as a source of in- 
come. 


As costs of production are lowered 
Soviet practice has been to keep prices 
at the same level, or even to raise 
prices, and to devote the resulting 
profits to the expansion of industry or 
to other economic purposes. This ex- 
plains in part the present low standard 
of living in Russia. The Communist 
party hopes that in the future profits 


will be diminished either by lowering 


prices or by increasing wages,when the 
necessity for adding to capital equip- 
ment at the present rate is not so 
urgent. Until that time comes profit 


remains a factor of prime importance © 


in the Soviet economy. But it is worthy 
of repetition that these profits do not 
go to private individuals as a reward 
for the ownership of property, nor do 
they as a rule remain with the indus- 
try which has produced them. The 
profits obtained from industries pro- 
ducing consumption goods are cus- 
tomarily used to build up the capital 
equipment of industries producing ma- 
chinery or other means of further pro- 
duction. 


The slogan, “Production, not for 
profit, but for use!” was no doubt for- 
mulated to characterize a socialistic 
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society which was no longer a money 


economy, but one in which production 


was carried on simply to meet the con- 
sumptive needs of the population. In 
such an imaginary economy the work- 
ers would have received a ration to 
cover their needs. To a certain extent 
Soviet economy does approach this 
concept of a moneyless economy. 
Money is still in use, of course. Indeed, 
the necessity for money as a book- 
keeping unit of account in production 
is quite clearly recognized and is in- 
sisted upon. On the other hand, be- 
cause of the rationing system and 
monetary inflation, money has lost a 
great deal of its significance as a 
medium of exchange and standard of 
value for the individual. Since this has 
been accompanied by the destruction 
of private trade, the right to receive 
rations, which is accorded only to the 
working class, acquires much greater 
importance than the possession of suf- 
ficient money to buy at the prices pre- 
vailing in the government shops. 

The Soviet economic system has lit- 
tle in common with industrial democ- 
racy, guild socialism or syndicalism. 
It may be stated categorically that in- 
dustry is not controlled directly by the 
workers. Although the present stage 
of revolutionary development is sup- 
posed to be characterized by the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat,” this does 
not mean that the proletariat rules in- 
dustry directly and piecemeal. Instead, 
the proletariat exercises its authority 
through the Communist party. In 
practice the party dominates the pro- 
letariat rather than the other way 
about, although it is made up mainly 
of present or former proletarians, The 
party directs the economic organiza- 
tion according to the Communist con- 
cept of what is good for the prole- 
tariat, even if its aims and policies are 
not what they would be if it were to 
accede entirely to the immediate 
wishes of a majority of the workers. 
The majority of the proletariat would 
undoubtedly prefer more food and 
clothing now and less capital invest- 
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ment. The size of the meat ration 
means more to them than the progress 
of the World Revolution. The party, 
however, does not hesitate to take 
decisions contrary to the immediate 
interests and wishes of the proletariat 
if it is necessary to carry out a policy 
which the party is convinced will 
translate Marxian socialism into prac- 
tice. The party, in short, arrogates to 
itself the right to decide what is best 
for the proletariat, while sincerely and 
earnestly carrying out these decisions. 
Within the party itself the rank and 
file are dealt with on similar lines. 
The dominant Stalin group decides 
what program and policy will be most 
beneficial to the party and to the pro- 
letariat, and the rank and file are ex- 
pected to adhere to this “general lin 

of the party.” . 

The decisions of the Communist 
party are frequently transmitted 
directly to the different economic 
organs. When once these decisions 
are being carried out, the party brooks 
no interference with the officials re- 
sponsible for their detailed execution. 
The party is firmly committed to the 
principle of “single responsibility,” 
and the workers in a factory are re- 
quired to keep their hands off the 
management. 

The labor unions have no part in 
selecting the directors of industry, 
although in theory at least they have 
the right to protest against an un- 
popular appointment. This rarely hap- 
pens, however, since the party dictates 
both the appointment of the directors 
and the election of the labor union of- 
ficers. Furthermore, the directors are 
frequently former officials of the 
labor unions, it being an established 
policy to draw industrial managers 
from the ranks of those who have been 
active in labor union work. 

One of the principal functions of the 
labor unions is to aid in carrying out 
plans for increasing production and 
for lowering the costs of production, 
While strikes are theoretically legal, 
actually they almost never occur. They 
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would be considered counter-revolu- 
tionary and would be ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. The Communist party holds 
that since the management of indus- 
try is now in the hands of party mem- 
bers strikes are not permissible, be- 
cause the workers would be striking 
only against themselves. 

The existing system of wage pay- 
ment which provides a differential for 
skill, responsibility and productivity 
cannot be considered purely social- 
istic. The differential wage and the 
piece-work system are a grudging rec- 
ognition of the necessity, for the pres- 
ent at least, of some selfish reward as 
an inducement to most workers to pro- 
duce according to their ability. Never- 
theless, the limitation of the salaries 
of Communists to a very low maxi- 
mum, the system of rationing which 
favors manual laborers in the distri- 
bution of commodities, the restricted 
opportunities for spending more 
money than is required to buy the 
standard ration, together with the 
disappearance of income from prop- 
erty, approach in some respects the 
cardinal principle of socialism, “From 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his need.” The needs of 
the millions of “class enemies,”’ such 
as the richer peasants and the former 
_ bourgeoisie, are, however, outside the 
pale of consideration of the proleta- 
rian State. Sentimentality is not a 
vice of the Russian Communist party, 
nor is humanitarianism one of its out- 
standing virtues. 

Since the present régime in Russia 
is dependent upon force, and since 
there exists neither political nor in- 
dustrial democracy, it may be argued 
that the present order cannot be 
socialism. It has not yet been demon- 
strated, however, that a completely 
socialistic economy can be founded or 
maintained on the basis of a constitu- 
tional democracy. If the thesis of the 
Communist party that socialism must 
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be preceded by the dictatorship of the © 
proletariat has not been proved, the 
evidence in its favor is nevertheless 
strong. Furthermore, it has always 
been recognized that a socialistic order 
must of necessity result in limiting © 
individualism in the interests of the 
common good. It does not, therefore, 
seem logical to excommunicate the 
Soviets from the socialist faith on the 
grounds that the system is based upon 
authority and force. 

No one can say what degree of suc- 
cess will be achieved by this first of 
all socialistic economies. In spite of 
spectacular successes in some parts of 
the Five-Year Plan, the population of 
the Soviet Union subsists on less than 
the minimum of food and clothing re- 
quired to maintain productive effi- 
ciency. The forcible conversion of a 
system of individual peasant hus- 
bandry into collectivism has in itself ° 
had a large measure of success, but at 
the cost of a recrudescence of peasant 
hostility. A tremendous amount of 
capital investment has been accom- 
panied by disappointment at the im- 
mediate results of such grandiose 
projects as that of the tractor plant 
at Stalingrad. 

Nevertheless, the economic and po- 
litical position of the Soviet Govern- 
ment seems stronger now than it was 
a year ago. At a time when the Soviet 
Union has no net unemployment, the 
hospitals of New York are beginning 
to furnish an index to the severity of 
our unemployment problem in the 
form of an increasing number of 
patients suffering from diseases of 
malnutrition. For the first time in his- 
tory, capitalism is enduring a period 
of sharp economic discomfort while a 
socialistic system exists alongside it. 
Socialism is no longer in the realm of 
theory, no longer only a philosophy 
and a hope; whether for good or evil, 
it is an actuality. ; 


Ii—The Life of 


the Soviet Peasant 


By LEMENT HARRIS 


[Mr. Harris is a Harvard graduate in 
economics who, after studying agricul- 
tural methods in the United States, went 
to Russia. There he worked on farms 
and in workshops so as to obtain a first- 
hand knowledge of labor conditions. Mr. 
_ Harris is now engaged in a study of the 


farm problem in this country.] 
stituted 85 per cent of the pop- 
ulation in 1917, is a medieval 
sort of person who betrays by his life 
and surroundings the effects of cen- 
turies of oppression. The towns in 
which he lives are dreary places scat- 
tered over the steppe, consisting of 
rows of one-story, mud-brick houses, 
whitewashed both inside and out. They 
face dirt streets which slope to the 
ntre, where filth collects and mud 
oles form. Front doors usually do 
not open on the street, but rather on 
the courtyard, where robbers will find 
it more difficult to enter. The peasant 
protects himself further by building 
high board fences around his house 
and yard and keeping as fierce a dog 
as he can get. The technique of call- 
ing on a peasant, therefore, is to stick 
no more than your head within the 
yard gate and shout for him. You 
can be sure that his wolfish hounds 
will rush at you with every apparent 
intention of tearing you to pieces. 
The typical peasant is at heart not at 
all unfriendly, but a long experience 
of injustice at the hands of landlords, 
hard terms for his debts with the 
richer peasants, crushing taxes and 
imposts, and the lawlessness which 
such conditions breed have made him 
chronically mistrustful of everybody, 
especially outsiders. Suspicion has be- 
come a dominant characteristic. 

The peasant’s low level of living 
finds its parallel in his method of 
farming. It is still quite common for 
him to plant on some religious feast 


HE Russian peasant, who con- 


day without regard for the weather, 
harvest with a cradle and thrash by 
making camels or oxen draw great 
stones in circles over the sheaves. His 
fields have always been laid out in 
narrow strips, sometimes not more 
than twenty feet wide. Most towns 
arrange that each peasant shall have 
a near and a far strip, and the furthest 
may average a distance of ten miles 
from the village. This ancient and in- 
efficient system of land distribution 
consumes hours of time in travel be- 
tween farm and home in the village. 
With typical disregard of time the 
peasants sleep in the wagon bed as 
their horse or ox crawls along the fa- 
miliar road. When occasional auto- 
mobiles appear the terrified horses 
gallop off with incredible speed for 
distant parts, while the peasant slides 
out the back end of the wagon on the 
ground. 

These backward people, living like 
serfs in the Middle Ages, constitute 
the material which the Soviet Govern- 
ment must use to build a new social 
order. An attempt is being made to 
wrench rural Russia out of feudalism 
and substitute in its place a cooper- 
ative society. The leaders realize that 
their projected system of communism 
cannot operate with the bulk of the 
population of illiterate peasants, who 
far from being communally minded 
are mutually distrustful. Yet the ex- 
traordinary fact is that during the 
last two years a great proportion of 
the peasantry has voluntarily agreed 
to cooperate in production. On March 
25, 1931, a government report printed 
in Pravda stated that 9,850,100 peas- 
ant households, or 39.6 per cent of 
all the peasantry of the nation, had 
joined the collectives. 

The story of the town of Red Way 
shows what the Soviet Government is 
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attempting to do in thousands of little 
peasant villages. It is tucked away in 
the southern part of the Ukraine, ten 
miles from a railroad, and has 3,000 
inhabitants, of whom eight are mem- 
bers of the Communist party. During 
the Winter of 1930 this town signed 
an agreement of socialistic competi- 
tion with a neighboring town by 
which each challenged the other to a 
cultural competition. Here are the 
provisions of the intertown agree- 
ment as copied off the billboard of the 
town hall: 


Thirty-eight lectures: Eight on collec- 
tive farming, four on natural science, 
eight on anti-religious subjects, eight 
on daily life, six on sanitation and 
hygiene and four on veterinary sub- 
jects. 

Lantern-slide newspaper. 

Two excursions to outside villages, 
one of which was a commune. 

Twenty-four readings of newspapers, 
followed by comment and discussion. 

Four agitation trials (mock). 

Four concerts, 

Twelve small question-and-answer 
groups. 

Eight discussions of current politics. 

Four women’s evenings. 

Four theatrical performances. 

The following circles for study: 
Drama, collective farming, daily life, 
anti-religion, current politics, orchestra, 
and chorus. 

Literacy: Library to have 1,000 new 
volumes during the three months, em- 
phazing especially the Five-Year Plan 
with maps and collective farming; trav- 
eling library (a covered wagon contain- 
ing books to be driven about town) ; book- 
earriers’ brigade of seventeen children, 
visiting peasant homes once a week to 
leave books; forty readers—literate chil- 
dren organized to read to the illiterate 
peasants and urge them to learn how to 
read and write; wall newspaper with 
twenty-five correspondents; attempt to 
wipe out illiteracy under the age limit 
of 45 by means of five schools, includ- 
ing twenty-five group classes. 

Movie with a debate following it once 
a week; consultations on legal and trade 
union subjects. 


Red Way illustrates the methods 
being used to introduce new social 
ideas into the villages. It was remark- 
able to find that this great program 
of social activity was arousing 


marked interest on the part of the — 
people. One of the six hygiene lectures — 
attracted so much interest that the 
physician who had come up from a 
neighboring city had to give the same 
lecture three times to accommodate 
the 450 people who wanted to hear it. 


Among the new influences which 
are changing the life of the peasantry 
is the tractor station. This is part of 
the scheme for spreading mechanized 
farming among a backward people. A 
site is chosen in a good grain region 
and there a machine centre is estab- 
lished. This includes a machine shop 
and machine sheds, workers’ club, 
theatre and homes. The machine cen- 
tre is under the direction of the gov- 
ernment and has assigned to it per- 
haps fifty tractors. The tractor sta- 
tion enters into agreements with the 
surrounding villages to supply the 
peasants with machinery and guid- 
ance in technical and agricultural 
matters. In return the peasants under- 
take to sell all their surplus grain to 
the tractor station and to farm in ac- 
cordance with the advice of its agri- 
cultural specialists. Then the tractor 
station builds roads like the spokes 
of a wheel from its base to the vil- 
lages as well as connecting them by 
telephone. In the Spring the tractors 
and equipment are sent out over the 
new roads to the villages, and the 
peasants go to work in accordance 
with the prearranged plan. If difficul- 
ties arise, such as a breakdown of 
machinery, the peasants immediately 
telephone to the base and the me- 
chanics take spare parts out in auto- 
mobiles to the point where they are — 
needed. Thus the machinery is kept 
running. A typical tractor station con- 
trols a radius of about ten miles and 
directs the work of about 25,000 
peasants. In the Fall of 1930 there 
were approximately 200 such stations 
scattered about the country cooperat- 
ing with something like 5,000,000 
peasants. The crop records of the 
areas covered by these tractor sta- 
tions for the two years of their ex- 
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istence have shown average yields at 


least 30 per cent better than that of 
unorganized peasants alongside the 
_ station lands. The activities of the 


stations are not confined to the basic 


_ grain production, but, as in one case 
near Odessa, they are introducing 
‘French grapevines, live stock and ma- 


terials for building model cow barns. 


7 on. 


- Sovhozes, 
equipped with the highest-powered 
_ tractors 


The large government farms, called 
employ peasants. Being 


in the world, usually of 
American make, their problem is to 


_ train unskilled peasants to operate 
and repair this complicated machin- 


ery. On many farms it is becoming 
_ evident that the young peasant is 


quite as capable as any American of 


_ learning how to handle and care for 
_ machines. He realizes that this ex- 


pensive machinery is of great value 


_ and therefore, if he makes a mistake, 
he is apt to spend too much time in 
_ stopping to oil bearings and look over 
_ the machine. 


On the government farms the peas- 


ant is subjected to an organized day 
_ for the first time. The eight-hour day 


is the general rule, with extra work 


_ paid for at the overtime rate. On one 


of these farms a new labor experiment 


- was tried in 1930. The farm was work- 


ing on six units, which were prac- 


tically alike because the country was 


one rolling steppe with uniform soil 
- conditions everywhere. Five of the 
_ units were working on two shifts of 
_ eight hours apiece. Each tractor had 
a time clock attached to it and an ac- 
- count was kept of exactly how many 
_ hours it was moving. Out of a possible 


_ sixteen hours the tractors on the five 


units were moving about twelve hours. 


_ On the sixth unit an alternate twelve- 


hour day was introduced. One shift 


_ of men worked twelve hours one day 
and rested the next day while a sec- 
- ond shift worked twelve hours. Thus 
_ every worker had a holiday every 
_ other day. On this basis there was no 
need to stop the tractors on Sunday, 


; 
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as was necessary on the other five 
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units. Saturday, also, was a full work- 
ing day of twelve hours. 

A month under these two systems 
showed approximately the same num- 
ber of hours worked. Out of a possible 
twelve hours, the men on the new 
basis kept the tractors running about 
ten and a half. It was also found that 
these workers were always fresh 
while working because of the holiday 
on the day before and the prospect of 
a holiday on the following day. Fur- 
thermore, there was not the expense 
of transporting a second shift of men 
out to the field and back on the same 
day. There was another advantage in 
having one man run a tractor a full 
day. If any small trouble started he 
was able to watch it all that day. The 
experiment clearly proved that the 
twelve-hour plan was cheaper, showed 
higher monthly production than the 
sixteen-hour units alongside, and, not 
least in importance, delighted the 
men. In this instance, when the men 
found it difficult to amuse themselves 
in the work camp on the lonely steppe, 
the management encouraged them to 
study machinery and also introduced 
sports. At the end of the season the 
government inspection committee, 
known as the RKE, which reviewed 
the work of the farm, singled out the 
experiment of the twelve-hour day as 
a labor scheme and recommended that 
it be adopted on all the other govern- 
ment farms after the period of rush 
work was over. 

Each of the 220 government farms 
takes under its wing as many peasant 
villages as possible. The system is to 
aid the peasants by lending them the 
government machinery and helping 
them to organize their collective 
farms. Thus another considerable 
number of peasants is reached by the 
new ideas. 

The main development in rural 
Russia during 1930 was the rush of 
the peasants into the collective farms. 
Here again is a medium which is 
changing the life of the average peas- 
ant. Never before had he cooperated 
with his fellows. Now he is called 
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upon to work with others and share 
profits with all. This is what happens 
in thousands of villages: The Commu- 
nist in the district calls meetings of 
peasants and for many months ex- 
plains the advantages of working to- 
gether. He points out that the peasant 
on his little strip of land cannot af- 
ford to buy expensive machinery and 
that the government allows great 
privileges to those villages which 
agree to work on a collective basis. 
These privileges are machinery on 
credit, the free exchange of selected 
seed in place of the peasant’s second- 
rate seed, and advantages when they 
trade with the cooperative stores. 

Since the individual peasants are 
almost as poor now as they always 
were, they are often ready to give the 
plan a trial. Perhaps a hundred 
families will agree to work together. 
In one town it was found that there 
were a hundred plows available after 
the village had organized. The presi- 
dent of the farm ordered that fifty 
of the poorest plows should not be 
used, and set to work with the fifty 
best. The peasants worked in shifts 
and kept the machinery going. Fresh 
horses were used every eight hours 
and, of course, the old strip system 
was abandoned. It was soon found 
that the systematic work of fifty 
plows was able to cover far more land 
than had been the case under indi- 
vidual farming with a hundred plows. 
In fact, a minor unemployment situa- 
tion arose, for there were more work- 
ers available than were needed, but 
the village solved the difficulty by 
embarking on a building program. 
First, they built a brick kiln, and then 
with the bricks they made they erected 
a communal laundry and a large com- 
munity restaurant. 

The pay of the various members of 
the collective farm is based on the 
amount of labor done. This means 
that for the first time in her life 
Grandmother, who drives the wagon 
with the barrel of water in it to the 
workers in the field, is looked upon 
as a worker and paid accordingly. Ac- 
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count is kept of the number of hours 
of work which each man does, and it 
is this that determines each member’s 
share in the profits of the harvest. 

The reaction of the peasant to these 
new schemes is a very simple one. He 
judges the advantages of the collec- 
tive farm in terms of the amount of 
grain and cash which he himself re- 
ceives. He scarcely understands such 
things as insurance against crop fail- 
ure and sickness or funds charged off 
in payment of machinery. It is the 
task of the local Communist to carry 
on an educational campaign among 
these illiterate peasants, constantly 
explaining the new system and urging 
them to cooperate with their fellow 
workers. Until now it is probably true 
that in those regions where the har- 
vest has been good and the collective 
peasants have received more grain 
and cash than they ever did before, 
there is the greatest enthusiasm for 
collectivization. On the other hand, 
in the regions where harvests are 
medium or poor, the peasants in some 
cases have left the collectives. Fortu- 
nately, 1929 and 1930 were fairly good 
crop years and most of the young col- 
lectives were able to show profits and 
advantages which the peasants as in- 
dividual farmers had never before ex- 
perienced. After the harvests, word 
of the success spread from town to 
town and from district to district. 
The mass movement to join the collec- 
tives which followed has already 
doubled the schedule anticipated by 
the Five-Year Plan. 

The unexpected success of the col- 
lective movement brought with it 
many serious problems, chief of which 
was the finding of men with sufficient 
training and ability to direct these co- 
operative farms. Few peasants have 
had adequate experience. Michael 
Kalenin, chairman of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, in a 
speech to a peasant organization — 
pointed out the utter bewilderment of 
these peasants who must decide 
among themselves what work each is 
to do, what fields are to be plowed 
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_ first, and the multitude of difficulties 
_ which inevitably arise. He pointed out 


_ that the peasant’s life was once very 


- simple but now it is full of problems 
and perplexities. The government met 
this situation by calling for 25,000 
volunteers from the factories. From 
- one plant of 5,000 workers, for ex- 
ample, 200 volunteered to go to the 
collective farms for three years. From 
them fifty were elected by the workers 
and sent out. ‘These volunteers had 
_ the task of cooperating with the peas- 
ants on the collective farms, helping 
them to organize brigades, keep rec- 
ords and make plans. 

It may seem strange that factory 
workers should have been chosen, but 
it was hoped that with their execu- 
_ tive experience on the innumerable 
factory committees, which involved 
keeping accounts and records, they 
would be of assistance to the peas- 
ants. In the case of the plant just 
mentioned, forty of the fifty volun- 
teers remained on the farms, while 
ten returned to the factory after a 
short time, either because they were 
not needed or in some way were not 
fitted for the work of the collective 
farm. 

All these varying influences which 
are reshaping Russia’s peasantry— 
the village cultural program, the trac- 
tor station, the government farm, the 
collective—are constantly being fos- 
_ tered and explained by the peasant’s 
press. Chief in importance is the 
Peasant’s Gazette, a little four-page 
newspaper which goes by subscription 
to peasant households, One rarely 
sees it on sale at news stands, yet in 
the Fall of 1930 its circulation was 
1,700,000. Paralleling this is The 
Peasants’ Gazette for Those Who Are 
Learning How to Read, an even sim- 
pler sheet printed in large type like a 
primer. It appears once every five 
days and costs about 50 cents a year. 

The paper was founded in January, 
1930, but by September had reached 
a circulation of 320,000. Here one can 
read condensations of the serious po- 
litical speeches made in Moscow, the 
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essence of government decrees, simple 
statistical summaries of the area of 
land sown throughout the nation, if it 
is seeding time, or the amount of 
grain collected if it is in the Fall, and 
so forth. All the steps being taken 
toward the building of communism 
find their reflection in the pages of 
these papers. 

Deep as is the effect of the whole- 
sale organizing of these collectives 
upon the lives of the peasants, of 
equal significance is the appearance 
of the machine in the fields. The na- 
tional plan calls for the rapid develop- 
ment of industries for the production 
of agricultural machinery. During 
1930 agricultural machinery produced 
in the Soviet Union, with the excep- 
tion of tractors, was nearly equal in 
value to that produced in the United 
States. In 1931 its value will probably 
exceed that produced by America, ac- 
cording to a speech by V. V. Kuyby- 
shev, chairman of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council, before the sixteenth 
Communist Party Congress. 

Soviet tractor factories of great 
size are just beginning to operate. 
Much attention is also paid to the 
combined harvester and reaper, for 
the manufacture of which there are 
now three plants in various stages of 
completion. When operating upon 
their planned capacity production 
these three plants will turn out 52,000 
combines a year. It is hoped that 
within five years 50 per cent of the 
nation’s grain will be harvested by 
combines. When it is realized that 
one man on a combine does in twenty 
days what about 175 peasants do ordi- 
narily in sixty days, it becomes 
evident that the harvesting of the na- 
tion’s crop will soon pass out of the 
hands of the peasants. 

But it is not only in the harvest 
that thousands of peasants will be 
displaced by machinery, for the mass 
production of plows, drills, harrows 
and all the complement of agricul- 
tural equipment will bring about a sim- 
ilar change for all the other farm op- 
erations leading to the harvest. These 
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facts bear a double significance. They 
mean that the age-long drudgery of 
the farm is at last coming to an end. 
Where once the feeding of a nation re- 
quired the bulk of the population to 
blunt their lives in constant toil, now 
through the agency of the new ma- 
chines this task can be accomplished 
by a small number of people. Endless 
are the possibilities for leisure and 
development which these facts open 
for masses of hitherto oppressed peo- 
ple. This wholesale displacement of 
peasant labor gives rise to a problem 
of unemployment. So far this problem 


‘has not made itself felt because the 


process of industrialization is just be- 
ginning, beside which the expanding 
industries and increased crop acreage 
are absorbing the unemployed labor 
as it appears. However, the mechani- 
zation of the countryside is advanc- 
ing apace, making inevitable a serious 
displacement of peasant labor. 


é 


The Communists’ answer to the 
looming unemployment problem is — 
leisure, that is, the shortening of the 
hours of work. By working in shifts — 
the peasant cooperatives make pos- 
sible an eight to ten hour day. As 
surplus labor appears, the working © 
day progressively shortens. These 
Communists argue that this policy 
can absorb whatever surplus labor 
may result. For example, an alter- 
nate working day and free day sched- 
ule would demand twice the number 
of people now engaged in agriculture. 
Wages do not fall with shortening 
hours, because their source is the 
available national wealth, which auto- 
matic machinery greatly increases. 
The real question yet to be solved is 
whether the educational and cultural 
programs. among the Russian peas- 
ants, such as Red Way is carrying on, 
will be successful in leading them into 
a productive use of leisure. 


I1I—Soviet International Economic Policy 
By MAXIM LITVINOV 


Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs 


during the meeting of the Eu- 
ropean Union Commission of 
the League of Nations at Geneva was 
the address on May 18, 1931, of 
Maxim Litvinov, the Soviet Union 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, in 
which he proposed “a kind of eco- 
nomic non-aggression pact.” While 
making it clear that he had no illu- 
sions about the struggle for supre- 
macy between communism and cap- 
italism, he expressed the belief that 
the two systems could live side by side 
and that trade relations with the 
Soviet Union would help to mitigate 
the economic crisis through which 
the capitalist nations of the world 
were now passing. 
In the discussion that followed Lit- 
vinov’s address, the tone was con- 
spicuously conciliatory. This was par- 


(): of the most striking episodes 


ticularly so in the speeches by the For- 
eign Ministers of Poland and France. — 

This friendly attitude on the part of — 
the nations to which Litvinov pro- 
posed his non-aggression pact in the 
economic sphere was confirmed on 
May 21, when, with the support of — 
Foreign Minister Briand, Arthur Hen- 
derson, the British Foreign Secretary, 
and Foreign Minister Curtius of Ger- 
many, the commission decided to give 
sympathetic study to the protocol pre- 
sented by the Soviet Foreign Commis- — 
sar. The text of Litvinov’s speech fol- 
lows: 

I am sure that the fact of my being — 
here will greatly rejoice all the geogra- — 
phers of the world, who will see that 
their hypothesis as to the European 
hereabouts of the former Russian Em- 


pire has been confirmed, at least par- 
tially, by this commission. 


My position here is somewhat excep- 
tional, if only owing to the fact that the 
country I represent, far from itself going 
through a crisis, is, on the contrary, expe- 
riencing unprecedented development of 
its whole economic life. This does not, 
however, mean that the world crisis does 
not concern us at all, or that the inter- 
ests of the Soviet Union are not affected 
-by it. The Soviet Union is at the present 
moment engaged in trade with the vast 
majority of European and non-European 
countries, and this in itself makes the 
economic perturbations going on in these 
countries anything but a matter of indif- 
ference to it. The fluctuation of prices is 
in itself an example of the way in which 
the crisis affects us also. The execution 
of the extremely expansive plans laid 
down for the industrialization of the 
Soviet Union, and that at extremely rapid 
rates, demands and will continue to de- 
mand an increase from year to year in 
the import of industrial goods from other 

“countries. My country has to rely for 
the payment of such imports almost ex- 
clusively upon its exports of raw ma- 
terial. The decline in the price of raw 
material during the last few years, in 
conjunction with what is practically the 
maintenance at their former level of the 


prices of manufactured goods, reacts, of 


= 


 erisis. 


course, detrimentally upon the economic 
life of the Soviet Union. Thus the imme- 
diate connection between the world crisis 
and the interests of the Soviet Union is 
evident. Indirectly, these interests are 
encroached upon by various schemes 
against the Soviet Union laid down and 
to a certain extent carried out by some 
States, whether in futile attempts to ex- 
tricate themselves from the crisis or with 
other aims under cover of the crisis. 
_ Last but not least, the relations to be 
established between the Soviet Union and 
other European countries cannot fail to 
react upon the development of the crisis. 
I do not know if any delegates have 
effective remedies to offer for the com- 
plete cure of the world in the present 
So far as I am concerned, I think 
that there are not and cannot be any 
such remedies. You will scarcely expect 
such proposals in this place from a rep- 
resentative of the Soviet Union. It is 
common knowledge that we consider 


- economic crises of overproduction to be 
 erises arising out of the capitalist system 


itself and inseparable from it. They are 
rooted in the profound clash of interests 
within this system, and make their ap- 
pearance periodically, at more or less 
regular intervals. 
No one is likely to deny, however, that 


_ the present is the worst crisis ever expe- 
rienced by the capitalist system. This 


time we are confrented by an industrial 
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crisis inextricably bound up, and not 
merely coinciding, with an agricultural 
crisis. The mutual effect of these crises 


inevitably intensifies and prolongs the 
economic crisis as a whole. 


The gravity of the crisis is enhanced 
by the policy of monopolist bodies en- 
deavoring to maintain high prices on 
the national markets of the various coun- 
tries. No one will deny that this policy 
considerably hampers the absorption of 
stocks, creating almost insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of getting goods to 
the consumer, and thus furthering the 
prolonged nature of the present economic 
crisis. 

It is generally recognized that the grav- 
ity and acuteness of the present crisis, 
especially in European national economy, 
are to a great extent due to the fact 
that they have their origin in special 
post-war conditions, caused by the dis- 
organization of world economy during 
the war, the system of post-war treaties, 
international indebtedness, new military 
blocs, and so on. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the com- 


mission ought to devote its main atten-. 


tion to the study of those specific causes 
which have made the present crisis so 
acute, and of the measures capable of 
eliminating them, in order to avert still 
further intensification of the crisis or at 
least to mitigate it. 

The causes I have in view must, of 
course, be sought on the political as well 
as on the economic plane, and have their 
roots in the general situation arising as 
a result of the World War and post-war 
policy. I will merely enumerate them 
with the utmost brevity. The immediate 
connection between the increase in the 
burden of taxation and the crisis is too 
obvious to require emphasis. It is equally 
obvious that the increase in the burden 
of taxation is chiefly caused by tenacious 
militarism and the incessant growth of 
armament. Despite the Locarno, Kel- 
logg and a host of other pacts, upon which 
certain pacifist circles laid such high 
hopes, the growth of armaments is show- 
ing no signs of decline or of slowing 
down. The work of the preliminary dis- 
armament commission has provided little 
ground for the hope of any sort of im- 
provement in this sphere either. The 
policy of the formation of military-po- 
litical blocs is being continued and is 
making of Europe, and indeed the whole 
world, armed camps, getting ready for 
fresh sanguinary conflicts. The existence 
of these blocs naturally intensifies com- 
petition in armaments, each State being 
forced to keep a look-out, not merely on 
this or that other State, but also on whole 
groups, existing or potential. 

An intensification of economic differ- 
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ences is also going on side by side with 
ever more acute political differences; this 
intensification is seen in the increase of 
protectionism, which reacts especially 
detrimentally upon post-war European 
economies, where the length of land 
frontiers has been increased by 20,000 
kilometers, or about 30 per cent. It is, 
moreover, impossible to ignore the part 
played in the creation and the swelling 
of the crisis by yet another consequence 
of the war, namely, the burdens imposed 
upon European countries, in some cases 
in the form of reparation payments, in 
others through the so-called interallied 
indebtedness. This burden is felt most 
heavily by the broad sections of the pop- 
ulation, reducing their purchasing power 
and preventing them from absorbing pro- 
duction. To this should be added the ir- 
regular and disproportionate distribution 
of world gold reserves, lying useless in 
the vaults of a few countries, their inert 
mass pressing heavily upon all other 
countries suffering from a gold deficit. 


Special emphasis should be laid upon 
the menace which the lowering of the 
purchasing power of the broad masses 
of the population in town and country 
constitutes, connected as it is with un- 
precedented unemployment, the extent of 
which is well known to you, the syste- 
matic lowering of wages, the reduction 
of the working day of the employed, the 
cutting down of social insurance expen- 
diture, the increase of the burden of tax- 
ation, falling heaviest of all upon the 
shoulders of the laborers. 


All these factors are creating in 
Europe, and indeed throughout the world, 
an atmosphere of: political uncertainty, 
alarm, fears of impending catastrophe. 
This atmosphere affects the credit policy 
of the banks, paralyzes investments, 
holds up the capital required for con- 
struction, thus still further intensifying 
and prolonging the existing crisis. 

The feeling of mistrust and uncertainty 
prevailing in Europe is at the same time 
artificially enhanced by anti-Soviet cam- 
paigns, aimed at proving the necessity 
and inevitability of a military attack by 
the capitalist countries on the Soviet 
Union, an attack the plans and condi- 
tions of which are openly discussed in 
the press and at public meetings. As I 
have already stated, there is no lack of 
attempts to make of the world crisis a 
starting point for these campaigns. Those 
capitalist circles which are particularly 
interested in distracting attention from 
the true causes giving rise to, fostering 
and intensifying the present crisis, are 
endeavoring with special zeal to put in- 
vestigators on to the wrong track, on 
the ludicrous assumption that practically 
the only cause of the present crisis is 


the very existence of the Soviet Union. 
To show the utter absurdity of this it 
will be enough to point to the exceedingly 
modest place occupied at present in the 
world trade by the Soviet Union. 


The absurdity of this is proved also 
by the fact that it is by no means only 
the markets to which the U.S.S.R. ex- 
ports, but to a considerable extent those 
in regard to which it is a consumer, that 
have been affected by the crisis. The 
figures quoted in the report of the eco- 
nomic organization of the League furnish 
a sufficiently vivid illustration of this 
statement. Thus coffee fell from 16.25 
cents per pound in September, 1929, to 
10.3 cents in March, 1930, while in the 
same period tin fell from £204 9s to £165 
per ton and rubber from 10.5 pence to 
7.5 pence per pound. During the same 
interval of time rice went down 49.2 per 
cent in price, olive oil 23.8 per cent, silk 
48.1 per cent, and so on. Economic crises 
existed before the Soviet State came into 
being, and, this being so, we are entitled 
to assert that the present crisis would 
have been more acute and widespread if 
Czarist or bourgeois Russia—that is to 
say, a political-economic organism sim- 
ilar to that of the rest of the world 
—were in the place of the Soviet Union, 
for it would undoubtedly have been 
drawn into the general crisis and brought 
its whole weight to bear upon it. States- 
men specially concerned to stave off so- 
cial upheavals in other countries would 
have yet another care, and would per- 
haps be forced to call special interna- — 
tional conferences to find means for 
averting social upheavals arising out of 
the crisis in Russia. 


I should like to ask: Does the fact that 
one-sixth of the world, or almost one- 
half of the territory of Europe, is un- 
touched by the crisis; that there is in 
the world one country whose imports of 
manufactured goods from other lands is 
increasing with every year instead of 
falling off, whose orders are pouring 
into the factories of those lands, reducing 
unemployment, supplying foreign ships — 
with freight; that this country has no 
unemployment, and its population is not 
pouring in its thousands to other lands 
in search of work, as they did under 
the Czarist régime, intensify, or does it 
mitigate, the world crisis? Does the fact 
that the Soviet Union is absorbing from 
50. to 75 per cent of the total export 
of certain branches of the machine in- 
dustry in Germany, Austria, England and 
Poland intensify or mitigate the world 
crisis? There can be no sort of doubt 
that Soviet orders, increasing from year 
to year, constitute a mitigating factor 
in the crisis. If it is borne in mind 
that 53.5 per cent of the total tractor 
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U.S.S.R. in 1930, that in the same year 
the U.S.S.R. received about 12 per cent 
of the textile machinery export of Great 
Britain, and from Germany 23 per cent 
of the total export of agricultural ma- 
chinery, 21 per cent of lathes exported 
and over 11 per cent of the total export 
of other machinery, while in the first 
quarter of 1930, out of a total output from 
Polish foundries amounting to 77,100,000 
tons, of which 30,800,000 were exported, 
the Soviet Union alone took 30,000,000, it 
becomes obvious that there can be only 
one answer to the question whether 
Soviet foreign trade is increasing or 
mitigating the present economic crisis. 

It must be obvious to all that Soviet 
imports are a mitigating factor in the 
crisis, especially of Europe, since Soviet 
orders are more and more transferred 
to European countries. Surely it is un- 
necessary to point out that once the im- 
vortance of Soviet imports is admitted 
you cannot very well object to Soviet ex- 
ports which must be made to balance 
imports, 

In recent anti-Soviet campaigns, promi- 
nence has been given to the supposed 
unfavorable influence upon prices in the 
world market of raw material exports 
from the U.S.S.R. Of course, no one 
will deny the lowering effect of any 
mass of goods on the market. But the 
same effect is produced by the same 
bulk of exports from other countries. 
Why then is Soviet, rather than any 
other export, to be considered the culprit 
in the matter of falling markets? How 
is it that exports from some lands are 
legitimate while exports from others con- 
stitute an offense against world econ- 
omy? What grounds are there for the 
limiting of exports of some countries in 
the interests of others? Before going 
any further I should like to remind you 
that Soviet exports in the majority of 
cases are far from having attained the 
pre-war level. 

The wheat exports of Czarist Russia, 
for instance, amounted to 25 per cent 
of world exports, whereas even in 1930 
the Soviet Union exported not more than 
20 per cent of the wheat on the world 
market. Soviet manganese exports were 
only 35 per cent of world exports, as 
against 51 per cent from Czarist Russia. 
The flax exports of Czarist Russia com- 
posed 53 per cent of all flax on the mar- 
ket, that of the Soviet Union being only 
42 per cent. Czarist Russia exported 
78,000 tons of butter as against 10,000 
from the Soviet Union. Why then, one 
asks, were not Czarist exports subject to 
condemnation, since their withdrawal 
from the world market would have sent 
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up prices considerably, to the advantage 
of competing countries? gi 

The Soviet Union is still only begin- 
ning to win back, with regard to ex- 
ports, the place it was forced to aban- 
don owing to the war, military interven- 
tion and blockade. Again, why does not 
the increase in, say, Canadian wheat 
from 2,350,000 tons in 1913 to 10,900,000 
tons in 1928, or the 810 per cent in- 
crease in Argentine butter exports evoke 
any protests? 

Some time ago attempts were made to 
justify the campaign against Soviet ex- 
ports by flinging the accusation of 
‘dumping’ against the Soviet Union. 
Not only could this accusation not be 
substantiated; it was, on the contrary, 
frequently and publicly refuted, and that 
not only by official representation of the 
Soviet Union but also by impartial inves- 
tigators and economists even in capital- 
ist countries. 

We do not, of course, deny that the 
special conditions of agriculture and for- 
eign trade in the Soviet Union allow of 
the sale of agricultural products at lower 
prices than can be offered by other 
countries. These specific conditions are — 
the absence, thanks to the nationaliza- 
tion of land, of those heavy calls upon 
the peasant population—rent, lease, 
mortgage—which are such a drain upon 
agriculture in other lands, absorbing 
sometimes 70 per cent of the cost of pro- 
duction, and the elimination of private 
profits, exchange speculation and the 
middleman. In the last resort, however, 
world markets are regulated by the law 
of supply and demand. 

We are, of course, not interested in a 
lowering of world prices which would re- 
sult in a lowering of our export receipts, 
which, as is generally recognized, are es- 
sential to us for the covering of the 
machinery imports we need for the 
building up of our industry, and would 
delay the fulfilment of the Five-Year 
Plan. We have, however, no desire to 
speculate in booms or slumps at the ex- 
pense of the consumers of bread. It is 
in conformity with these considerations 
that we consented to take part in the 
Grain Exporters’ Conference beginning 
today [May 18] in London. 

It is perfectly obvious that low prices 
cannot be regarded as indicating ‘‘dump- 
ing.’’ If, however, by ‘‘dumping’’ is to 
be understood the policy of high monopo- 
list prices on home markets and cut 
prices for export, it will be found that 
it is precisely the capitalist countries 
which are guilty in this respect, as to 
which we have authoritative and candid 
admissions. In the report of the Inter- 
national Labor Office there are inter- 
esting data as to that breach between 
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home and export prices which is said 
to constitute ‘‘dumping’’ and which is 
connected with precisely the policy of 
monopolist prices on home markets. I 
could quote examples indefinitely, drawn 
exclusively from the capitalist press. In 
Czechoslovakia, for instance, sugar was 
sold last year for about 555 Czech kroner 
per hundred kilogrammes wholesale, and 
600 kroner retail, while the export price 
was 80 kroner per 100 kilogrammes; in 
Poland the price on the home market 
was 400 zloty and on the foreign market 
800 zloty; in Germany the price per 50 
kilogrammes was 23-24 marks at home 
and 6.7 and 5.8 marks abroad. There are 
also well-known examples of agricultural 
“dumping.’’ I do not need to dwell upon 
these points, which I suppose are known 
to you all through the various reports 
communicated to this commission. 


Only a few weeks ago M. Hotoweiz, 
at one time Czechoslovak Minister for 


' Trade, declared that it would be phari- 


saical to accuse the Soviet Union of 
“dumping,’’ since neither Czechoslovakia 
nor any other capitalist country was any 
better in that respect. He specially 
named such exports as sugar and iron. 

I have dwelt at length on the question 
of ‘‘dumping,’’ not only because the ac- 
cusation has been advanced in respect 
of our exports, but also because the 
policy of ‘‘dumping,’’ consisting in the 
establishment of high monopolist prices 
on the home market, constitutes, as I 
have already pointed out, one of the real 
factors complicating and intensifying 
the crisis. 

High prices prevent the absorption of 
stocks; they arise out of the ‘‘dumping’’ 
ef monopolist organizations carrying out 
export, and high protectionist tariffs in 


“the countries importing the correspond- 


ing products. The breach between ex- 
port and home prices was touched upon 
in the Report of the Economic Organiza- 
tion of the League, without, it is true, 
any explanation of its causes, and 
without any conclusions being arrived at. 
The fact, however, that with a 48.3 per 
cent lowering of the price of wheat from 
March, 1929, to March, 1931, on the open 
market in London, there is, in spite of 
an acute agrarian crisis, a 28.5 per cent 
rise in the price of wheat on the Berlin 
market, and a 12.9 per cent increase on 
the Paris market, shows clearly that 
such a policy with regard to prices can 
only curtail the already low purchasing 
powers of the broad masses, and render 
still more acute the existing crisis. 
Thus, the only way in which the crisis 
can be mitigated is by creating condi- 
tions which would at least do something 
for the increase of the purchasing power 
of the masses, facilitating the absorption 
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of goods stocks. And yet the proposals 
to which I have listened in this Commis- 
sion tend precisely toward the intensifi- 
cation of the specific conditions of our 
times, preventing the mitigation of the 
crisis. These proposals would result in 
the further development of the policy of 
high prices, which are so grave an evil 
of the present economic situation. For 
after all, what does the proposal made 
iby the French delegate, M. Poncet, with 
regard to the extension of the present 
practice of international organizations in 
separate branches of industry, amount 
to? The existence of steel and copper 
trusts has not staved off a crisis, but the 
existence of such cartels keeping up price 
levels in the face of overproduction has 
brought about a state of affairs in which 
stocks cannot possibly be absorbed, and 
the crisis threatens to expand far beyond 
the usual limits. This being the case, 
the proposal of the French delegate is 
seen to be aimed at the expansion and 
spreading to new spheres of the existing 
policy of capitalist amalgamation, estab- 
lishing high prices for securing monopo- 
list excess profits. It would seem that 
the mitigation of the crisis called for 
precisely opposite proposals. 

In view of the importance of this ques- 
tion, and of the false accusations of 
“dumping’’ leveled at the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, I would suggest that the States 
meeting here should adopt a joint decla- 
ration, subsequently to be converted into 
an international convention, for the 
compulsory filling up of the breach be- 
tween these prices, and compulsory sale 
on the home market at prices not higher 
than on the foreign market. While we 
categorically deny the existence of Soviet 
“dumping,’’ we would not refuse to take 
part in such an international act, which 
would indubitably have the most favour- 
able effect upon the economic position 
of the broad masses of the population, 
raising their purchasing power and 
helping to absorb overproduction, and 
thus mitigating the crisis. 


I am endeavoring to map out the 
lines along which means might be 
sought for the mitigation of the crisis. 
The first essential, however, is to 
abandon false tracks. Such a false track 
is the incessant harping upon the Soviet 
Union, the fight against which is de- 
clared to be the only radical means of 
curing the world from crises now and 
for evermore. Such a campaign may ap- 
pear of temporary advantage to certain 
interested circles or even countries, not 
necessarily European, competing with 
the Soviet Union in the supply of the 
world market with raw materials, but it 
can never have anything in common with 
the interests of Europe as a whole or 


with the world crisis inasmuch as it af- 
fects the collectivity of European States. 

Not much imagination is required to 
realize that in depriving Europe of a 
market so important and so fraught 
with rapid potential expansion as the 
Soviet Union represents, by depriving 
whole branches of industry of orders and 
thus increasing unemployment, the world 
European crisis will be intensified and 
not mitigated. 


Unfortunately, up to the present cor- 
rect ideas have been insufficiently wide- 
spread as to the prospects of the devel- 
opment of economic relations between 
the U. S. S. R. and the countries sur- 
rounding it. The reconstruction going 
on in the country, the carrying out of 
the Five-Year Plan, do not and will not 
lead to the curtailment of the Soviet 
Union’s foreign trade. The more our na- 
tional economy develops, the stronger it 
becomes, the greater will be its demands 
with their almost infinite potentialities. 
In addition to this, moreover, experience 
has shown the uselessness of such anti- 
Soviet campaigns, proved among other 
things by the fact that, in the very heat 
of the anti-Soviet campaign, the Soviet 
Union concluded the most important in- 
dustrial contracts in Germany and Italy, 
is extending its trade with England and 
other European industrial countries, en- 
tering into negotiations with countries 
hitherto hesitating in this regard. Is not 
this sufficient proof that business con- 
siderations and the economic interests 
of the capitalist countries (precisely dur- 
ing the present crisis) demand, not con- 
flict, but the extension and consolida- 
tion of relations with the Soviet Union, 
and that anti-Soviet campaigns have 
nothing to do with the crisis, and pursue 
either political or narrow competitive 
aims? 

While pointing out the favorable in- 
fluence of the Soviet Union’s foreign 
trade on the present world crisis, I am 
far from desirous of creating an impres- 
sion that there is harmony of interests 
“between the two systems—the capitalist 
and Soviet—now existing in Europe. The 
differences between these two systems 
exist and will continue to exist. These 
two systems are struggling and will con- 
tinue to struggle against each other by 
the very fact of their existence and de- 
velopment. The question is whether this 
struggle and development will be allowed 
to follow a natural process or whether 
both systems will have recourse from 
day to day to mutually hostile measures 
which can have no decisive influence on 
the outcome of the struggle, but will 
turn out to be two-edged weapons. 

There are persons and press organs (I 
do not know how seriously they are to be 
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taken) who ascribe to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment a ‘‘diabolical plan’? for the sale 
of export goods below cost price, with 
the sole aim of disorganizing capitalist 
economy. It would be difficult to imag- 
ine anything sillier than such a plan 
would be, which, while not deciding the 
fate of capitalism, would nevertheless 
bring down export receipts and conse- 
quently reduce imports to the U.S.S.R., 
thus delaying the socialist reconstruction, 


which is an infinitely more important - 


factor in the struggle of the two systems. 
No less absurd are plans for combating 
Soviet foreign trade for, while not de- 
ciding the fate of the Soviet system, 
these strike a far heavier blow at the 
capitalist States, where the crisis can 
only be rendered more acute by the ful- 
filment of such plans. 

On the other hand, it would be naive 
to expect capitalist States consciously 
and impartially to assist the construction 
of socialism in the U.S.S.R., or the 
Soviet Union consciously to further the 
strengthening of the capitalist system. 
The question can only be one of eco- 
nomic agreements and dealings between 
capitalist countries and the Soviet Union, 
mutually advantageous for all parties 
concerned, and for which there is ample 
scope. I am leaving aside for the mo- 
ment the possibility of military attack 
on the Soviet Union and have in view 
a peaceful period of a given duration. 

It is time to realize that the Soviet 
Union is a fact that has got to be reck- 
oned with, that the Soviet Union cannot 
be made to disappear by the incantations, 
abuse and resolutions of certain groups 
and individuals, still clinging to their 
dreams of somehow getting rid of it by 
magic. If the countries here represented 
decided, at a world conference meeting at 
Geneva exactly four years ago, to pass 
a resolution on the possibility of the 
powerful co-existence of two systems at 
the given historical stage, how much 
more reasonable to recognize and loyally 
carry out this resolution now, when the 
Soviet Union is still stronger, when it 
has shown in the last few years the 
immense scope in all its branches of 
economic construction, which has won 
the admiration of foes as well as of 
friends of the Soviet system, the mighty 
popular enthusiasm without which this 
scope would have been absolutely im- 
possible. 

A Commission for the Study of a Euro- 
pean Union cannot base its work upon a 
campaign, or the incitation to a campaign 
against any country or group of countries 
without contradicting its own declared 
principles and aims. 

I began by saying that I would pro- 
pose no means for the elimination of 
the conflicts within the capitalist sys- 
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tem, which are what underlies the world 
crisis. I do think, however, that some- 
thing might be done for the removal 
of phenomena unnecessarily aggravating 
these conflicts and increasing and pro- 
longing the crisis. This requires, in the 
first place, the avoidance of everything 
tending to increase still further the at- 
mosphere of mistrust, uncertainty and 
grievance, the existence of which makes 
it of no avail to speak of the peaceful 
economic cooperation of nations. I am 
as yet unaware whether effective sugges- 
tions have been made to this commission 
on the lines I have indicated. I know a 
great deal has been written and said 
about the establishment of the preferen- 
tial system. I do not feel quite clear as 
to the exact meaning of this. Does it 
mean the establishment by every Euro- 
pean country of special preferential 
tariffs for the produce of other European 
countries? It seems to me that some- 
thing else is intended, namely, the ex- 
tension of preferential tariffs and other 
privileges for certain countries or groups 
of countries only. 

If this is so, would not this mean the 
transference to the economic plane of 
those very methods which before and 
after the war were applied—with ex- 
tremely unfortunate results—on the po- 
litical plane? Would it not result—instead 
of the realization of the principle of a 
United Europe proclaimed in this com- 
mission—in the division of Europe into 
economic groups and camps destined not 
to cooperate, but to combat similar 
groups, the stimulus in these combats 
being not so much economic as political 
motives? We know, for instance, that 
when the question of help for the so- 
called Danube countries was raised at 
Paris, M. Fotitch, the representative of 
Yugoslavia, declared (if I remember 
rightly) that this help would be more of 
a social than a political nature. Here we 
see the question treated without a word 
about economies or the crisis, but simply 
from the political point of view. 
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It seems to me that the creation of 
new blocs and groups, or the consolida- 
tion of those already in existence, the 
artificial economic support of some coun- 
tries to the detriment of others, can only 
render the economic and political struggle 
now going on still more acute, increase 
the existing confusion and chaos and 
lead to results in direct contradiction to 
the slogans according to which this coms 
mission was called to life. It seems to 
me that the establishment of an identi- 
cal attitude to all States and—since we 
are now speaking of Europe—to all 
European States, would do much more 
to facilitate the carrying out of these 
slogans, more especially that of the 


peaceful cooperation of nations. This de-- 


mands that each European State should 
agree to establish identical treatment for 
all other States, eliminating all elements 
of discrimination whatsoever. ; 

I should explain that, in advancing 
these proposals, I by no means intended 
to limit the sovereignty of States histor- 
ically and economically disposed to spe- 
cial forms of close relationships. The 
principle of the free self-determination 
of nations, including the right of each 
State to enter into any unions and fed- 
erations, so long as it is done really 
freely and not for temporary combina- 
tions directed against other countries, 
must remain inviolable. I may describe 
my proposal as a kind of economic non- 
aggression pact. I have endeavoured to 
expound the idea of such a pact in a 
draft protocol, which I venture to bring 
before your attention. I do not know 
what your attitude will be to such a 
protocol, but it will at least serve as evi- 
dence of the readiness of the Soviet 
Union, sure of its strength and utterly 


absorbed in the fulfillment of the vast | 


tasks of internal construction confront- 
ing it, to adhere as before to the prin- 
ciple of the peaceful co-existence of the 
two systems at the given stage of his- 
tory, and of its having no aggressive in- 
tentions, whether of a political or eco- 
nomic nature, against any other nations. 
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The Manufacturers and the | 
Unemployed 


By J. DOUGLAS BROWN 


{The writer of this article is the director 
of the Industrial Relations Section in the 
Department of Economics and Social In- 
stitutions at Princeton University. He 
has been a member of President Hoover’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment 
and was in charge of the preparation of 
several of the committee’s publications. 
Much of the material in the following 
article was gathered while the author was 
actively connected with the President’s 
Committee]. 


N many large industrial plants 
l labor policy has for the past six 

months been receiving the keen- 
est attention. Personnel officers, 
who in 1921 were regarded as unnec- 
essary luxuries in time of depression, 
are now in the inner councils of the 
corporation. In our greatest unem- 
ployment emergency, industrial rela- 
tions have become public relations. A 
large corporation is too sensitive to 
public opinion to be careless of the 
effect which laying off thousands of 
employes would have upon the dis- 
couraged community. 

When the employer was an indi- 
vidual, living in the same community 
with his employes, it was not consid- 
ered ruthless policy to shut down a 
plant rather than operate at a loss. 
As a neighbor whose whole income 
was at stake the employer was not 
beyond commiseration, and was rea- 
sonably expected to take measures to 
avoid bankruptcy or elimination by 
competitors. In a great modern corpo- 
ration, however, the “employer” is a 
large body of stockholders, repre- 
sented by directors and officers, many 
of them unknown in the community. 
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Reserves from previous years and 


profits earned by other plants were 
used to offset any losses accruing 
from continued operations. Such losses 
as there were affected the stockhold- 


ers only through slight reductions in 
dividends, while to the worker who 


had only his wages the result was 
often unemployment. 

But in the present crisis, wage 
earners rather than stockholders have 
become the focus of public attention. 
Unemployment committees, legisla- 
tures and chambers of commerce have 
heightened the interest by frequent 
reports, hearings and conferences. 
Behind this more general interest has 
been the threat of political action. 
Costly relief measures, construction 
of large public works and compulsory 
unemployment insurance have been 
close enough to realization to stir 
many indifferent boards of directors 
to think seriously before demanding 
sweeping reductions in payrolls. 


Many large corporations, instead 
of waiting until public opinion should 
force them to act, have taken the lead 
in initiating new and more enlight- 
ened policies toward their employes. 


These companies have been far ahead — 


of the law in providing safe condi- 


tions of work, compensation for acci- | 


dents, sickness and death, have paid 
good wages, offered steady work and 
respected long service. The attitude of 
the workers has been given careful 
consideration by the executives of 
these companies, and more attention 
has been devoted to community re- 
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sponsibilities when layoffs or wage 
reductions were contemplated. 

As a result the past six months 
have witnessed many new develop- 
ments in working conditions. The first 
and most important of these has been 
the system of “spreading”? work to 
avoid the dismissal of regular em- 
ployes. In its simplest terms this pol- 
icy is to give five days’ work to six 
men rather than six days’ work to 
five. The policy is effected in many 
more complicated ways, however, 
through reductions in working days 
per week or hours per day, shorter 
shifts in continuous process indus- 
tries, alternating or “staggered” 
shifts, gangs or individuals on the 
same job, and rotation of days off. 

Among the hundreds of companies 
which have shortened the working 
week, maintaining the same rate of 
pay per hour in order to spread work, 
are the American Radiator Company, 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
the Eastman Kodak Company, the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, the General Electric Company, 
the Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, the National Cash Register 
Company and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany has adopted schedules of five 
8-hour days, four 8-hour days and 
four 6-hour days, according to pro- 
duction requirements. This company 
has also rotated days off in certain 
departments, such as one in five or 
one in ten, in order to keep more men 
employed. 

The General Electric Company has 
used the stagger system in its Lynn 
plant, with four days a week for each 
shift. The du Pont company has had 
two shifts of three days each in cer- 
tain departments. In certain subsid- 
iaries of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company employes have 
taken off one day a week. The United 
States Steel Corporation, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation and the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mills have followed vigor- 


ously the policy of spreading employ- 
ment. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration was employing 226,614 men 
in December, 1930, compared to the 
average of 224,980 for 1929, despite 
the fact that plant operations were 
on only a 38 per cent basis. 


On the railroads changes in work- 
ing schedules have been limited by 
trade union agreements and operating 
conditions. For example, on the Chi- 
cago & North Western, the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Canadian 
Pacific, the Southern Pacific, the 
Great Northern and the Reading, cer- 
tain crafts have agreed to reduced 
schedules in order to give employment 
to more men during the emergency. 
The trainmen and firemen on some 
roads have limited the maximum days 
worked per month for the same pur- 
pose. 

The experiment of the Kellogg 
Company of Battle Creek has received 
much attention. In this company four 
six-hour shifts a day have been sub- 
stituted for three eight-hour shifts. 
Although weekly money wages were 
reduced, by considering bonuses and 
the reduced cost of living, real wages 
per week may be held to have been 
maintained. The Republic Steel Cor- 
poration also has used four shifts in 
one plant. 

This policy of spreading work has 
most effectively enabled wage earners 
to absorb the shock of the depression. 
Although earnings have decreased 
with hours in practically every in- 
stance, many thousands of workers 
have been saved from dependence on 
bread lines and community relief. The 
concentration of thousands of unem- 
ployed workers’ families in industrial 
centres would have greatly augmented 
the misery, restlessness and demands 
for political action during the past 
Winter. With a second Winter of 
severe unemployment almost inevita- 
ble, discontinuance of this policy is 
open to much question. The objections 
of longer-service employes, produc- 
tion managers and stockholders, while 
increasing, are counterbalanced in 
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many instances by the popular censure 
which employers would incur. 


A system of company loans has 
also been resorted to during the past 
Winter. Where regular employes have 
faced distress because of continued 
idleness, they have been granted loans, 
to be repaid in instalments from 
future wages. The International Har- 
vester Company has been a pioneer 
in adopting this method of preventing 
its people from becoming dependent 
upon community relief. A committee 
is sent to the home of the applicant 
to determine the extent of his need. 
Many other companies have arranged 
for loans, with or without interest. 
In most cases the borrower is consid- 
ered a member of the plant “family” 
who cannot be permitted to suffer 
distress because he is out of work. 


Some companies have substituted 
credits for loans. Coal, housing, gro- 
ceries, medical service and clothing 
have been provided on credit either 
directly by the employer or through 
arrangements with local stores. Such 
credits are expected to be paid on 
return to full-time employment. When 
this presumption is unreasonable, 
charitable relief has often been given, 
financed by the company alone or by 
joint contributions from the company 
and the employed workers. 


The railroads have been active in 
such assistance to furloughed em- 
ployes scattered along their lines. 
Especially in the West, where many 
small towns are almost entirely de- 
pendent upon railroad employment, 
supplies have been provided to fami- 
lies in distress. The Southern Pacific 
company has established a loan fund 
of over $200,000 built up jointly by 
the company and by voluntary deduc- 
tions from employes’ wages. 

In several companies such as the 
General Electric Company and Leeds 
and Northrup in Philadelphia, loans 


_ to employes are arranged as part of 


a system of unemployment benefits. 
Unemployment benefit schemes have 
received a great impetus during the 


past year, but have been limited in 
number by the lack of accumulated 
reserves. Loan funds, however, are 
not hampered by the restrictions 
which benefit plans involve. Like the 
latter, they can be built up with the 
help of employe contributions. When 
repaid by instalments the loans may 
be held as reserve funds for future 
periods of unemployment. 

Spreading work, loans, credits and 
benefits have thus been combined 
with good effect. The provision of 
part-time work has been less costly 
and more widely practiced. It has been 


essentially a sharing of work and not 


an indemnity paid by society. Unlike 
accident compensation, the cost of 
spreading work is paid by one group 
of workers, those otherwise fully 
employed, rather than by the con- 
sumer. The overhead costs borne by 
the employer in spreading work have 
probably been far less than what he 
pays toward accident compensation. 
Even though loans and benefits are 
jointly contributed, the employer 
bears a considerable part of the cost. 
The progressive employer prefers to 
bear the costs of loans and benefits 
for his own employes rather than be 
compelled to pool these costs in a 
State insurance fund. This is proved 
by the rapid spread of loan and bene- 
fit plans during the depression. 


A third important development 
has been the rapid extension of the 
plan of dismissal compensation. 
Technological change, plant mergers, 
speeding up of operations to cut unit 
costs and the installation of incentive 
wage plans have caused the displace- 
ment of slower, less competent or less 
adaptable workers. Many plants have 
attempted to retain longer-service em- 
ployes and permit younger employes 
to bear the brunt of displacement. 
Nevertheless, the physical and mental 
adjustments necessary to perform the 
new work in the new way have fre- 
quently been too great for older men 
to make. The age group from 45 
to 60 has suffered most heavily, not 
in numbers but from the shock of 
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shattered expectancies, reduced earn- 
ings and long-delayed re-employment. 
This displacement of workers has 
been greatly augmented by depression 
and general unemployment. Public 
opinion has at the same time become 
more sensitive to these costs of prog- 
ress borne by displaced workers. As a 
result the dismissal wage or perma- 
nent layoff compensation has been 
developed to lighten the shock and to 
make some amends for lost expecta- 
tions and reduced standards of living. 
Such compensation varies from two 
weeks’ to one year’s wages, accord- 
ing to age and service. In some com- 
panies informal arrangements are 
made in each case, while in larger 
progressive companies schedules are 
prepared which reduce age and ser- 
vice to mathematical factors in order 
to arrive at fair compensation. The 
difficulty of finding another job as 
well as pension expectancies are also 
considered. The payment of this 
“wage” in a lump sum _ permits 
the worker to move to another city, 
finance a period of unemployment, 
acquire a new occupation or purchase 
a business. The dismissal wage sys- 
tem will probably be used more and 
more during the depression. 
_ Many corporations have made care- 
ful analyses of individual needs in 
reducing staffs, transferring men 
from one department or plant to an- 
other and following up men previ- 


ously laid off. Increased emphasis on 
the individual employe marks an im- 
portant advance over previous depres- 
sion periods. This was facilitated by 
the development of personnel depart- 
ments and improved records during 
the past ten years. More important, 
however, has been growing recogni- 
tion in progressive companies that the 
competent workman has a life interest 
in his job. This principle has been 
more in evidence where the manage- 
ment and the employes have been 
drawn together more closely through 
sound programs of joint relations. 
Not since the depression of 1921 
have the relations between capital and 
labor faced so great a challenge. The 
war boom intensified the importance 
of these relations. The abnormal con- 
ditions of 1918, 1919 and 1920 resulted 
in a mushroom growth of industrial 
programs not deeply enough rooted 
to survive the sharp test of the 1921 
depression. With the restriction of im- 
migration, renewed prosperity and 
rapid technological progress since 
1921, a steadier and more permanent 
adjustment between employer and 
employe developed. Can these progres- 
sive measures survive the present 
crisis? If private industry reverts to 
pre-war laissez-faire policies, can it 
escape the alternatives of more vigor- 
ous trade union action and wider pro- 
tective legislation such as exist in Eu- 
rope to buttress the position of labor? 
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Andrew W. Mellon, sere 
Of the Treasury 


By CLINTON W. GILBERT 
Author of “The Mirrors of Washington” 


the most powerful Cabinet 

member in many decades, per- 
haps in the whole history of the coun- 
try. The shrewdest observer of politics 
in Washington, by no means an un- 
questioning admirer of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, once said to me at 
the beginning of Mr. Hoover’s term in 
office: ‘Mr. Mellon has been for eight 
years the most powerful figure in the 
world. He has dominated two admin- 
istrations in the most powerful coun- 
try on earth.” 

The title, “the greatest Secretary of 
the Treasury since Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” is a popular way of attesting the 
fact that in influence and fame he is 
a colossus among Cabinet members. 
These worthies are, as the title indi- 
cates, secretaries, mere clerks to the 
President. How many of them have 
ever made a mark upon their period 
in office? How many of them can one 
remember as more than mere names 
ten years after they get out of office? 
How many of them have overshad- 
owed the Presidents under whom they 
have served and given character to 
the administration of which they were 
a part? How many of them have 
seemed indispensable? When Presi- 
dent Hoover was making up his Cabi- 
net the one thing which the country 
wished to know above all else was, 
“Will Mr. Mellon be Secretary of the 
Treasury?” For several years before 
September, 1929, it was felt that Mr. 
Mellon’s retirement from office would 
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shake the stock market as nothing 
save a great catastrophe would shake 


it. And since the stock market has | 


been shaken to its depths Mr. Mellon 
has remained an assuring symbol, a 
sign that nothing was changed, that 
all we had to do was to tighten our 
belts and wait for the curve to turn 
upward, for the cycle to end, for life 
to resume the pace that it struck in 
the dazzling years that followed the 
World War. His presence in the Cabi- 


net answers all questions. The depres- 
sion was an accident, one of those — 
constantly recurring accidents, and — 


was not due to any fault in the system. 


Every once in a while there is a 


man who personifies a period; it may 
be a very short period, but in his per- 
son he subsumes the whole arc of its 
tendencies. Such a man is Mr. Mellon. 
He is post-war America, America sud- 
denly become a Midas country, Amer- 
ica suddenly aware that it was the 
richest and most powerful country on 
the earth, with nearly all the gold in 
the world, with nearly all the lending 
power in the world, America with the 
world at its feet. He has stood for giv- 
ing every one the freest opportunity 
to participate in the great gold rush 
that began with the end of the war. 
And in thinking as he did and does, 
Mr. Mellon was not only typical of 
America in this period, but of America 
in all its history. For the life of this 
country has always been a gold rush, 
with its free land, its inexhaustible 
natural resources, its rapidly expand- 
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' ing domestic markets; it has been the 


Coal Oil Johnny of all time. And lest 
the language seem critical, let us ex- 
press the hope here and now that it 
always will be. 


Now, then, there is a man who sums 
up in his person the tendencies of a 
period. Such a man in a position of au- 
thority is bound to be important and 
powerful. Behind Mr. Mellon was the 
will of the country to profit by the 
great opportunities which lay before 
the country at the conclusion of the 
war. He was the champion of organ- 
ized business. It looked to him to 
strike off the last of the shackles 
which the war had placed upon it. 
When the captains of industry and the 
capitalists applauded him they were 
applauding lower taxes for themselves 
and greater freedom for development. 
He held unquestioningly the old faith 
that the greatest good for the great- 
est number lay in the utmost freedom 
from governmental restraint of those 
who know best how to mobilize capi- 
tal. Prosperity began at the top and 
best permeated the whole body politic 
when there was the least attempt by 
the government to see that it became 
fairly distributed. Naturally this doc- 
trine was popular with the most in- 
fluential and the most articulate ele- 
ment in society. The great organs of 
public opinion were on his side. It 
needed no education to make his opin- 
ions prevail. They had prevailed in 
this country from the beginning. And 
a people on the frontier of interna- 
tional opportunity were not going to 
change a system that had worked so 
well throughout its history. 

Mr. Mellon once said something that 
was very revealing about his uncon- 
scious habits of thought. It was when 
his faction in Pennsylvania Republi- 
can politics had spent something like 
$2,000,000 to secure the renomination 
of George Wharton Pepper to the 
Senatorship. There was great public 
protest against this extravagant use 
of money to control an election. Mr. 
Mellon was apparently surprised 


about the pother over an expenditure 
for so worthy a purpose. It was, he 
said, “like giving money to a church.” 
It was a naive thing to say, but I 
think it was a perfectly honest and 
entirely literal expression of what is 
his fundamental belief. Mr. Mellon is 
not a very articulate person. He is 
not given to figures of speech. He is, 
moreover, not cynical. He had blurted 
out a faith more freely expressed in 
the State of Cameron, Quay and Pen- 
rose than anywhere else in this Union 
that the great religion of business, 
whose agent is the Republican party, 
must be upheld; that any expenditure 
to this end is justifiable. 

You cannot understand the paradox 
of Mr. Mellon unless on the theory 
that our economic system—what we 
call for short business—is as much of 
a religion to its votaries as commu- 
nism is to the Communists of Russia, 
perhaps not so naively held as the 
faith in Moscow because older and 
more relaxed, but at its purest in 
Pennsylvania. “Giving to a church” 
was an unconscious expression of it. 


Mr. Mellon is at once hard and 
gentle. In Pennsylvania he is de- 
scribed as ruthless in banking and in 
politics. And in Washington he is kind 
and friendly. He reminds you a little 
of the charming and civilized Inquisi- 
tor in Bernard Shaw’s play, Joan of 
Arc, who for the Church could steel 
himself to send the Maid of Orleans 
to the stake. Of course in Pittsburgh 
he is mostly a legend, a lonely banker, 
whose name men mentioned only in 
whispers, “Mr. M.,”’ and men’s knees 
naturally shake in the presence of 
powerful bankers. But if one-half 
the Pittsburgh story is true, Mr. Mel- 
lon must have had something that 
took the place of the Church for 
Shaw’s Inquisitor to be the awe-in- 
spiring figure in the business world 
that he was there. 


In Washington we know him better. 
His face, his manner of speech, his 
shyness and loneliness, a hundred in- 
cidents, reveal him for the kindly man 


oa 74.3>- des wa 


he is, delighting in occasional human 
contacts. His face is that of an artist 
or an old-fashioned magazine editor, 
sensitive and refined. He makes me 
think of Scott, the famous editor of 
the Manchester Guardian, another 
man of great age. He is so shy that he 
can hardly look at you when he speaks 
to you and he stammers a little as he 
speaks from nervousness. He shrinks 
from human contacts, yet finds pleas- 
ure in them. In Pittsburgh he lived 
utterly to himself, not going out so- 
cially or entertaining at his home, 
which, of course, added to his reputa- 
tion for being a kind of banking mon- 
ster. In Washington he has mellowed, 
finding a certain pleasure in society 
and expanding under the adulation 
bestowed on the greatest Secretary of 
the Treasury since Alexander Hamil- 
ton. But you can see him any day 
walking home alone to his solitary 
apartment or perhaps with a single 
old friend for luncheon. 

Still he is perfectly approachable. A 
young reporter who has been study- 
ing law on the side rushes in to tell 
him that he has passed his bar ex- 
amination. The reporter receives the 
warmest congratulations, Mr. Mellon 
showing the liveliest personal interest. 
“T might have been a lawyer,” says 
Mr. Mellon. “I used to work in my 
father’s law office and look up cases 
for him. I planned to enter the bar.” 
With a wistful glance back at his 
youth, he adds, “I might have been 
a better lawyer than banker.” 

In Pittsburgh probably no newspa- 
per man ever penetrated “Mr. M.’s” 
private office, but in Washington 
there is no high official who seems to 
enjoy so thoroughly as the Secretary 
of the Treasury the so-called confer- 
ences with the press. These take place 
twice a week. Mr. Mellon sits at his 
desk and the correspondents, mostly 
those who cover the treasury and 
thus are familiar to him, dispose 
themselves about him in chairs. They 
quiz him upon the news of the day. 
He enjoys matching wits with them, a 
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practice in which he enjoys the same 
unfair advantage that a banker has 
in talking to clients seeking loans. If 
they press him for information which 
he is unwilling to disclose, he becomes 
a little more hesitant in speech than 
ordinarily. The perspiration nervously 
breaks out upon his face. He is unwill- 
ing to mislead them. He conceals what 
he feels must be concealed with ob- 
vious reluctance. It is a friendly per- 
formance all the way through, for 
there is not a Cabinet member in 
Washington who is more thoroughly 
liked and esteemed by the members 
of the press than the Secretary of the 
Treasury is. 


I shall tell one more story which il- 
lustrates the kindly quality of the 
Secretary. Early in his administration 
of the Treasury Department a Wash- 
ington lawyer had an income tax case 
that bothered him. So he decided to 
present it personally to Mr. Mellon. 
He told him the story of his client’s 
claim against the government. It was 
a just claim. “You don’t know much 
about the income tax law,’’ remarked 
Mr. Mellon. “I don’t know a thing 
about it; that’s why I came to you,” 
said the lawyer frankly. “Give the 
papers to me,” said the Secretary. 
“Tll have them fixed up properly.” 
The lawyer did so and got the tax re- 
fund for his client. 

Mr. Mellon’s shyness and nervous- 
ness make him dislike public appear- 
ances, especially speech-making. When 
the statue of Alexander Hamilton was 
unveiled south of the Treasury Build- 
ing the Secretary had to make a 
speech. So he wrote himself a brief 
address and read it in a voice that 
could not be heard twenty feet. A re- 
porter who was covering the unveil- 
ing caught him as he was hurrying 
back from his ordeal to his office. 
“Mr. Secretary,” he said, “will you let 
me have a copy of your address?” 
“Didn’t you hear it?” asked the Secre- 
tary. ‘No, I am sorry to say I could 
not get near enough,” replied the re- 
porter. ‘Well, I am’ glad you didn’t,” 
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said the Secretary, who never let him 
see a copy of the speech. 

A collector of paintings, he makes 
no pretensions to a gallery. He dis- 
poses his masterpieces about his 
apartment in Washington in the 
rooms that he frequents, where they 
are a part of his daily life. Unlike 
most very rich men, he does not own 
homes in various parts of the world. 
He has his house in Pittsburgh and 
his apartment in Washington. He has 
no country house in England or cha- 
teau in France or mansion at Newport 
or Palm Beach. He has _ recently 
bought two Colonial houses in Vir- 
ginia, but not for himself. One was 
for his daughter and the other was 
for his son. : 

Such a modest, sensitive, kindly 
man must have steeled himself to be 
the hard banker that they say he was 
in Pittsburgh. I fall back on my ex- 
planation, the ‘‘Church,” the religion 
of the existing order that he served. 

This faith in the existing order is of 
the blind, unquestioning sort. He 
breathed it in Pennsylvania, a State 


‘which, if it breeds an occasional 


Pinchot, still breeds its Grundys. He 
entered public life too late to acquire 
a social consciousness. Progressive 
movements passed him by untouched, 
so that he can still cry out in amaze- 
ment at criticism that spending a 
large sum of money to secure the elec- 
tion of a servant of business to the 
United States is like giving money to 
a church. He has the immense grasp 
of detail that men of imagination and 
ranging intellects seldom have the pa- 
tience to acquire. His mind is acute 
rather than large. It is that of the 
banker trained to see little flaws in 
plans brought to him to be financed. 


A shrewd Democrat who has his 
eye upon him constantly and who 
probably regards him as the most 
potent force the Democratic party has 
to overcome, once said to me, apprais- 
ing him, “TI don’t think he is the great 
man they say he is, but he can always 
tell what is under the chip.” Mr. Mel- 


lon had just been testifying before a 
Congressional committee and my ap- 


praiser illustrated what he meant by 
knowing what is under the chip. Mr. 
Mellon’s custom when appearing be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee or 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is to take the stand himself, but 
have his statement read by one of his 
assistants. “You could see today,” my 
Democratic friend went on, “that he 
had never seen the statement that 


was being read for him. But when its . 


author was headed toward an assump- 
tion that I was ready to pounce upon, 
Mr. Mellon every time would break in 
and testify himself, taking another 
line and avoiding the embarrassment 
that he could see coming.” 

A distinguished lawyer, who was 
once general counsel of one of Mr. 
Mellon’s biggest corporations, tells a 
story which illustrates this quality of 
Mr. Mellon’s mind. An important con- 
tract was to be entered into. Half a 
dozen lawyers had drawn it up and 
passed upon it. The proper subordi- 
nate officials in the corporation had 
approved it. It was before the board 
of directors for action. Mr. Mellon sat 
at the head of the table reading the 
document and when he got through 
he pointed out half a dozen holes in 
it that had been overlooked by the 
lawyers and corporation officials. 

Until he came to Washington as 
Secretary of the Treasury Mr. Mellon 


was always a man of mystery. I re-. 


call that when I learned in 1921 that 
he was to be in President Harding’s 
Cabinet I had never heard of him be- 
fore. He was one of the “unknown 
millionaires.’ People read with aston- 
ishment that he was one of the half- 
dozen richest men in the country. 
Even Pittsburgh, his home town, did 
not know him personally. It knew him, 
of course, as the most powerful man 
financially in the State. First there 
was Andrew Carnegie, who ruled 
Pittsburgh financially. When he sold 
out his steel company to the Morgans 
Henry C. Frick became Pittsburgh’s 


ee fee ag: 


master financier. And when he died 
the third in line and most powerful 
of them all became Andrew W. Mellon. 

This list of names recalls that Pitts- 
burgh was in Mellon’s youth the in- 
dustrial capital of the country. The 
lad was brought up in an atmosphere 
of business. His father, Judge Thomas 
Mellon, a Scotch-Irishman, a lawyer 
and a banker, took him out of college 
to plunge him into business. The Sec- 
retary always explains that leaving 
college before graduation was wel- 
come because it saved him from mak- 
ing a speech. 

One of the first tests the father 
made of him was to advance money 
to him and his brother, Richard B. 
Mellon, to organize a lumber business. 
The two boys did well as lumber deal- 
ers and showed their shrewdness by 
selling out their plant as they saw a 
business slump approaching. By the 
time he was 25 years old Andrew was 
head of the paternal bank, T. Mellon 
& Sons. This institution, now the Mel- 
lon National Bank, is controlled by 
the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, formerly Frick’s bank, which 
the Mellon family now owns. 

The fortune of a million or so which 
the Mellons inherited from their 
father has been expanded into. hun- 
dreds of millions through shrewd in- 
vestments in business. Andrew Mellon 
has been an infallible judge of the 
business possibilities of small under- 
takings coming to his bank for capital 
and, what is even more important, of 
the character of men seeking this 
capital. 

Two young men came to him with 
a process for making aluminum, ask- 
ing modestly for the loan of a few 
thousand dollars. Mr. Mellon backed 
them with much more than they 
asked for. Thus originated one of the 
great Mellon properties, the Alumi- 
num Company of America. The his- 
tory of his bridge-building interests 
is similar. The Mellons acquired an 
old bridge-building plant. They want- 
ed some one to run it. They persuaded 
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two young men with experience in 
bridge building to undertake the man- 


agement, giving each one-fifth inter- 


est in the new company and retaining 
the other three-fifths themselves. 
That is practically the story of An- 
drew Mellon’s rise to be not only one 
of the greatest bankers but one of the 


greatest industrialists in the country. 


The Mellons always had vast cash re- 
sources on hand, And Andrew Mellon 
always had a sure eye for the men 
who came looking for financial back- 
ing. Thus when he became Secretary 


of the Treasury he resigned as an of- 


ficer or director of 160 corporations. 
His greatest interests apart from 
aluminum and bridge building are the 
Gulf Oil Company, the American Lo- 
comotive Company, the Standard 
Steel Car Company and a recently 
acquired one, the Worthington Pump 
Company. Besides, he is a large stock- 
holder in the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He has big coal interests and he owns 
banks all over Pennsylvania. 

He was a behind-the-scenes factor 
in Pennsylvania long before the rest 
of the country knew him. It was to 
him that Penrose always turned for 
his largest contributions for political 
purposes. And he financed his old 
friend and counsel, Philander C. Knox, 
in the fight against the League of 
Nations. It was through this fight and 
through Senator Knox that he was 
brought to the attention of President 
Harding and became Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


He is a great practical banker, one 


of the greatest practical bankers, a 
rule-of-thumb financier rather than a 
great creative Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He may be the greatest Secretary 
of the Treasury since Alexander 
Hamilton, in fact. There have been 
few of them that could be called great. 
But the implied comparison is a false 
one. He has never had to smite the 
rock of natural resources so that 
abundant revenues would burst forth. 
His task has been to check the flow of 
excessive revenues into the treasury, 
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to reduce taxes, a performance that 
calls forth loud encomiums from 
grateful taxpayers. Reducing taxes is 
the pleasantest function of a financial 
administration. And no Secretary of 
the Treasury in the history of the 
world has ever had the opportunity to 
reduce taxes as greatly as he did. 

When the time comes fairly to ap- 
praise his accomplishments, his mak- 
ing reduction in the national debt of 
about $9,000,000,000 since 1921 keep 
pace with the reduction in taxes will 
be reckoned Mr. Mellon’s greatest ser- 
vice. A lesser man might have yielded 
to the politicians and given the tax- 
payers even greater ease of their bur- 
dens, leaving the debt more to future 
generations, the putative beneficiaries 
of the war expenditures. But Mr. Mel- 
lon had the banker’s feeling about 
bonded indebtedness. In reducing 
taxes he always clung grimly to 
enough surplus revenues to reduce in- 
debtedness at a rate never before ap- 
proached by a government. He had to 
fool Congress repeatedly by excessive- 
ly conservative estimates of income in 
order to retain revenues for debt re- 
duction. 

His future fame will rest upon this 
and on the extraordinary phenomenon 
of a Cabinet member who at times 
seemed to be more important than the 
President. Half the great majority by 
which Mr. Coolidge was re-elected was 
due to a desire to see Mr. Mellon con- 
tinued in the treasury. 

His contemporaneous fame sprang 
less from this substantial achievement 
than from the ‘Mellon plan” of re- 
ducing the rates in the higher brackets 
of the income tax. Some more socially 
minded administration than Mr. Cool- 
idge’s may have to reverse Mr. Mel- 
lon’s work in this direction. The “Mel- 
lon plan” may be undone in the not 
very distant future. If so, it will mean 
that a new epoch in American history 
has begun, that the Mellon idea, that 
prosperity reaches the greatest num- 
ber of people most freely and most 
equitably when the government least 


attempts to regulate its distribution, 
has been rejected by the country. = 

It will be the function of economic 
historians to estimate the social con- 
sequences of the enactment of the 
“Mellon plan” into law. We lack as yet 
the perspective to judge those conse- 
quences and perhaps they will always 
be in dispute. But certain things have 
ensued. There has been in Mr. Mel- 
lon’s day in the treasury the most 
rapid concentration of wealth in the 
history of the country, to which the 
lessening of taxes on larger incomes 
may or may not have contributed. An 
era of mad speculation, perhaps un- 
paralleled in history, speculation not 
only in the securities market but in 
the expansion of industrial plants also, 
followed. To this Mr. Mellon’s in- 
sistence on the widest opportunities 
for wealth may have contributed. 


His fame for the present has been 
somewhat dimmed by the panic that 
followed this speculation. And his rep- 
utation as a sober financier suffers 
from his joining President Coolidge 
in encouraging the excesses of the 
stock market. It almost seemed as if 
he, the conservative banker, had not 
been proof against the fantastic idea 
that the ex-President had initiated a 
‘new era,” in which men would not 
pay for the follies of inflation by the 
pains of deflation, in which a weekly 
cheerful statement from the White 
House could end the facile descent in- 
to the Avernus of depression. 

Then, too, there is the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff. Mr. Mellon, when it 
finally passed Congress, seemed to re- 
gard it with misgivings, for his 
spokesman, Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, hesitated, saying for twenty- 
four hours that he might not vote for 
it. But he finally did. And Mr. Mellon 
never lifted his voice against it; on 
the contrary, he approved it, reluc- 
tantly perhaps, but still he approved. 
The nation had a right to ask for 
more vision from the greatest Secre- 
tary of the Treasury since Alexander 
Hamilton. 
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The Good and Bad in 


American Education 


By Guy STANTON ForpD 


Dean of Graduate School, University of Minnesota 


66 OU have in America,” said 
a distinguished foreign vis- 
itor, ‘‘the poorest schools in 

the world—and the best; and therein 
lies your great advantage.” He was 
right on all three counts and, one may 
venture to add, upon every level of 
the educational ladder. 

It is difficult to imagine anything 
more totally inadequate as an educa- 
tional unit than the still prevalent 
shabby, weather-beaten, isolated, bare 
and unsupervised one-room country 
school. At the other end of the scale 
we have more than its match in edu- 
cational inefficiency in the poverty- 
stricken, narrow-visioned, ill-manned 
institution without adequate library 
or laboratories, yet called by grace 
of its charter and the muddleheaded 
zeal of its founders an American col- 
lege or university. 

On the other hand, when the visitor 
said we had some of the best schools, 
did he mean the well-equipped con- 
solidated schools in rural areas; the 
promising centres where pre-school 
studies are opening up unexplored 
areas; the interesting if not always 
convincing “progressive” experimen- 
tal schools; the well-equipped, well- 
staffed, magnificentiy housed high 
schools with their diversified pro- 
grams; the better colleges with their 
excellent faculties, or some of the 
truly great universities to which 
students from all over the world are 
coming for training in an ever-in- 


creasing list of specialties both scien- 
tific and professional ? ; 

The want of any national system 
of education on any level and the 
variety of origin and of support and 
control for all types of schools repre- 
sented in forty-eight States have 
made impossible any deadening uni- 
formity of either high or low level in 
achievement. 

In this. welter of differing types of 
institutions variety and vagary have 
often looked like experiment and have 
been heralded as progress. Real prog- 
ress has too often been sporadic and 
individual. If a Horace Mann became 
Commissioner of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, something significant hap- 
pened in Massachusetts during his in- 
cumbency; if a Bilbo became Governor 
of Mississippi, something else hap- 
pened, and of a quite different sort. 
An Eliot in Harvard, a Gilman in 
Johns Hopkins, a Van Hise in Wis- 
consin, a Russell in Teachers College 
put their impress on one institution, 
and ultimately on many, chiefly be- 
cause they were leaders and other 
administrators were often followers 
of whatever seemed novel or the 
current fashion. The result might be 
higher standards and better training 
or it might be a new crop of padded 
catalogs from jerry-built institutions 
attempting to do what neither staff 
nor resources entitled them to pre- 
tend to do. 

But in the last few decades some- 
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thing has been happening in the 
American educational world. It had 
to happen. Any educational system 
at any level, from primary grade to 
graduate school, would have broken 
down completely if it had not been 
able to readjust itself from the sim- 
pler tasks and lesser numbers of 1890. 
With more than one-fourth of our 
present population in some kind of 
school for a longer period than ever 
before, with a million teachers and 
with aggregate investments in build- 
ings and equipment that must be 
reckoned in billions, there is only one 
answer as to what is the chief ac- 
tivity, if not the chief concern, of the 
citizens of this country. 

The problems that this sheer mass 
of pupil material produced have 
moved along the educational scale 
with the advance of the rising num- 
bers. The primary and grade schools 
received, retained and passed on ten 
times as many youngsters as the high 
schools had ever handled under their 
old function of college preparation. 
Educators revamped the high school 
into “the people’s college,” a revolu- 


tion in itself with some of the ex- 


cesses of such movements, The un- 
suspecting colleges found five or six 
times as many students on their door- 
steps—the number in this year of 


financial depression rising to nearly 


a million. The colleges are now dis- 
gorging their products on the pro- 
fessional and graduate schools, and 
these are asked in turn to select and 
reject and train numbers that sound 
fantastic. 

A quarter of a century ago it was 
thought necessary to recruit students 
for college and for the learned pro- 
fessions and graduate study. The 
problem now is to maintain sound 
educational standards in the colleges 
and to preserve learning in the pro- 
fessions and research in the graduate 
schools. Sheer numbers are threat- 
ening them with the kind of dilution 
and flabbiness and flight from dis- 
cipline and standards that have af- 
fected the institutions below them. 
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The educational fundamentalist whe 
still talks of “the good old times” is 
always with us. But any one now 


teaching in an institution of the same © 


general character as the one from 
which he graduated twenty-five years 
ago knows that the competent student 
has a better opportunity to get a good 
education than he was offered. The 
clamant critics may consider this dog- 
matic optimism. I am inclined to think 
they are right as I look at the tran- 
script of a college (sic) course before 
me which lists two courses in saw 
filing offered for admission to a Mid- 
dle Western graduate school which is 
so unprogressive that it has no re- 
search work for a saw filer and must 
refer the student to an Eastern insti- 
tution. 


How do I measure progress and 


maintain a hopeful attitude in the — 


face of such aberrations? Incidentally 


by observing that the death rate is 
rising for the cheap and tawdry insti- 
tutions that we freely charter with the 
privilege of wasting the four most 
precious years in the life of a young 
man or woman. Funds from mis- 
guided donors, legislators and denomi- 
national zealots are failing them. Not 
even a winning professional football 
team can pump new life into their 
veins, and that is the supreme test. 
The present financial stringency will 
have to its credit a few educational 
tombstones to offset the crippling of 
sound and Promising colleges and uni- 
versities. 


The real criteria of educational 
progress are to be sought in matters 
that pertain to the teacher and the 
student. Budgets and buildings and 
curricula and degrees and administra- 
tive readjustments have meaning and 
relevancy only as they facilitate the 
free intercourse in this age-old duality 
of teacher and taught in the preserva- 
tion and promotion of what is socially 
most significant and individually most 
satisfying to him who would lead the 
good life. The fact that our generation 
has left the definition of these terms 


hood to maturity is a partial explana- 
tion of many of our present difficulties, 
including the difficulty of telling who 
is teacher and who is taught. 

When we turn specifically to the 
faculties and their attitude and 
equipment for their part of the dual 
task of education some half-dozen 
items may be listed as a measure of 
progress. They are not present on 
every campus, but they are effective 
on enough campuses to indicate ten- 
dencies. 

First, there is the fact that faculties 
as such, despite their specialization 
and their departmentalization, are in- 
creasingly conscious of their joint 
responsibilities as a group or class or 
profession. This is not only because 
they have a national organization that 
sturdily defends freedom of teaching 
and security of tenure. Such an or- 
ganization is certainly needed in a 
democracy that is alternately in dan- 
ger of uniting as a mob and then of 
dividing into social, religious, political 
and economic factions to snipe at one 
another and at the professor in no 


man’s land between them. The major 


point for us is that faculties as such 
have been forced out of their ruts and 
grooves and are studying the values 
in what they are doing. They are ask- 
ing as a profession what should be 
taught, how can it best be taught, to 
whom can it be taught? 

The self-searching that is the con- 
stant inward light of every good in- 
dividual teacher has been turned 
collectively on every angle of what 
the college as an institution is doing. 
Faculties have assumed as a group, 
as a profession, a joint responsibility. 
The spirit of inquiry and judicial ap- 
praisal that they have devoted to their 
several specialties is increasingly being 
applied to their joint task and to the 
new social situations and problems 
with which their students will be 
faced. When such a spirit moves on 
the waters it is more hopeful than an 
administrative fiat from the presi- 
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so wholly to the individual from child- | 


dent’s office. The true educational 
leader is the one who can evoke it and 
lead it and become its executive. This 
does not mean a revolution. Faculties 
have all the entrenched interests and 
human inertia of any other group to 
overcome, and silent historic influ- 
ences play upon them quite as much as 
does the babble of the present. 

In the second place, teaching and re- 
search have taken on new dignity and 
found widened opportunities and sup- 
port because of the rise and activity 
in the last quarter century of a pecu- 
liarly American institution, the great 
endowed educational foundation. An 
incomplete list shows 108 of them 
with an aggregate capital of $1,000,- 
000,000 and an aggregate income of 
nearly $50,000,000. Very few of them 
operate directly, but are wisely con- 
tent to give to others both the funds 
and the responsibility for the prose- 


cution of programs of education and — 


research. The very giving itself is 
a responsibility so great and so 
fraught with the issues of life and 
death for other institutions and for 
scholarship and learning in America 
that no one connected with a foun- 
dation would add to his burdens by 
assuming to direct or execute the de- 
tails of a program once approved, 
These foundations have been sources 
of support in new and untried fields 
of education such as the pre-school 
child and art education; they have 
sought strategic points as leverage 
for backward areas especially in the 
South; they have helped to lift the 
standards of professional education 
notably in medicine and public health. 
They have sought to support scholar- 
ship until there comes that day on 
which a democracy will become con- 
scious of the social value of the rare 
creative mind in art, letters and the 
basic sciences. Their mistakes are 
tremendously outweighed by the good 
they have done. Their policies for the 
coming twenty-five years are of more 
significance even than for the past. 
In the third place, there is the group 
of non-university agencies and fellow- 
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ships which have derived their funds 
largely from the foundations. A vol- 
ume, not a paragraph, might be given 
to the National Research Council, the 

~ Social Science Research Council, the 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, the Council on Education, the 
Guggenheim Foundation fellowships, 
the support to fellowships in the fine 
arts of the Carnegie Corporation, in 
international affairs of the Carnegie 
Endowment, in science and medicine 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, in 
music of the Juilliard Foundation and 
thus through an impressive list of 
fields and foundations. It is the train- 
ing and travel thus made possible that 
is saving promising young scholars 
from stagnation and is enriching and 
strengthening the faculties to which 
they belong. It is a work that is ex- 
traordinarily timely, for the inrush of 
students has forced the recruiting of 
college faculties at levels that scrape 
mediocrity and put heavier burdens 
of teaching on the promising but un- 
prepared. 

These national cooperative organi- 
zations of scholars have helped to 
break down the imaginary lines 
drawn by narrow specialization. They 
have united men on widely scattered 
campuses into a new fellowship of 
scholars laboring on common research 
problems. A composite of the agenda 
prepared for the sessions of these 
national councils of scholars would 
be a chart which indicated the course 
American scholarship had set for it- 
self in the next decade. Whether they 
fail or succeed, their planning is a 
cheering contrast to the muddle 
through inefficiency of the political 
and financial groups. 

A fourth factor is the growing 
strength and generally beneficial in- 
fluence of the national associations of 
universities, colleges and professional 
schools. Here the administrative and 
institutional problems are subjects of 
consideration but not to the exclusion 
of the interests of teaching and schol- 
arship. The emphasis is rather on the 


best ways of serving these two major 
interests. No one can deny the ser- 
vices of these associations in striving 
for minimum standards that will pro- 
tect the public, the student and the 
teacher. Such national association 
standards are modest enough in the 
definition of an acceptable college or 
professional school. They are ripe for 
revision but since 1900 they have done 
a needed work in leveling up college 
and professional work. 


It is to the credit of the colleges 
and universities that they have as- 
sumed leadership and responsibility 
in the initiation of what may well be 
the greatest field of development in 
the next twenty-five years—adult 
education. No existing interests or 
standards on any campus were neces- 
sarily weakened or lowered by this 
expansion of the educational horizon. 
Only the educational fundamentalists 
still decry it. It is now so clearly a 
field with its own special staff and 
its own freedom to study and solve 
its problems and it has succeeded so 
well that it need ask few financial 
favors in the metropolitan centres. 
Its future should be more and more 
in its own hands, but its support and 
direction and consequent lusty growth 
are a credit to liberal leadership of 
existing colleges and universities. 

Thirty years ago Presidents Eliot, 
Harper and Gilman tentatively select- 
ed some dozen institutions with grad- 
uate schools strong enough to justify 
membership in an Association of 
American Universities. The member- 
ship, based on selective standards 
more exacting than they set up, has 
risen to nearly thirty and includes 
both endowed and State-supported in- 
stitutions. This is some measure of 
progress upon the higher levels of 
scholarship. President Butler has re- 
cently said we had only eight univer- 
sities. Speculative interest has been 
in identifying the eight; mine is in 
his definition of a university. It would 
be easy to make a definition of a uni- 
versity that would exclude President 
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which he is most certain, and it would _ 


be equally easy to extend the Associa- 
tion of American Universities’ list by 
including institutions doing real uni- 
versity work in a few fields, such as 
the California Institute of Technology 
at Pasadena. The only point, however, 
is that by any reasonable definition 
_ there are three times as many univer- 
sities doing in some fields adequate 
graduate work as there were thirty 
years ago. 

The proof lies partly in the dimin- 
ished flow of American students 
abroad for their doctors’ degrees and 
more distinctly in the flow of discrim- 
inating foreign students to America 


for guidance in research training. The © 


first is a doubtful gain, but the latter 
is good for both American and Euro- 
pean provincialism. It means that we 
have now a more just proportion of 
the world’s scholarship in our univer- 
sities. It is not yet what it should be, 
but it is rising. The available statistics 
as to graduate students and earned 
higher degrees covering only the bet- 
ter institutions shows that the centre 
of gravity in this type of work has 
_ shifted from Europe to America and 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Mississippi Valley. More significant is 
the renaissance in the South. Where 
twenty-five years ago scholarship and 
active research was a memory or a 
present illusion, the South now has in 
the Universities of North Carolina, 
Texas and Virginia, and in Tulane, 
Vanderbilt and Rice, vigorous centres 
in the leadership of professional and 
graduate work. The maintenance of 
such centres means higher standards 
for the whole South and more ade- 
quate training of college teachers. 
Perhaps enough has been said of 
the possibilities and actualities of bet- 
ter trained faculties. It is an encour- 
aging outlook, although there are still 
too few excellent men to meet the 
demand. Mediocrity we shall always 
have in abundance. The facilities at 
laboratories in the better institutions 
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have reached a point of general 
strength where the next problem is to 
prevent useless competition and dupli- 
cation in attempts by several institu- 
tions to excel in every subject. 

Colleges are not created for facul- 
ties but for students. What about 
them? It has already been indicated 
that there are too many of them. The 
too many means, in general, too many 
who enter the four-year college with 
no serious interest in what it offers 
and with abilities of a kind or a degree 
appropriate to some other sort of 
training. The best of them have been 
exposed, in well-equipped high schools 
and preparatory schools, to better edu- 
cational opportunities than the mass 
of college graduates had up to 1880. 
In so far as their intelligence and in- 
dustry have enabled them to utilize 
these opportunities they form the 
great body of those who can success- 
fully complete a college course. 


This body of capable students should 
be larger. We know that the social 
waste in providing for those who 
should not attempt a college course is 
matched by the failure of democracy | 
to provide means for a college educa- 
tion to the 25 per cent of capable high 
school graduates who can never go to 
college because of poverty. Why spend 
all these millions in support of colleges 
and not spend the additional amount 
that will make the original invest- 
ment productive? 


Given, however, our present condi- 
tions, what are we doing more than 
has been done in the past to select 
the qualified student and to adapt our 
teaching to him? So much more that 
any educational gathering is a con- 
fusion of testimonials as to the ef- 
ficacy of the scores of experiments 
going on at the college level. (Some 
138 were reported at the recent Bos- 
ton convention of the American As- 
sociation of University Women.) 
Many of them have about as much 
novelty as a new way of cutting a 
pie to teach fractions. All of them 
must be judged by their effectiveness 
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in finding better men and women to 
teach better students under conditions 
that will give better results, not for a 
day or a job alone, but for a life in 
which leisure and labor will contribute 
equally to inner satisfactions and out- 
ward social adjustments. The discov- 
ery and rediscovery of this formula 
has filled every century of recorded 
history with educational reforms and 
reformers and always most appropri- 
ately in an era like our own of con- 
fusion and the questioning of all 
things. 
Leaving aside for the moment ad- 
ministrative devices of reorganiza- 
tion, it may be suggested that most 
of the reforms so much discussed in 
the last decade derive in some way 
more immediately from four men who 
did their work before the World War. 
Charles W. Eliot at Harvard hastened 
the breaking up of the old Procrus- 
tean curriculum and laid his stress 
upon the student and his individual 
interests and abilities; Woodrow Wil- 
son at Princeton sought in a tutorial 
system to centre the college in the 
teacher in a new and more inspiring 
relation to the student; William 
James and G. Stanley Hall by their 
promotion of psychology gave valid- 
ity to the recognition of individual 
differences and new dignity to the 
objective study of educational meth- 
ods. Their work lies at the basis of 
most of the plans and reforms and 
techniques by which this generation 
is attempting to solve the problem of 
mass education at the college level. 
This new situation has challenged 
‘chiefly the four-year liberal arts col- 
lege, a peculiarly American institu- 
tion. That it must be saved has given 
way as a battle cry to earnest effort 
to make it worth saving. Unless that 
effort succeeds it will go or survive 
only in a much modified form. Argu- 
ment about its necessity is futile. It 
is threatened from below by the 
junior college which extends the high 
school through the usual freshman 
and sophomore years. It is in danger 
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of losing its juniors and seniors to 
the larger universities where these 
years may be used in preparation for ~ 
entrance to a professional course. The — 
problem of the arts college is to serve — 
some purpose as a four-year unit not 
served by combining the upthrust of 
the high school and the reaching 
down of the university in its profes- 
sional and graduate schools. The prob- 
lem is just as acute whether the lib- 
eral arts college is part of a university 
or an isolated unit. It is difficult to 
believe that the better and stronger 
ones will not survive, because it is — 
difficult to believe that we shall not — 
have in this land a body of students 
interested in a liberal education for 
its own values and economically so 
situated that they can gratify their 
fondness for study that has no imme- 
diate relation to earning a living. 


It is the four-year college that is 
most often subject to criticism and 
now most often the centre of reform 
efforts. The other colleges that ac- 
cept students directly from the high 
school, such as engineering and agri- 
culture, may be in more need of re- 
form, but they are not getting it. The 
new ventures either in administration, 
student selection, teaching methods or 
curricula are on the campuses of 


Swarthmore, Rollins, Antioch, Dart- — 


mouth, Reed, Bennington or in the 
arts colleges within the large uni- 
versities, Princeton, Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Wisconsin or Minnesota. The 
University of Chicago is an apparent 
exception in its plan to reform along 
the whole educational battlefront, 
from freshman year to graduate 
school. 

The novelty and significance of the 
Chicago plan is partly in an adminis- — 
trative reorganization and partly in 
an educational experiment involving 
chiefly the freshman and sophomore 
years. The administrative reorgani- 
zation groups all departments at 
every level of their teaching into four 
intra-related fields. The transition 
from senior college to graduate school 


is ioe formal for able students, but 
_ not less easy than before. The gradu- 
_ ate school is not an administrative 
unit of the whole university but 
rather the apex of the four groups 
which divide the offerings open to 
any freshman. 


The real educational experiment 
_ lies in the attempt to make the first 
_ two years broadly cultural and gen- 
erally preparatory by offering orien- 
_ tation courses on different levels in 
_ both freshman and sophomore years 
in the four fields of social science, 
_ biological science, physical science 
and the humanities. A “tool course” 
_ (language, mathematics) may be 
_ among the entering freshman’s first 
choices and three months later he 
_ designates one field as his choice for 
more intensive study in conferences. 
_ All work is to be tested by compre- 
hensive annual examinations. The 
interest of educators will be focused 
_ on the outcome of this junior college 
_ plan and, as in the case of the Wis- 
-consin experiment, measurable out- 
- comes cannot be expected for several 
years. 
In all seriousness it must be said 
_ that the variety and vigor of all this 
experimentation is an encouraging 
sign. It is infinitely more promising 
than the old institutional smugness 
and deadly inertia. Every one of 
- these experiments has merit in so far 
as it approximates the conditions al- 
ready suggested as essential in the 
competent teaching of competent 
students. No one of them is a panacea, 
No one of them can or should be 
adopted by every other institution. 
What might work in Rollins and Reed 
Colleges would not necessarily suc- 
ceed at Carleton and Minnesota. When 
Harvard adds luxurious dormitories 
- to its preceptorial system, it adds ma- 
terial advantages to living conditions 
but little that is material to the suc- 
cess of its preceptorial system. The 
_ Wisconsin experiment now in process 
: of liquidation could scarcely have 
been extended to the rest of the arts 
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college even on the Madison campus, 
even if it had succeeded beyond the 
dreams of its promoters. Much the 
same is true of the Swarthmore plan 
so far as thoroughgoing imitation is 
concerned. It is working well and 
should continue to now that income 
from endowment is rising to replace 
the special subsidy of $250,000. But 
even if funds and staff were avail- 
able to aid every other college of the 
same character as Harvard and 
Swarthmore, it is doubtful whether in 
following English methods we should 


have found an education for a democ- __ 


racy any more than we found it by 
following German methods. 


There are certainly four campuses 
in which the progress being made is 
based on careful study, testing and 
wise experimentation. These four in- 
stitutions are Columbia, Princeton, 
Dartmouth and Minnesota. To name 
Columbia and Princeton as the places 
where the arts colleges are selecting 
good students, remolding teaching 
methods and offerings, and maintain- 
ing high standards of achievements is 
to mark the revolution that has taken 
place in those colleges in the last 
thirty years. That is almost as true 
of Dartmouth as against the institu- 
tion of 1900. Putting Minnesota in a 
position among the leaders in the 
study and development of education 
on the college level in 1900, would 
have been thought then much more 
presumptuous than some may think 
it is now. But the evidence is so 
patent that I am not able with all my 
modesty to ignore what others see in 
the work of Dean Johnston and his 
faculty on my own campus. 

But the thing to be emphasized in 
connection with these four institu- 
tions or any others, is that what they 
do is not to be imitated but rather 
their methods, their spirit of inquiry 
and the unity of administration and 
faculty in seeking better ways to dis- 
charge their obligations to the stu- 
dents. Ground thus won is more likely 
to be consolidated and held. 
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Why Go to College? 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor Emeritus, Harvard University 


demand no Latin and no Greek 

in its entrance requirements or 
as a stepping-stone on the road that 
leads to a degree. Such a decision in- 
volves not only the classical depart- 
ments of Yale College but of many 
other colleges. For two centuries it 
was believed by educators that a clas- 
sical education was the best even for 
future stock brokers and railroad 
presidents and Mayors of cities and 
teachers of medicine. That idea began 
to fade sixty years ago when the Uni- 
versity of Michigan established a 
“Latin scientific course,” which was 
an admission that there could be a 
college education without Greek. Latin 
was still a protected industry. 

The first great change in American 
college education came in the eigh- 
teenth century when colleges accept- 
ed as part of their functions both the 
training of future ministers and of 
future statesmen. From William and 
Mary, Princeton and Columbia, from 
Yale and Harvard and Dartmouth, 
sprang a race of public men, besides 
the teachers and ministers, who doubt- 
less improved their style and cogency 
in argument by a knowledge of the 
classics. 

As all the colleges until 1860 re- 
quired classics for entrance and their 
study every year in college, it was 
hard to make people believe that any 
other type of college education could 
compete. Two wide fields of study, 
however, began to claim a place in 


' ALE COLLEGE will hereafter 


the educational field. The first was 
science, which was long very humble, 
but did secure separate scientific in- 
stitutions like M. I. T. and collateral 
schools in classical universities such 
as Sheffield at Yale. Nevertheless, it 
took the best part of a hundred years 
to persuade college students and their 
contributing elders that science is a 
subject as inherently intellectual as 
language, and that a moderate student 
of science is more likely to become a 
direct benefit to mankind than the 
highest student whose point of view is 
strictly classical. 

Here comes in the significance of 
the Yale decrees on that subject. The 
experience of the last fifty years 
seems to show that where classics are 
made optional not one college student 
in ten will elect Latin and not one 
student in thirty will elect Greek. Why 
not teach classical culture in a diluted 
form, leaving out, of course, descrip- 
tions of ancient games and gambling 
and slavery and looseness of life, and 
enlarging on poetry, art, philosophy, 
the ennoblements? That is what mod- 
ern classical study in the colleges now 
attempts. 

The second canker which has eaten 
into the primacy of classics is modern 
languages, a field of fascinating study © 
which appears to have been first tilled 
by Harvard College in the days of 
Lowell and Longfellow. Another in- 
fluence undermining the classics is the 
rise of women’s independent colleges, 
“just as good as a man’s college,” of © 
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the Vassar type, and the stepdaughter 


colleges like Radcliffe and Barnard. 


_ Still more destructive of the classical 
_ tradition is the prodigious growth of 
_ the great State universities, many of 
whose students have little cultural 
_ background except the high school 
_ from which they came. It is impossible 
to turn these masses of students into 
_a channel of pure learning or of tra- 


ditional significance. In the twentieth 
century American colleges are not 
following traditions: they are creat- 
ing them. 

The elective system has been an un- 


- conquerable enemy of the continuance 


of required classical study. The intro- 
duction and spread of the elective sys- 


tem was chiefly the work of Charles 
_W. Eliot. It took two decades for Har- 


vard to develop courses parallel to 


Greek and Latin which presumably 


required as much mental application 
as those languages. That seemed the 
final step. Classics had a chance to 
fight for life and preserved a respect- 
able position in the minds of the intel- 
ligent communities of the traditional 
colleges; but students could at last 
choose a college course for themselves 


- out of a large number of units. Eliot’s 


influence next made itself felt in the 
secondary schools by insisting on a 


varied program of studies in prepa- 


ration for entrance into the elemen- 


tary college courses. 


The action of the great universities 


in thus organizing elective programs 


which would meet the needs of con- 


_stituencies of 5,000, 8,000 or even 


10,000 students has brought to the 
front new educational difficulties. The 


“new ideas began in the colleges and 


were reflected in the secondary 


_ schools, most of which became feeders 


to the colleges whether they were the 
one where grandfather graduated first 
in his class in 1860 and the one where 


father got a Ph.D. in chemistry in 
1890 and the one from which sister 
Sue was expelled last year for going 
- on a little bender. The old-fashioned 


classical courses are still maintained 


: in the Catholic colleges, which have 
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in view an educational end for which 
the classics are indispensable. 

A centre of decay in collegiate in- 
struction is the home study system 
begun years ago by a private society 
in Boston. Nobody then dreamed that 
great universities would undertake to 
carry on the intensive and coordinat- 
ed work expected from college stu- 
dents by an interchange of letters. 
Still less that a thesis prepared at a 
distance, with no supervision of its 
genuineness, should be counted as col- 
lege work. In some of the private cor- 
respondence schools correction of pa- 
pers, which is the point of contact 
between the teacher’s and student’s 
mind, is in the hands of young women 
with about the same degree of educa- 
tion and capacity as the girls carry- 
ing on clerical work at the adjacent 
desks. They are intelligent high school 
graduates. Nobody is great enough 
and good enough and learned enough 
to secure work of college grade 
through correspondence. If college 
teaching means anything, it means 
personal contact of trained mind with 
mind in training. 

The development of the elective 
system in studies is closely related to 
the elective system in life and con- 
duct. Schools and colleges are little 
worlds with a population part good, 
part doubtful and part bad. Nobody 
but an assistant dean knows all the 
conditions making for break-down of 
character. Recently several large 
universities have had occasion to deal 
decisively with fraternities and sorori- 
ties and less completely organized as- 
sociations of students. To the nine- 
teenth-century mind the present ac- 
cepted behavior of boys and girls at 
home with their parents is not reas- 
suring for the future of the republic. 

Habitual athletics is a great aid to 
the moral life. Systematic hard study 
with frequent tests creates an atmos- 
phere of attention to one’s collegiate 
duties. If the thesis must be complet- 
ed tomorrow night or the student 
concerned will leave college, even the 
dance may be omitted. But the best 
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and strongest influence to right liv- 
ing and high thinking is the power 
of ‘“‘the rest of us.” There is plenty 
of complaint all over the country that 
young folks go to college and old folks 
pay the bills; that young folks come 
home, unexpectedly or after gradua- 
tion, and seem to find no place to go. 


Perhaps the most serious problem 
before the faculty gods of wisdom is 
the lack of contact with kindred spir- 
its. In a college class of 100, or even 
500, young people have the opportu- 
nity of exercising the greatest privi- 
lege—the making of congenial, life- 
long friends. That used to be an easy 
matter. There was your college chum, 
often the warmest friend of your 
whole life, and your small society or 
fraternity. There was the professor 
whom you admired and whose lectures 
gave you new intellectual interests. 
A class rush and no bones broken. 
Perhaps you lived in a single room at 
Dagworthy with its autograph photo- 
graph of the Prince of Wales when 
he visited that room in 1860. You had 
your theatre parties with the other 
fellows, sometimes “dry” and some- 
times not. To the college graduates 
of fifty years’ standing, the thing 
they remember best in their college 
life is ‘the fellows.” 

Somehow, even in the most exclu- 
sive colleges, class spirit and chum 
spirit are now at a low ebb. Hence the 
effort in several very rich and popu- 
lous universities to restore the hap- 
piness of the Spartan days by a sys- 
tem based upon the English univer- 
sity luxurious rooming and boarding 
arrangements. The new idea is to 
build nests of dormitories, each group 
of buildings housing about 300 stu- 
dents. At Harvard, for example, each 
house has a head, just like Oxford and 
Cambridge. Each group of students 
has tutors who are expected to be 
philosophers, guides and friends. A 
maximum of luxury distinguishes 
buildings and surroundings, Never- 
theless, the student must pay room 
rent and at least $9.50 a week for 


board whether he eats that much or 


not; and if he is in residence on Sat-_ 
urday and Sunday, then he pays $13 


a week. Why this detail? Because it 
is clearly foreseen that from one-half 
to three-fourths of the students will 
be away Sunday and probably Sat- 


urday afternoon and Monday fore-— 


noon, 


dormitories? Where does that leave 


the chummy groups of men in a pri- 


vate house? What part in all this 
grandeur has the student who for lack 


of larger means lives at home, and ~ 


yet is a mighty good fellow and will 


'make his mark in the world? How 


often will he be invited to these Wal- 
dorf Astorias? It is expected that the 
different houses will feel a community 
spirit. They are to engage in inter- 


Where does that leave the nests of — 
kindred students in the old-fashioned 


house athletics (except, of course, on > 
Saturdays). Will all the pride, pomp 


and circumstance of the house plan, — 


which is founded on the English sys- — 


tem where social conditions are very — 


different, compensate for the homelier 


joys of an earlier and simpler life? — 
Where will Mark Hopkins and his log — 
and young Garfield fit into the pic- 


ture? 


After all, the intellectual and so- | 


cial efficiency of colleges is not meas- 
ured by academic grades or by social 
rewards, but by the net effect of col- 


Wyn say 


* 


lege life and college study on the char- 


acter of the students. The index of 


character is habits of thought. There — 
is no advantage in going to college 


simply to enjoy the same kind of fun ~ 


as at home. If there is a decay in 


academic life it is because those who 


choose to go to college do not choose 


to make their lives different from that 


of their brothers and sisters at home. 


The most that colleges can do is to — 
open the doors of intellectual life. 
Luxurious buildings and fraternity — 


houses and all-night dances and seats 


on the train parallel to the boat races _ 


do not compete with the student’s life. 


They go far toward smothering it. . 


Se ee ae 


_ Executive. 


[The election of Paul Doumer to the 
French Presidency on May 13, after the 
defeat of Aristide Briand on the first bal- 
lot, emphasized anew the unique charac- 
teristics of the position of the French 
The son of a provincial em- 
ploye, the new French President, now 74 


_ years old, went to Paris at the age of 14 


and worked his way through the Sor- 
bonne. Then he turned to teaching and 
newspaper editing, until, in 1888, he en- 
tered politics as a Deputy. He became 
Finance Minister in 1895, and subsequent- 
ly Governor General of French Indo- 


_ China, where he served until 1902. Re- 


turning to the Chamber of Deputies as 


an ardent Nationalist, although he had 


started political life as a radical, M. Dou- 
mer became its President in 1905. In 
1912 he entered the Senate, of which he 
became President in 1927. He held this 
position until his election as President of 
the Republic.] 


HE French President has not 
the wide executive powers of 
the President of the United 


States nor is he a colorless, anony- 


mous official like the President of 
Switzerland; nor yet again is he a 
dictator like the heads of certain 


South and Central American States 


ushered into office by military pro- 
nunciamento and often ejected in the 
same way. Neither is the President 
of the French Republic like any of 
these in his mode of election, tenure 
of office, attributes, prerogatives or 
limitations. He stands by himself as 
a sort of constitutional monarch who 
by vote of Parliament becomes Chief 
Executive of a republic, but he has no 
more power than a king and still less 
a king’s permanency, prestige and 


generous “civil list.” 


) 


To understand the exact functions 
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The Presidency of France 


By OTHON G. GUERLAC 


Professor of French, Cornell University 


of the French President it is neces- 
sary to remember the circumstances 
which created the position. It is the 
product of what is improperly called 
“the Constitution of 1875,” which is 
not a Constitution at all in the usual 
acceptance of the word, but merely a 
group of three laws, passed in Janu- 
ary and July, 1875, to regulate the 
executive and legislative powers of 
the French State. Moreover, it is a 
Republican Constitution by accident 
only, since it was drafted by an as- 
sembly of monarchist preferences 
which intended that the Presidential 
chair could, at a moment’s notice, be 
transformed into a throne. The au- 
thors of this Constitution tried, in- 
deed, to avoid calling the chief execu- 
tive “President of the Republic.” The 
famous Wallon motion introduced 
into the Constitution the dreaded 
word “Republic” on Jan. 30, 1875, by 
only 353 votes to 352—a majority of 
one. That is why the President of 
France corresponds more closely in 
his powers and prerogatives to the 
British or the Belgian monarch than 
to the American President. 

The election of the head of the 
French State is set forth by Article 
2 of the law of Jan. 25, 1875, which 
reads: “The President of the Repub- 
lic is elected by an absolute majority 
of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies convened in National As- 
sembly.” This means that he is not 
the direct choice of the nation. This 
has several advantages. First, it as- 
sures a prompt transmission of office. 
To elect a President, all that is nec- 
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essary is for the members of the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
after a preliminary caucus in Paris, 
to go to Versailles, twelve miles from 
Paris, and there, in the old Palace of 
Louis XIV, in the space of one after- 
noon, make their choice. 


Another advantage claimed for the 
French system is that its Electoral 
College is composed of voters who 
know whom they are voting for and 
why. The reason for not electing the 
President by universal suffrage is 
that in 1848 the popular choice had a 
most unfortunate result. On Dec. 10 
of that year the voters had to choose 
between Cavaignac, a loyal Republi- 
can General, Ledru-Rollin, a lawyer 
of radical views; Lamartine, the poet, 
orator and historian; and, last, a mys- 
terious and eccentric conspirator 
named Louis Napoleon. When the 
vote was counted it was found that 
Louis Napoleon, whom few consid- 
ered a dangerous candidate and whose 
political soundness and intelligence 
were seriously questioned, was elected 
by an overwhelming vote of 5,500,000, 
while Cavaignac, his nearest compet- 
itor, polled only 1,500,000. Ledru- 
Rollin received 40,000 votes, and 
Lamartine, 8,000. Obviously Louis 
Napoleon owed his success to the 
glamour of his name. Few knew any- 
thing about him, while large numbers 
of the voters had mistaken him for 
his dead uncle, the great Napoleon. 
Two years after his election Louis 
Napoleon overthrew the republic and 
became Emperor. But the Second 
Empire at the end of eighteen years 
collapsed like the first in defeat and 
disgrace. The authors of the Constitu- 
tion of 1875 accordingly decided that 
the choice of the President should 
not be left to the whim of the masses. 


The French President has to be 
elected by an “absolute majority,” 
namely, half of the voters plus one. 
To make a choice it has never been 
necessary to take more than two bal- 
lots. Grévy, Casimir-Périer, Loubet, 
Falliéres, Deschanel, Millerand and 
Doumergue were all elected on the 


first ballot. Carnot, Félix Faure, 
Poincaré and Doumer were the only 
candidates that needed a second. 
The fashionable society of Paris 
repairs on election day to the sleepy 
old city of Versailles, which for the 


time being becomes again a lively and | 


colorful capital, full of soldiers, jour- 
nalists, photographers, Parliamenta- 
rians and visitors of all sorts. Almost 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


as important as the election itself is | 


luncheon at the Hétel des Réservoirs, 


where the smart set, Deputies, Sen- — 
ators and their friends, writers and © 


actresses, reserve their tables. ‘The 
Hotel des Réservoirs is near the Pal- 
ace’ so that the members of Parlia- 
ment have only to cross the street to 
the Hall of Congress in the Palace of 
Versailles where the election takes 
place. 


The meeting is called to order by 
the president of the Senate, who reads 
the decree explaining the purpose of 
the meeting. The members then draw 
by lot the names of the thirty-two 
members who are to act as tellers and 
the twelve substitutes. Next is drawn 
the letter of the alphabet by which 
the roll-call will begin. Each mem- 
ber, called in alphabetical order 
by the ushers, mounts in turn the 
steps leading to the tribune, deposits 
his ballot in the urn and returns to 
his seat. As there are about 900 
voters, the balloting usually takes 
about two hours. As members file 
by at the tribune they are greeted 
by the applause of their partisans or, 
sometimes, are jeered by their oppo- 
nents. Generally the spirit is one of 
good-natured boisterousness. When 
the ballots have been counted the pre- 
siding officer announces the result 
and solemnly proclaims the winner 
President of the Republic. 

If we took the Constitution liter- 
ally we would get an idea of the im- 
portance and scope of the President’s 
functions that would be quite at vari- 
ance with the facts as we know them. 
Articles 3, 4, 5 and 7 of the law of 
February and Articles 2, 6, 7, 8 and 9 
of the law of July 16, 1875 enumerate 


at length all these functions. Thus, 


_ “the President of the Republic initi- 
_ ates laws concurrently with the mem- 
_ bers of the two houses. He promul- 


gates the laws after they have been 


_ passed by both houses; he supervises 


and assures their enforcement. * * * 


_ He has the right of pardon. * * * He 


has the disposition of the armed 


_ forces. He appoints to all civil and 


military offices. He presides at na- 
tional solemnities; envoys and Ambas- 


_ sadors of the foreign powers are ac- 


credited to him. Each of the acts of 
the President must be countersigned 


e by a Minister. * * * The President 


of the Republic may, on advice of the 
Senate, dissolve the Chamber of Depu- 
ties before the expiration of its term. 


* * * The President is responsible 


only in the case of high treason. * * * 
The President pronounces the ad- 


_ journment of the session. He has the 


right to convoke the two houses in ex- 


b traordinary session. * * * The Presi- 
_ dent may adjourn the two houses. The 
_ adjournment, however, cannot exceed 


aa 


one month, nor occur twice in the 
same session. * * * The President of 


_ the republic communicates with Par- 


liament by messages which are read at 
the tribune by a Minister. * * * The 
President promulgates the laws. * * * 
In the delay fixed for promulgation 


_ (which is one month) the President 
_ may, by a message giving full reasons, 


ask from both houses a new delibera- 


- tion which cannot be refused. The 


President of the Republic negotiates 
and ratifies the treaties. He commu- 
nicates them to the two houses as 
soon as the interest and security of 
the State permit it. The President 
cannot declare war without the pre- 
vious assent of Parliament.” 

This long list of functions does not 


’ geem to make of the French Executive 


the mere figurehead so often de- 
scribed. Professor Joseph-Barthélemy, 
an authority on constitutional law, 


. remarks in his book, The Govern- 


j 
ty 
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ment of France, that the attributes of 


- the French President are much more 
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important than those of the President 
of the United States, often considered 
the most powerful sovereign in the 
world, and give the French Exec- 
utive almost regal rights. But they 
are only theoretical rights. Most of 
them are never exercised and thus 
have fallen into desuetude. What 
then are the actual functions of the 
President, those that he really does 
exercise? He does choose the Prime 
Minister, but has to select him from 
the majority in Parliament. The 
President does preside over the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, a thing which the 
King of England cannot do, but his 
influence in the discussions depends 
only on the authority he enjoys with 
the Cabinet. He gives his opinion but 
the Ministers are not obliged to act 
on it. He can also be re-elected if he 
feels like submitting more than seven 
years to the gilded captivity of the 
Elysée. Only one President, so far, 
has accepted a re-election. That was 
Jules Grévy but he soon had to regret 
his decision. The President can dis. 
solve the Chamber of Deputies; Mac- 
Mahon did it but no one since has 
dared imitate him because dissolution, 
as brought about by MacMahon in 
1877 was a deliberate infringement of 
the rights of the Legislative As- 
sembly. 

The French President can write 
messages but he does so only when he 
is elected, to express his gratifica- 
tion, or when he resigns, to explain 
his reasons like Deschanel or to vent 
his feelings like Grévy, Casimir-Périer 
or Millerand. Also, he does exercise 
the right of pardon and that is per- 
haps the most common as well as 
painful of his duties. Further, he re- 
ceives Ambassadors, entertains visit- 
ing sovereigns, presides at national 
solemnities, opens schools and hospi- 
tals, launches ships, makes long jour- 
neys through the provinces and some- 
times to the colonies. 

As for his other powers, either they 
mean nothing, like the appointment of 
all officials (the actual appointing 
power belongs to the Ministers), the 
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negotiation of treaties and the dispo- 
sition of armed forces, or they are 
never used. No President has ever 
tried to avail himself of the semi-right 
of veto given him by Article 7 of the 
law of July 16, 1875, permitting him 
to ask for a new deliberation. Nor 
has it ever occurred to a President to 
adjourn the Chamber because it was 
disorderly, in spite of the many occa- 
sions when that would have been more 
than justified. In practice the French 
Executive has come to enjoy no more 
authority than that of a constitutional 
monarch who presides but does not 
govern and whose prerogatives when 
he has any, are only those of per- 
sonal or moral influence. 

This conception of the position of 
the French President developed 
through the unconscious cooperation 
of the various incumbents of the of- 
fice. The increasing demands of the 
Parliament necessitated a certain type 
of man to fit the function, and as it 
happened, the function created the 
type. The best Presidents, or at least 
the most successful, have been those 
who conformed most closely to the 
early models; those who tried to de- 
_ part from the precedent soon came to 
grief. Of the twelve Presidents that 
the Third Republic has had in its 
sixty-one years of existence practi- 
cally two alone tried to take the Con- 
stitution literally and act as though 
nothing had happened since the days 
of the National Assembly. These two 
were Casimir-Périer and Millerand. 

Casimir-Périer, after being in office 
six months, during which he chafed 
under the daily onslaughts of the So- 
cialists, finally, in a fit of impatience 
and without previous warning, sent in 
his resignation. He complained later 
that his Ministers kept him in igno- 
rance of essential questions. In his 
message to Parliament on Jan. 15, 
1894, he stated that the Presidency 
had no means of action or supervision, 
adding: “I cannot resign myself to 
compare the weight of moral respon- 
sibilities which fall on me and the pow- 
erlessness to which I am condemned.” 
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President Millerand in his first 
speech of thanks at Versailles stated 
his intention ‘‘to assure, in accord with 
the Ministers * * * the continuity 
of a foreign policy worthy of our vic- 
tory and our dead.” Millerand had 
been one of the most bitter opponents 
of Casimir-Périer in 1894, but subse- 
quently had slowly gravitated toward 
more conservative doctrines. His atti- 
tude and speeches, his opposition to 
Briand’s policy at Cannes in 1924, his 
reference in a speech at Evreux to the 
necessity of an amendment of the Con- 
stitution to fortify the Executive, in- 
censed the members of the two parties 
to which he had successively belonged 
and which he had abandoned—the So- 
cialists and the Radicals. Resenting in 
him not merely a man who had de- 
serted them but a President who in- 
sisted on curtailing the powers of 
Parliament, they used against him the 
method that had been successful in 
1887 against Jules Grévy. 

President Grévy had a son-in-law, 
Daniel Wilson, who was a Deputy and 
who controlled several newspapers. 
Wilson was apparently able to reward 
with decorations of the Legion of — 
Honor those who rendered him ser- 
vices of a financial nature. At least 
such was the opinion of the court 
which sentenced him and of the Cham- 


- ber which refused to seat him after he 


had been re-elected. President Grévy, 
either because he believed in Wilson’s 
innocence or because he did not want 
to become estranged from his daugh- — 
ter, refused to disown his son-in-law, 
who was then living with him. The 
Cabinet and the Parliament vainly ap- 
pealed to him to end his connection 
with a man convicted of corrupt prac- 
tices. On his refusal no one could be 
found to form a Ministry and Grévy 
had to resign. Millerand was dealt 
with in the same way. As soon as he 
appointed a Cabinet it was over- . 
thrown, and he had to resign. 

The ideal French President is a man 
of sterling honesty and unimpeachable 
loyalty to the Constitution, as now in- 
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 terpreted; who has not antagonized 
_ his opponents by too violent partisan- 
_ ship and whom all parties respect and 
_ like; the kind of man, in short, that 
_ they elect to the position of Speaker 
_ of their Assemblies. Men of too 
marked a personality, with a record 
_ for political accomplishment of a con- 
_ tentious nature, have rarely had a 
_ chance. Jules Ferry, one of the most 
eminent but most unpopular states- 
men of the republic, was defeated in 
1887 by Sadi-Carnot; the colorless 
_ Félix Faure in 1895 defeated the 
_ haughty and brilliant Waldeck-Rous- 
_ seau. The exceptions, if we omit Casi- 
mir-Périer and Millerand, might be 
- Deschanel and Poincaré. But De- 
- schanel, although a militant conserva- 
_ tive, had a winning personality, had 
' never been a Minister and had few 
_ enemies. As for Poincaré, he adapted 
himself to the Presidency with abso- 
lute correctness and did not hesitate, 
' at the end of the war, to entrust the 
_ Premiership to Clemenceau, one of his 
bitterest opponents at the time of his 
- election and one of his most relentless 
critics during his whole term of office. 
_ The salary of the President, sev- 
eral times increased since the war, 
is now $152,000. With that amount 
he has to maintain his whole estab- 
lishment, pay the members of his of- 
_ ficial household from the highest of- 
 ficer to the chauffeurs in the garages 
and the servants in the kitchen. All 
__ expenses for entertainment come out 
of his salary. State banquets to visit- 
ing sovereigns, hunting parties at 
_ Rambouillet for the diplomatic corps, 
balls and receptions for the official 
world of Paris, are of weekly occur- 
rence in the life of a President. 
_ His expenses are added to by the 
number of his establishments. He has 
_ at his disposal the very stately palace 
_ of the Elysée in the Rue du Faubourg 
_ St. Honoré, near the British Em- 
_ bassy, with its fine gardens at the 
_ rear, reaching back to the Champs 
_ Elysées, where he gives his “garden 
parties. Besides this Winter resi- 
_ dence, he may choose any of several 
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chateaux in the provinces in which 
to spend his Summer. Carnot used 
to go to Fontainebleau, which has now 
become a Summer school for young 
American artists. Doumergue regu- 
larly went to the Chateau de Rambou- 
illet. In spite of these advantages, a 
French President seems neither very 
happy nor very well off. What he 
seems to regret more than anything 
else when living at the Elysée is the 
lack of freedom to go about as he 
pleases and to have to live in those 
enormous chateaux when by taste he 


might prefer a little country home in 


the provinces. 


In spite of all that has been said 
about the French President, it would 
not be just to stress unduly the weak- 
ness and futility of his rdle and re- 
duce it to that of a figurehead whose 
chief functions are ceremonial. While 
he is not the real chief that the Con- 
stitution intended him to be, while he 
does not exercise all the functions as- 
signed to him, he nevertheless plays 
an invaluable part in the State and 
very few Frenchmen today are in 
favor of that plank of the old radical 
platform that Grévy, Clemenceau and 
Millerand once advocated, namely, the 
suppression of the Presidency of the 
Republic. The President represents 
France in the eyes of French citizens 
as well as of foreigners; he symbol- 
izes the essential unity of the nation 
above all passing and superficial dif- 
ferences. As soon as he is elected he 
ceases to be a party man; he becomes 
the arbiter above all parties and 
speaks exclusively for the whole coun- 
try. Thus, in the first days of Au- 
gust, 1914, when Poincaré, in his his- 
toric message on the war, called for 
the “sacred union” of all Frenchmen, 
his voice was heard and his appeal 
answered by all citizens without dis- 
tinction. 

The President has also a very de- 
cisive and delicate part to play in the 
choice of the Prime Minister. In those 
periodic Ministerial crises, which have 
never been more frequent in France 
than in late years, the President can- 
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not call on the leader of a victorious 
party to form.a Cabinet, because in 
France it is never one party but 
rather a coalition that has won the 
victory. He has therefore to show a 
subtle insight into Parliamentary con- 
ditions and exercise a very delicate 
tact to make the right choice. That 
he makes mistakes is shown by the 
many Ministries that are formed only 
to be defeated in their first encounter 
with the House. Only a President 
who knows intimately the personnel 
of Parliament and the cross-currents 
of political thought and intrigue can 
perform this duty satisfactorily. It 
is remarkable that Doumergue, who 
had many difficult choices to make, 
nevertheless retained the confidence 
of the party which elected him as 
well as the respect of his opponents. 
It is remarkable also that, generally 
speaking, the French President fares 
better at the hands of the press than 
does the American President. The 
reason is obvious; his political irre- 
sponsibility saves him from attacks 
and perhaps also there is a deterrent 
effect in Article 26 of the law on the 
press of July, 1881, which punishes 
all “offenses” against the President 
with a penalty ranging from three 
months to one year in jail. 

The real power of the President is 
derived from the influence he may 
exercise at the meetings of the Cabi- 
net and from the prestige of his expe- 
rience and past services in the eyes of 
the Ministers and the people at large. 
Jules Grévy, the most constitutional 
of all the Presidents, followed public 
affairs in the most minute detail, as 
de Freycinet, who often worked with 
him, has told us in his Memoirs. He 
always gave his advice to his Minis- 
ters for what it was worth, knowing 
full well that it was they who had to 
bear the responsibility of their ac- 
tions before Parliament. Poincaré, 
during the war and during the Ver- 
sailles treaty negotiations, followed 
events day by day with his custom- 
ary industry and conscientiousness. 
But once he had given his advice his 
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role was ended and Clemenceau did 
what he pleased. 

The present status of the French 
President does not satisfy even those 
Frenchmen who accept the system 
without reservation and have no de- 
sire for a dictatorship. 'Two schools 
are prominent among those who 
would give the President more power 
and a more active part in the govern- 
ment. One would, as Casimir-Périer 
and, later, Deschanel suggested, re- 
vive the prerogatives that have fallen 
in disuse. The others suggest certain 
small changes in the Constitution 
which would both enlarge his elec- 
torate and strengthen his authority. 
Millerand would like to see the elec- 
toral body increased by the addition 
of representatives of the departmental 
legislatures as well as of delegates 
from the professional associations. 
Professor Barthélemy would even ac- 
cept the electoral body which elects 
the Senate, namely all the members 
of the local councils, Mayors, district 
and department representatives. Mil- 
lerand would give the right of disso- 
lution to the President alone, without 
participation of the Senate, so that 
he may, when occasion arises, give 
the people the right to express their 
feelings without waiting for the ex- 
piration of the four years’ term of 
the House. 

The common purpose of these pro- 
posals is to eliminate the most strik- 
ing and perhaps dangerous feature of 
the French constitutional system as 
now enforced, the omnipotence of 
Parliament. It is not likely, however, — 
that the French Parliament, as now 
constituted, will want to divest itself 
of the power it enjoys. Assemblies 
no more than peoples feel that they 
have too much influence. And so, 
for some time to come, the French — 
President will probably continue to 
be the useful but modest balance - 
wheel in the machinery of the State, 
while Parliament will continue to ab- 
sorb, and often abuse, all the powers 
it has gradually arrogated to itself. 


The Tyranny 


[The author of the following article is 
an official of the United States Govern- 
ment. The responsibility of his position 
precludes him from signing his name]. 


. CENTURY lacking four years 
fi A has passed since de Tocque- 
; ville, the French political phi- 
losopher, in his Democracy in Amer- 
ica foresaw as the chief element of 
danger in the new form of govern- 
ment the “tyranny of the majority.” 
He saw the main evils of the new 
democratic institutions of the United 
States arising, not from their weak- 
ness, but from “their irresistible 
strength.” He was “not so much 
alarmed at the excessive liberty which 
reigns, as at the inadequate securities 
which one finds against tyranny,” 
_ especially the tyranny of the majority, 
against which he could see no sure 
- barrier. 
_ Times have changed since the pene- 
trating, pioneering Frenchman, one 
of the first of the European thinkers 
of the nineteenth century to compre- 
_ hend fully that the trend of modern 
_ civilization was in the direction of 
democracy, came to the United States 
to study our new government. If he 
could return today and scrutinize us 
as searchingly as he did in the early 
thirties, he would doubtless be per- 
turbed not by the dangers arising 
_ from authority originating in the will 
of the majority, but by the tyranny 
of the minority. Not the excesses of 
the majority, but those of the minor- 
ity are indeed the menace to demo- 
cratic government in this country. 
Plagued from within by bloc and 
minority obstruction and from with- 
out by the pressure of organized 
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minorities, the Seventy-first Congress 
was stampeded into extravagance and 
the bogs of semi-socialism. When it 
adjourned on March 4, 1931, it left 
behind not only the largest peace- 
time appropriations any Congress 
ever authorized, but a record of 
minority bedevilment of Presidential | 
and party authority which the Repub- 
licans will not soon forget. The ag- 
gressive little band of insurgents and 
political irregulars had reason to 
smile sardonically at the troubles 
they had caused the President and the 
obstructions which they had success- 
fully placed in the path of both 
parties, now so nearly equal in numer- 
ical strength as to make them both, 
in effect, majority parties, but alike 
impotent to gain their ends on strict- 
ly party lines. Urged on by the Amer- - 
ican Legion, a minority of a minority, 
Congress forced through the bonus 
raid over the President’s veto, show- 
ing something akin to contempt for 
the President’s and Secretary Mellon’s 
efforts to protect the treasury. Con- 
gress passed the debatable drought 
rehabilitation bill, and enacted an 
abortive Muscle Shoals _ settlement, 
which was killed by a Presidential 
veto. National-mindedness was swal- 
lowed up in provincialism. Special and 
provincial interest was king. 

Was ever Congress worse handi- 
capped than by the cross-purposes of 
an official Republican group, a pro- 
gressive Republican group, a Demo- 
cratic group, and a lone Farmer-La- 
borite, none of them with a clear-cut 
and dependable majority? None was 
able to enforce political discipline or to 
map out a program of legislation and 
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follow it with an eye single to the pub- 
lic interest. So the minority, alert to 
the possibilities of the situation, took 
control, until the session died in the 
throes of a filibuster. 

The fact that political ambitions of 
members of both houses and the pres- 
sure of an outside minority could have 
forced Congress into such extrava- 
gant legislation as the bonus loan 
bill discloses one of the major flaws 
of democracy. It proved again that, 
in effect, votes can be bought out of 
the public treasury. If this minority 
follows up its advantage, what will 
it not be able to wrest from the next 
Congress? The bonus loans were made 
available alike to veterans in need 
and those who were not. Will the 
next step be to convert the loans into 
outright gifts to the ex-service men? 
Are the hopes of those who, after the 
World War, tried to avoid the incubus 
of such an unscientific pension sys- 
tem as politicians imposed on the 
country after the Civil War doomed 
to disappointment? Have we learned 
nothing in sixty-five years? 

Congress and State Legislatures in 
session after session are familiar with 
the flood of local bills introduced— 
bills to promote minority interests and 
local construction. The pork barrel is 
always with us. Bills for petty local 
improvements and most trivial pur- 
poses are placed upon the statute 
books because a small minority of leg- 
islators interested in them can, either 
by trading votes or by obstructing 
legislation of general import, compel 
attention to their particular demands. 

No intelligent person can deny a 
legitimate place in modern public life 
for honest and responsible and open 
publicity for educational purposes, in 
the promotion of causes and policies. 
But there is much dishonest, irrespon- 
sible and indefensible propaganda, 
half-truths, appeals for selfish pur- 
poses represented as being in the pub- 
lic interest. The result is to strengthen 
minority rule. Such propaganda mis- 
leads citizens and results either in a 
lusty minority voice being taken for 


the voice of the majority, or in fright- 
ening the majority, with the frequent 
consequence that special interests se- 
cure a minority stranglehold on legis- 
lative control. The same is true of © 
lobbies. There are good lobbies and 
bad lobbies. Who can deny a profes- 
sion, an industry or a group the right, 
honestly and in the open, to organize 
and present its facts and viewpoints? 
But much lobbying is tainted with 
secrecy, corruption and undue influ- 
ence, and often lobbies become minor- 
ity rulers in so far as the passage or 
obstruction of legislation in the public 
interest is concerned. 

One of the causes of this tyranny 
may be found in the fact that only 
about half the population are citizens 
of voting age, and that usually a sub- 
stantial fraction of those do not take 
the trouble to vote. In the Presiden- 
tial election of 1928 only about 63 per 
cent of those eligible voted, while in 
many local elections the number is — 
close to 50 per cent or less. 

The high cost of running for office © 
is clearly a contributing factor to 
minority rule. It has become finan- 
cially and practically difficult, if not 
impossible, for candidates of modest — 
means to aspire to and secure election 
to some of the more important posi- 
tions, such as United States Senator 
or Representative, Governor, Mayor, 
and even judge of the superior courts. 
Competent men qualified by character, 
training, interest in public affairs and 
a desire to represent the public inter- 
est, are usually unable to conduct a 
successful campaign for important 
elective positions because of lack of 
funds with which to compete in staff, 
organization and publicity with richer 
candidates. There is much truth in 
the statement that “politics is a rich 
man’s game,” especially where the 
higher offices are concerned. Although 
poor boys like Alfred E. Smith and | 
Senator Wagner have fought their 
way to Governorships and Senator- 
ships and into the national councils 
of their party, let it not be forgotten 


this eminence they were no longer 
poor nor lacking in rich friends 
and the support of a strong political 
organization. 


If a candidate for the United States 
Senate in a rich Eastern State finds it 
necessary to spend $1,000,000 or more 
in his primary and election campaign, 
how can those with only a few thou- 
sand dollars for legitimate organiza- 
tion work compete with him? This is 
a defect at the very source of the 
popular choice of officers of a demo- 
cratic government. A system which 
puts a premium on abnormal expendi- 
tures, either legitimate or illegitimate 
and corrupt, denies the rights of the 
majority and tends to government of 
big business, by big business, for big 
business. It fastens upon the public 
the abnormally high protective tariffs 
which benefit the few and penalize the 
many. The ruling class is thus re- 
cruited from those possessing large 
funds, shutting out participation in 


government by competent citizens 


who lack great wealth. Dollars be- 
come more important than votes, and 
vitiate majority rule, both in theory 
and in practice. If the control 
envisaged by John Adams, Ham- 
ilton and other founders of the Re- 
public, who honestly believed in the 
rule of the good, the rich and the 
well-born, was undemocratic, how 
much more so is the modern rule of 
the rich who may be neither good nor 
well-born! 


The magnitude and complexity of 
modern government also make for 
minority control. Problems and poli- 
cies are too complicated for the major- 
ity to expend the time and effort to 
study and understand, or even to care 
about. Leave politics to the politicians, 
becomes the line of least resistance. 
Projects and budgets are too large 
for the ordinary citizen really to 
understand, should he have either the 
desire or capacity to form an intelli- 
gent opinion. The minority who do 
understand really rule. Municipal 
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boards of estimate and apportionment 
in the larger cities hold public hear- 
ings on annual budgets running into 
millions, with only a handful of people 
appearing either in approval or op- 
position. State budgets of many more 
millions are drawn by three or four 
men, and few legislators apart from 
those who head the financial com- 
mittees and their clerks ae know 
what they contain. 

The effect of political bossism on 
majority rule cannot be disregarded 
or discounted. Boss control, in essence, 
is minority control. Leadership often 
degenerates into boss manipulation 
and boss control, in the interests not 
of the majority but of the minority, 
and most frequently in the interest of 
the boss himself and the organization 
which he controls. Highty district 
leaders and the head of Tammany 
Hall hold in the hollow of their hand, 
politically, New York’s 7,000,000 
people. The boss obtains votes, not 
primarily by an appeal to understand- 
ing and public opinion, but by an ap- 
peal to self-interest. He seeks support 
by the promise, expressed or implied, 
of office, employment, material relief 
in time of need, and influence and as- 
sistance when in difficulty with the 
law. His rule is not in any real sense 
a majority control, but a sinister 
minority rule. Political bossism is not 
democracy. 

Woodrow Wilson, in his book, The 
President of the United States, 
pointed out that even in the nomina- 
tion of candidates the minority con- 
trols: “We know that there is no de- 
bate in nominating conventions, no 
discussion of the merits of the re- 
spective candidates, at which the 
country can sit as audience and assess 
the wisdom of the final choice. If — 
there is any talking to be done, aside 
from the formal addresses of the tem- 
porary and permanent chairman, and 
from those who present the platforms 
and the names of the several aspirants 
for nomination, the assembly ad- 
journs. The talking that is to decide 
the result must be done in private 
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committee rooms, and behind the 
closed doors of the headquarters of 
the several State delegations to the 
convention.” 

One need not be either an advocate 
or an opponent of national prohibition 
to see in it an illustration of the tyr- 
anny of the minority. The prohibition 
amendment was passed by the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote in Congress and 
ratified by the Legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States, as the Constitu- 
tion provides. Yet will any sober 
citizen, wet or dry, deny the minority 
influence of the Anti-Saloon League 
and allied organizations, which used 
group organization and propaganda, 
in order to put prohibition on the 
statute books? In some States where 
the prohibition question has been sub- 
mitted to a referendum in recent years 
the majority sentiment has been 
against it. But our form of govern- 
ment does not provide for settling the 
question in that way. The amend- 
ment could be repealed only by the 
same method by which it was enacted. 
Thirteen States, representing a small 
minority of the population, could ob- 
struct action. In other words, the 
founders, rightly or wrongly, took into 
account the wishes of the people by 
geographical areas rather than by 
’ population. 

Again, the Constitution vouchsafes 
that “the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” Custom alone dictated that 
this should not apply below the Mason 
and Dixon line. It is, of course, a dead 
letter wherever the number of colored 
voters threatens white supremacy. 
That is minority rule. 

Where will the trend of minority 
rule carry us? It promises to control 
the Seventy-second Congress as it did 
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the Seventy-first. If Senators Nor- 
ris, La Follette and Cutting of the 
“Republican” side and Senators 
Wheeler and Costigan on the “Demo- 
cratic” side and other “liberals” can 
unite and combine with either party 
they will be able to hold the balance 
of power in almost all matters of legis- 
lation. 

Has the framework of our system 
of government changed since de 
Tocqueville made his pilgrimage to 


the temple of the strange new god 


democracy? Perhaps not in the orig- 
inal concept. The plan of the found- 
ers undeniably was that the majority 
should rule, but the plain fact is that 
far oftener the minority rules instead. 

Yet the minority often plays a 
major part in creating sound public 
opinion. It is not true that the most 
powerful public opinion always arises 
from the majority. A vigorous minor- 
ity may be so strong, so sound in its 
premises under new or changing con- 
ditions, and its position so strongly 
advanced that in actual effect it is 
more powerful and may, in fact, be 
speedily transformed into a majority 
opinion. But it must be a minority 
opinion based on principle, on organ- 
ized intelligence and on interest in the 
common welfare, and not on organized 
selfishness and obstruction. In theory, 
minorities are the natural foes of stag- 
nation and moss-grown conservatism. 
They expedite change and growth. 
The path of progress, justice and free- 
dom is marked with achievements for 
which minorities supplied the initia- 
tive and driving force. But the selfish 
minorities which control today are 
of quite a different character. Their 
tyranny over the public, over the 
majority parties and over the general 
interest is a reality, which will per- 
sist until responsible party leaders 
and a patient public revolt and return 
to the path of responsible and re- 
sponsive majority rule. 


China Wins Tariff 


Independence 


By JOSEPH GORDON 


[The writer of this article is a foreign 
tariff expert in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce.] 


NEW tariff schedule became ef- 
A fective in China on Jan. 1, 1931. 
In other countries the creation 
of tariffs is an unquestioned right, but 
in China the formulation according 
to economic needs of a schedule of 
import and export duties which is in- 
dependent of the desires of any other 
country in the world is both unusual 
and unprecedented. 

It was not until 1842 that China 
had anything resembling a Western 
tariff system. In that year, by a treaty 
with Great Britain, China placed its 
customs administration on a basis 
which conformed more nearly to the 
practice in other countries. Five ports 
—Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningko 
and Shanghai—were opened to world 
trade, and a regular import and ex- 
port tariff system was set up in these 
ports. In rapid succession treaties 


_ were concluded with the United States 


and France in 1844, Sweden and Nor- 
way in 1847. These treaties permitted 
foreign trade at the five treaty ports 
and ended the monopoly which the 
Canton merchants had enjoyed in 
trade with foreigners. 

Foreign merchants were now al- 
lowed to rent land in the treaty ports 
upon which they could conduct their 
business and were to be subject in 
such ports to the laws of their own 
countries instead of those of China. 
Both imports and exports were to be 
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subject to duties of not more than an 
average of 5 per cent ad valorem, 
while all nations signatory to the 
treaties were to enjoy the status 
of ‘‘most-favored nation.” China 
signed another treaty in 1858 with 
Russia, Great Britain, France and 
the United States providing a sched- 
ule of rates which were to supplant 
those previously in force. Although 
these were chiefly specific, rates were 
assessed on the basis of what at the 
time would have been 5 per cent ad 
valorem. 

This tariff system through the 
treaties which contained the tariff 
schedules was imposed upon China 
and accepted reluctantly by a nation 
whose internal weakness forced it to 
accede to the requests of the treaty 
powers. That the treaties or tariff 
schedules were designed to protect 
and foster the best interests of China 
would be maintained by only the most 
naive. At this same period foreign 
economic penetration with its after- 
math of spheres of influence began to 
shackle and, where possible, to despoil 
China. The merchants of Germany, 
France, Great Britain, the United 
States and many other countries were 
greedy for Chinese trade. Not content 
to dabble merely with the merchants 
of Canton, they wanted to penetrate 
the interior of China and sell their 
merchandise to the vast hordes of 
Chinese who had been untouched by 
the Western world. But if the interior 
of China were to be penetrated, other 
ports than Canton were needed for 
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the entry of foreign goods. Canton 
had long proved an unsatisfactory 
city as a trading place because of the 
friction between foreign merchants 
and the provincial Chinese authori- 
ties. This friction finally led to the 
one-sided opium war between China 
and Great Britain, resulting in 1842 
in the opening of the five treaty ports 
and the establishment of a tariff 
schedule for the Manchu Govern- 
ment. 

During the next fifty-seven years 
China was forced to capitulate time 
and time again to the foreign powers, 
and each capitulation saw a further 
extension of foreign influence in 
China. During this period nine addi- 
tional treaty ports were opened and 
China was forced to cede Kowloon to 
Great Britain, give Kiaochow to Ger- 
many, lease Port Arthur to Russia, 
Weihaiwei to Great Britain, Kwang- 
chow to France. 

Until 1850 the actual work of cus- 
toms administration had been handled 
by Chinese, but in that year, during 
the Taiping rebellion, the custom 
houses at Shanghai were burned and 
the foreign consular officers tempo- 
rarily assumed the collection of im- 
port duties on behalf of the Chinese 
Government. A commission composed 
of French, American and British in- 


’ spectors of customs was appointed in 


1854 by the Chinese inspector of cus- 
toms in Shanghai. Although the 
French and Americans soon resigned, 
the British inspector was left to de- 
velop the customs administration not 
only for the port of Shanghai but also 
for the other treaty ports. Thus began 
the foreign administration of the Chi- 
nese customs, which treaties soon 
made compulsory. 

The conventions of Peiping of 1860, 
which stipulated that certain foreign 
indemnities should be paid from cus- 
toms receipts, made it necessary that 
the powers should provide for a cus- 
toms system which would insure the 
payment of these indemnities. A 
consolidated customs service was or- 
ganized under the control of the 
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Central Government, while the British — 


customs assistant was made Inspector 
General of Customs and was given the 
power of supervising the customs 
revenue and foreign trade. Thereafter 
a British subject was always Inspector 
General of Customs. 

After the Chinese revolution of 
1911 many of the provinces declared 
their independence, and for a time it 


seemed that they would seize the cus- — 


toms revenue and squander it. The 
foreign indemnities would thus be dis- 
regarded or repudiated. Immediately 
the British Inspector General of Cus- 
toms took charge of all customs reve- 
nue in Shanghai and instructed his 
subordinates in other ports to do like- 
wise. Meanwhile an International 
Commission of Bankers was organ- 
ized in Shanghai to superintend not 
only the payment of foreign loans 
contracted by the Chinese Govern- 
ment but also the Boxer indemnity. 
The inspector general arranged to 
have the customs revenue turned over 
to the international commission, thus 
establishing machinery for the pay- 
ment of foreign debts and indemnities 
even in times of the greatest internal 
strife in China. 


The duties contained in the treaties | 


of 1858 had been created because 
commodity prices had dropped after 
1843 and the tariff schedule was 
working out to more than 5 per cent 
ad valorem. When prices rose after 
1858 and the duties dropped below 
5 per cent ad valorem, no revision 
was suggested by the other countries, 
but in 1896 Li Hung Chang asked for 
a revision of rates on the plea that 
China was not receiving more than 
2 to 3 per cent on most imported 
goods. This was refused. 

Another form of tariff concession 
arose when the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way opened an overland route for 
goods from Russia. In 1896 Russia 
was granted a reduction of one-third 
of the duty on goods which entered 
China overland. France, Germany and 
Great Britain immediately made a 
similar request, which was granted. 


__ After the Boxer rebellion there was 


an upward revision of the Chinese 


tariff to provide for the payment of 
indemnities. From 1902 to 1912 com- 
modity prices continued to rise and 
China again asked for an upward 
revision of the rates, but Italy, Rus- 
sia and Japan demurred. However, in 
1919, as commodity prices continued 
to increase, the treaty powers finally 
agreed upon upward revision. From 
1912 to 1919 China had an import 
tariff schedule which was returning 
an average of only 314 per cent, in- 
stead of 5 per cent, ad valorem. 
China’s position at this time, in 
tariff matters, was not enviable. The 


administration of the customs was for- 


eign. The powers had loaded the coun- 
try with enormous indemnities, and 
a great part of the customs revenue 
was used to pay them. A tariff sched- 
ule was in force which was sup- 
posed to average 5 per cent ad 
valorem, but usually averaged from 
2% to 3% per cent. China, however, 
was not entirely passive so far as its 
tariff destiny was concerned. Al- 
though still a pre-eminently agricul- 
tural and pastoral country, some in- 
dustrialization had begun to take 
place. Chinese business men were 


anxious to produce goods which at 


that time were being imported, 

After the World War, China con- 
cluded treaties with the defeated Cen- 
tral European powers, which were 
more favorable to Chinese interests, 
and at the same time similar treaties 
were concluded with Russia and South 
American countries. At the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919 China un- 
successfully presented her case for 
tariff autonomy. The Washington 
Arms Conference in 1921-22 found the 
nations in a more sympathetic mood. 
China’s plea for tariff revision and 
tariff autonomy led to the nine-power 
treaty of Feb. 6, 1922, which revised 
the Chinese tariff, making the rates a 
full 5 per cent. 

At a subsequent conference at 
Peiping in 1925 China demanded com- 
plete tariff autonomy after Jan. 1, 
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1929, and agreed to abolish likin on 
the same date. Likin is an inland tran- 
sit tax collected and expended by the 
provincial authorities and has been 
recognized as one of the greatest hin- 
drances to trade in China as it was 
almost impossible to calculate the 
amount of taxes which merchandise 
would have to pay as it passed from 
one province to another. Most of the 
nations at the conference were in 
favor of an increase of Chinese duties 
to 1214 per cent, an immediate collec- 
tion of surtaxes of 214 per cent to 5 
per cent and the abolition of likin. 
The increased revenues were to be 
used for payment to provinces in place 
of likin, payment of rebate charges, 
refunding of unsecured debts and the 
expenses of the Central Government. 

Because of the civil war in China 
the conference ended without definite 
accomplishments, but passed a resolu- 


tion recognizing China’s right to tariff 


autonomy and agreeing to remove the 
tariff restrictions embodied in treaties 
with China. In addition the nations 
consented to the beginning of tariff 
autonomy on Jan. 1, 1929, but stipu- 
lated that China must abolish likin 
when proclaiming a national tariff 
law. 

At this time the struggle between 
the Nationalist and the Mukden 
parties was very acute and reacted 
upon the country’s tariff position. The 
Nationalist party began the collection 
of surtaxes in Canton on Oct. 11, 1926, 
and enforced their collection wherever 
their influence extended. The Mukden 
party also collected surtaxes after 
Feb. 1, 1927. In June, 1928, Peiping, 
the stronghold of the Mukden party, 
was captured by the Nationalists and 
the country appeared to be finally uni- 
fied. The Nationalist party thereupon 
announced tariff autonomy as of Jan. 
1, 1929, and began to negotiate for 
new commercial treaties with the for- 
eign powers. A treaty was concluded 
with the United States on July 25, 
1929, which did not insist upon the 
abolition of likin as a condition of 
the recognition of tariff autonomy. 
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China promised ‘most-favored-na- 
tion” treatment and in return ob- 
tained a most generous treaty. Ger- 
many previously had _ recognized 
Chinese tariff autonomy, but ar- 
ranged another treaty which insisted 
upon ‘“most-favored-nation”  treat- 
ment. Treaties with the other Euro- 
pean countries quickly followed; all 
recognized tariff autonomy. 

The treaties with Great Britain and 
Japan proved the stumbling block to 
complete tariff autonomy. Great 
Britain insisted that the maximum 
rates for British goods for at least 
one year from Jan. 1, 1929, be those 
discussed at the conference in 1926, 
and specified also that the rates on 
goods which came into China by land 
or by sea were to be the same. As 
China’s treaties with the other na- 
tions contained “most-favored-nation” 
clauses, the British treaty actually 
regulated China’s tariff rates for at 
least one year. Japan at first refused 
to recognize tariff autonomy but on 
May 6, 1930, a formal treaty recogniz- 
ing tariff autonomy was signed. This 
treaty provided, however, that certain 
items in the tariff shall for a period 
of three years for some commodities 
and one year for others be subject to 
a maximum increase of 21% per cent 
-in some cases and in other cases must 
be continued at the old rates. 

A study of the Chinese tariff sched- 
ule of Jan. 1, 1929, would indicate, 
therefore, that the rates ranged from 
71% to 2714 per cent and were based 
on valuations holding true in 1922. 
The average was 121% per cent. Wher- 
ever it could, the Chinese Government 
removed likin, but many provinces 
still collected this transit tax. In ad- 
dition to the duties and, in some cases, 
likin, wharfage and conservancy dues 
were collected which amounted to 5 
per cent. Little attempt was made to 
foster domestic industry and the 
tariff functioned chiefly as a revenue 
measure. 

In drafting the tariff law of Jan. 1, 
1931, China was no longer controlled 
by the rates in the British treaty, al- 
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though it was still bound by the Jap- 
anese treaty of May 6, 1930, which did 
not permit increased duties on wheat, 
rice, sugar, specified cotton manufac- 
tures and a few other products. With 
these exceptions, China was free to 
promulgate any rates deemed neces- 
sary. The tariff of Jan. 1, 1931, is, 
therefore, the first in which China has 
exercised practically complete auton- 
omy. The new rates are designed 
to protect and foster domestic indus- 
tries. Duties on cotton goods, except 
those covered by the Japanese treaty, 
have been increased. The woolen in- 
dustry has been protected by rates 
nearly double those in existence be- 
fore. Duties on fishery products have 
also been considerably increased. On 
the other hand, rates on machinery, 
structural wares and railway and 
tramway equipment have been low- 
ered. 

China has made great strides since 
1842. It has almost won its way 
to an equal footing among the nations 
of the world, and its courageous stand 
on the tariff has had not a little to do 
with bringing this about. There are 
still obstacles to overcome. Likin has 
not yet been completely abolished and 
will not be abolished until the country 
is unified and every province con- 
trolled by the Nationalist party. As 
the power of the Nationalist party 
spreads, it is gradually wiping out 
likin and in its place other taxes will 
be substituted. 

Another problem which is not so 
easy to overcome is the foreign ad- 
ministration of the customs service. 
As the customs revenue is security for 
the Boxer indemnities on which the 
final payments will not be made until 
1945, it is probable that foreign cus- 
toms administration will be continued 
at least until that time. Although 
China is faithfully abiding by its 
agreement with Great Britain to have 
a British subject as Inspector General 
of Customs while British trade pre- 
dominates, more and more Chinese 
are entering the customs service on 
an equal footing with foreigners. 


Scandinavia’s Solution of the 


Divoree Problem 


By Harry STANTON TILLOTSON 


~ BOW to safeguard marriage and 
H divorce against abuse and yet 
administer the law fairly, is 
a problem that modern life presents 
not only to America but to all civilized 
countries. To rail at divorce as al- 
ways an unqualified evil rather than 
a result of inharmonious domestic 
conditions is to ignore the many in- 
fluences that within a few decades 
have given this question its urgency. 
The well-meaning moralist who holds 
that marriage may be stabilized by 
legal and ecclesiastical coercion sees 
nothing repugnant in continuing the 
marital relationship when mutual re- 
spect no longer exists and love has 
turned to repulsion. While the efforts 
of the American reformers have large- 
ly been directed toward making di- 
vorce more difficult, the Scandinavian 
countries have been experimenting 
with a radically different system. 
Through the agitation of such re- 
formers as the late Ellen Key, whose 
philosophy may be summed up in the 
declaration that “marriage is immoral 
without love,” representatives of 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark met 
in 1910 and organized the Scandina- 
vian Commission for Social Legisla- 
tion. Hight years later this body 
finally reported its conclusions and 
recommendations on the problems of 
marriage and divorce. Sweden, how- 
ever, had already revised her statutes 
to conform with the views upheld by 
the commission; Norway, soon after 
the final report was submitted, enact- 


ed legislation practically identical 
with that of Sweden, while in 1922 
Denmark followed the example of the 
other two countries. 

Though the provisions of the laws 
in these three countries vary slightly 
in detail, they all start with the idea 
that conjugal union, being a voluntary 
agreement, should be subject to the 
same conditions that apply to any 
other contract, but with recognition 
of the children born of the union as 
having first consideration in the event 
of dissolution. The notion that mar- 
riages are made in heaven does not 
appear to be taken seriously. Marriage 
is assumed to be a purely human in- 
stitution, subject to whatever revision 
time and experience dictate. A note- 
worthy feature of these laws is that 
mutual desire is accepted as the most 
sane reason for granting a divorce. 
In the United States the custom of 
refusing marital relief when “collu- 
sion” is proved still prevails and often 
causes injustice as well as encourag- 
ing a resort to hypocrisy and fraud. 
Before the adoption of the present 
laws the rights of married women in 
the Scandinavian countries were very 
limited and divorce difficult to ob- 
tain. 

As so often happens when a law be- 
comes obsolete or oppressive, means 
are found to circumvent it. Discon- 
tented married people in Sweden for- 
merly succeeded in obtaining freedom 
by trumped-up cases of “willful deser- 
tion.” For this purpose Copenhagen 
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became favored for temporary resi- 
dence when a Swedish couple decided 
on a parting of the ways. One or the 
other would stay there until the re- 
quired time had elapsed and the de- 
cree was granted. Before the adop- 
tion of the present laws nearly one- 
half of the divorces in Sweden were 
obtained on the ground of “willful de- 
sertion.”” Under present conditions, 
applications for divorce are made 
openly and without subterfuge. 


Full provision has been made to 
safeguard the rights of the individual 
and to place the responsibility where 
it belongs, to insure the fair admin- 
istration of the law and to make equi- 
table arrangements for the children 
concerned. As far as possible no dis- 
crimination is permitted between hus- 
band and wife in regard to the family 
income and property. A woman’s care 


_ of the children and home is valued on 


the same scale as her husband’s mone- 
tary contributions. If a man and his 
wife decide to apply to the court for 
release from their marriage contract, 
no accusations are necessary and they 
are subjected to no questioning or 
humiliation. As a precaution against 
hasty action that might be regretted 
by either or both of the applicants, 
a year’s probationary period is pro- 


' vided. If at the end of this period the 


applicants have not experienced a 
change of heart, the decree is granted. 
If there are children, all the circum- 
stances are considered and a settle- 
ment is made in the interests of all, 
with equal responsibility resting on 
the shoulders of both parents. Some 
cases in which complaint is made by 
only one of the partners are decided 
immediately after the charges are 
proved. Valid causes in such cases in- 
clude adultery, conviction of crime, 
venereal disease and incurable in- 
sanity. 

In all three Scandinavian countries 
applications for divorce made jointly 
by husband and wife constitute a 
large part of the total. During the 
five-year period 1923-1927 the num- 


ber of divorces granted by the Swed- 
ish courts as compared with those 
procured for “incompatibility” were 
as follows: 


Divorces Incompat- 
Year. Granted. ibility. 
1923 catacerere ciate ene 1,531 1,153 
AAS 7 eer Se ae 1,634 1,293 
1925 sence ce nieae 1,748 1,399 
1926 Ries cdee 1,780 1,364 
192T or tees ee 1,966 1,433 


Many of the divorces applied for 
on the ground of incompatibility un- 
der the old law would have led to 
much washing of domestic “dirty 
linen” in court, but since the exposure 
of family scandals is no longer neces- | 
sary it seems that morality is better 
served than by open recriminations. 

Since the adoption of more liberal 
laws there has been a higher divorce 
rate in all three countries, though 
hardly one to justify the fear that the 
change would produce conditions of 
practical promiscuity. In Sweden the 
percentage of divorces to marriages 
increased from 4.02 per cent in 1923 
to 5.05 per cent in 1927. In 1929 2,303 
applications for divorce were filed; 
of the petitioners, city dwellers out- 
numbered residents of the rural dis- 
tricts by nearly two to one. In Nor- 
way 839 divorces were granted in 
1930. This was the highest number 
recorded in any year. Of these di- 
vorces 326 were granted on applica- 
tion of the wife, 257 were obtained by 
the husband, while 256 resulted from 
mutual desire. About 30 per cent of 
the marriages dissolved in that year 
had lasted from six to ten years. The 
majority of the divorced wives had 
been married between the ages of 20 
and 24 years. In nearly 30 per cent 
of the cases there were no minor chil- 
dren, while in 31.3 per cent there was 
one child. 

The following table presents a com- 
parison of the ratio of divorces to 
marriages contracted in the Scandi- 
navian countries and the United 
States in 1929, and also shows the 
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prevalence of divorce in proportion to 


_ the population of the country: 


Population. Marriages. 
United States. .*122,775,046 1,232,559 
Sweden ....... ¥*§,120,08 7 
Norway ....... $2,772,000 17,752 
Denmark ..... 3,434,555 27, 622 


*Census 1930. +Figures unavailable. 

This comparison seems to suggest 
the futility of attempting to enforce 
marital stability by too rigid legisla- 
tion, a method still favored by the 
more radical ‘‘moralists” of America. 
The divorce rate in the Scandinavian 


- countries, where divorce is now easily 


obtainable without subterfuge or 
scandal, though higher than formerly, 
is still far below the American rate. 
Moreover, the majority of the divorces 
in the Scandinavian countries now re- 
sult from mutual agreement, while in 
nearly every State of the Union the 


- courts invariably reject every applica- 


tion for divorce if there is the slight- 
est evidence or suspicion of collusion 
between the interested parties, and 
every obstacle is put in the way of 
marital dissolution. 

The following table shows the rela- 
tionship between dissolved marriages 
and the number of minor children in- 
volved in Denmark: 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
No children under 18. soe 1,008 
1 child under 18...... 601 625 644 
2 children under 18.. .346 361 330 
3 children under 18...141 139 139 


4 children under 18... 60 57 61 
5 children or more un- 
GTS hes stccae sad leanceis's 6 44 55 45 


An analysis of the foregoing shows 
that for the three years covered, no 
minor children were affected in nearly 


half the cases, while in some there 


were children above the age of 18. 
These figures do not include children 
of a previous marriage. 

On first thought the evidence sug- 
gests that marital permanence and 


_ presumably domestic happiness have 
a direct relation to the number of 
_ children in the family, but reflection 

_ shows the unsoundness of this con- 


clusion. The larger the number of 
children, the more complex becomes 


Percent- 
age of Divorces 
Divorcesto Per 1,000 
Divorces. Marriages. Population. 

201,475 16.3 1.641 
2,303 Ae .376 
791 4.4 285 
2,265 8.2 .659 


tEstimated population in 1925. 


the problem of family dissolution, to 
say nothing of the expense entailed. 
Particularly is this true of the poorer 


classes, for in the Scandinavian coun- — 


tries as elsewhere, the largest families 
are generally the least prosperous. 
For this reason great numbers of peo- 
ple are undoubtedly bound together 
in discord and lifelong unhappiness. 

Denmark has three methods of di- 
vorce—decree of court; licenses is- 
sued by the Ministry of Justice; li- 
censes issued by the Lord Mayor of 
Copenhagen and the County Prefects. 
The figures up to 1929, the latest 
available, show a steady decline in 
the number of divorces granted by 
the Ministry of Justice and a marked 
increase in the number of those issued 
by the Lord Mayor of Copenhagen 
and the County Prefects. In a total of 
2,265 during that year, 2,014 were ob- 
tained from the two latter sources. 
Most of the divorced couples were 
residents of the Danish capital, which 
includes three municipalities—Copen- 
hagen, Frederiksberg and Gentofte. 
Since they numbered more than half 
the total for the country, city life is 
apparently more conducive to marital 
unrest than the rural districts. 


Swedish law permits an immediate 
decree of divorce for either man or 
wife should the other partner be wil- 
fully absent for more than three 
years. Property distribution in case 
of divorce is based on the principle 
that marriage does not make two in- 
dividuals into “one,” but that they 
retain their personal rights, modified 
only by the responsibility which chil- 
dren bring. This is a radical depart- 
ure from the custom that invested the 
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husband with patriarchal authority not 
only over the children, but also over 
the wife and whatever property she 
possessed. On the other hand, if the 
personal fortune of the wife should 
be greater than that of the husband 
and his income insufficient to main- 
tain him properly, the wife is obliged 
to make him a regular allowance. 
While the rights and interests of the 
children of divorce applicants are 
carefully guarded by the courts, if 
the parents agree to make satisfac- 
tory arrangements for their offspring, 
the legal authorities refrain from ar- 
bitrary decisions in conflict with 
them. 

Because the Scandinavian laws in- 
vest husband and wife with equal 
rights and responsibilities, the prob- 
lem of alimony is practically non-ex- 
istent, though in special cases provi- 
sion is made for individual support. 
In such cases, however, the payment 
is not made on the basis of sex privi- 
lege. The Scandinavian countries have 
thus no problem such as that of Chi- 
cago, where it has become necessary 
to establish an “Alimony Bureau” to 
supervise the payment of sums said 
to aggregate $10,000,000 a year. 

Aside from these features of Scan- 
dinavia’s revolutionary stand on the 
immediate problems of marriage and 
divorce, there are other innovations 
worth noting. A provision of the law 
relating to breach of promise suits 
forbids the awarding of damages un- 
less the woman has given birth to an 
illegitimate child. Norway, inciden- 
tally, is the first country to accord to 
children born out of wedlock the same 
rights as those enjoyed by the chil- 
dren of the married. 


That these countries are concerned 
not only with the difficulties that 
arise within the marriage bond, but 
are also taking steps to attack the 
problem at its root, is shown by the 
provision that requires marriage ap- 
plicants to supply proof that they are 
free from epilepsy or any hereditary 
disease, Profiting by the revelations 
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of modern biology, the new laws per- 
mit the marriage of uncle and niece, 
or aunt and nephew, provided a medi- 
cal investigation shows that there is 
no danger to the prospective children 
of such a union. 

The effect of these laws on public 
morals and on the welfare of children 
is described by a Swedish woman who 
holds a position as official mediator 
in domestic relations. ‘‘Public morals 
in Sweden,” she says, “have probably 
changed during the last decade. In 
certain respects they have grown 
worse; in others there has been an im- 
provement. But it would undoubtedly 
be wrong to attribute the changes in 
the public morals to any great extent 
to the new marriage laws. The causes 
are rather the effects of the post-war 
conditions, unemployment, the greater 
liberty enjoyed by the younger gener- 
ation, and so forth, which have exer- 
cised the greatest amount of influ- 
ence. The new marriage laws, which 
in our opinion are characterized on 
the whole by a strong sense of justice 
and the mutual responsibility of both 
parties, will undoubtedly penetrate 
more and more into the public mind.” 
The same authority, whose work 
brings her in contact principally with 
the less prosperous classes, continues: 
“I have often noticed that the eco- 
nomic conditions of the children are 
adversely affected by the divorce of 
the parents. The divorce often forces 
the mother to leave her home and 
seek employment. Our poorhouse au- 
thorities can undoubtedly testify that 
relief is applied for to a great extent 
in Stockholm by divorced mothers.” 

The effect of these changes on con- 
ditions in Sweden may be taken as 
typical of the results throughout 
Scandinavia. There seems to be a gen- 
eral feeling in all three countries that 
in the main the new laws are satis- 
factory in their operation despite 
their inevitable weaknesses, and are 
a marked improvement over the old 
system. 


Ending Federal Prison Scandal _ 


By CHARLES STEVENSON 


Washington Correspondent, The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


Federal Prison Bureau, is con- 

structing a new type of prison on 
a thousand-acre tract in Pennsylvania 
as part of his startling program for 
transforming our antiquated, crime- 
breeding penitentiaries into scientific, 
humanitarian institutions. Instead of 
perching on his bunk in a cramped 
concrete cell, brooding on life and 
torturing himself into depravity, the 
convict in the new prison will lie back 
in the easy chair of his private room, 
and satisfied with himself after a day 
of agreeable toil, pick up a good book 
and learn how it feels to be a gentle- 
man. 

When the newcomer enters the peni- 
tentiary receiving building, he will 
be studied by Public Health Ser- 
vice physicians and psychiatrists to 
determine how he might be cured of 
criminality. If a physical defect, neg- 
lected training or education, bad asso- 
ciations or a twisted mentality has 
rendered him incapable or undesirous 
of earning an honest living, the proper 
remedy will be prescribed. Curatives 
will include surgery, general and voca- 
tional education, work for which he is 
suited, supervised reading, good food, 
decent quarters and sufficient free- 
dom to engender self-respect and 
reliance. 

A regulation cell block, surrounded 
by a high wall to keep recalcitrants 
from contaminating other inmates, 
will be an object lesson to the new- 
comer plotting mischief. But at the 
opposite end of the yard an apartment 
house where the best convicts live in 


Gece BATES, director of the 


private rooms, sleep in real beds, keep 
their clothing in bureaus and enjoy all 
the comforts of a first-class American 
home, will provide him with incentive 
for self-improvement. To reach the 
apartment house he first must live 
with fifty-nine other untested convicts 
in a dormitory. Developing responsi- 
bility, he will be promoted to another 
building where six sleep in a ward 
next to the cubicles, where each man 
has a private cubby-hole, and finally 
to the apartment house. Besides 
creating initiative for self-advance- 
ment, the promotion system is unique 
in its segregation of inmates according 
to character. They will not be per- 
mitted to come in contact with the 
class above until they have demon- 
strated their worthiness. 

Other phases of what Mr. Bates 
terms his “scientific yet common- 
sense, a progressive yet protective, 
program of penal reform” include: 
(1) Establishment of sanatoriums for 
drug addicts; (2) construction of hos- 
pitals for diseased and insane crim- 
inals; (3) building of model prisons 
for short-termers. 

The program provides for the sepa- 
ration of normal long-term convicts 
into three classes according to the in- 
dividual’s character and crime. Each 
class is to go to a different type of 
prison. The hardened, incurable felons 
alone will be imprisoned in the old 
bastiles at Atlanta, Leavenworth and 
McNeil Island, Wash.; the next higher 
class at penitentiaries like that being 
constructed at Lewisburg, Pa.; first 
offenders, guilty of the least serious 
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crimes, will be sent to reformatories. 

These prisons will be directed by 
professional penologists, taking the 
places of officials who, according to 
Mr. Bates, have too long been “‘picked 
at random on the basis of size, strength 


‘and inability to get a position any- 


where else,” and who have been com- 
mitting crimes ranging from narcotic 
smuggling to thievery and drunken- 
ness. An independent parole board 
will be established to free deserving 
convicts, thereby releasing Mr. Bates 
from a task which formerly required 
him to neglect administrative duties 
so that he could devote half of his 
time to hearing every parole applica- 
tion. A foster-parent system will pro- 
vide the paroled prisoners with homes 
and jobs and help to guide them back 
to a place in society. In this way will 
be eliminated the voluntary “first 
friend” who, while supposed to keep 
the released men in paths of rectitude, 
might have been allowing them to re- 
turn to knavery for all the govern- 
ment was aware. 

The universal collection of fines on 
the instalment plan, it is hoped, will 
keep out of prison numerous casual 


offenders who lack funds. The system 


is to be administered by probation 
officers who will be employed in every 


‘judicial district. Until recently pro- 


bation forces were so inadequate that 
in some districts where a few judges 
permitted instalment collections, a 
bootlegger might return to selling 
liquor in order to pay his fine without 
the merciful jurist being any the 
wiser. 

The program contemplates finally 
the establishment of prison schools, 
libraries and efficient medical facili- 
ties, but above all, of prison indus- 
tries which will give every convict an 
income. The government will con- 
sume the products of all these in 
order to keep them from flooding 
the open market. 

Crime is a disease, says Mr. Bates, 
and the way to reduce it is to treat 
criminals as sick men, to create an en- 
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vironment which lifts them above the “4 


past. Punishment as a deterrent to 
potential malefactors is necessary, but, 
he feels, prisons should be only a last 
resort, just as hospitals are for the 
ill. And the prisons, he insists, like 
hospitals should separate curable from 
incurable and provide treatment to fit 
each individual case. “In many cases,” 
he points out, “aberrations of conduct 
are directly traceable to physical de- 
fects. Always with us we have this 
terrible venereal problem. We have 
drug addiction. We have remnants of 
early childhood diseases. We have in- 
cipient tuberculosis. No one until he 
really puts his mind to it realizes the 
tremendous relation between a man’s 
physical and mental condition and his 
conduct and general possibility of suc- 
cess in the world.” 

Protection to the public should be 
the motive, not individual punishment 
in prison: “If he comes out worse 
than when he went in the temporary 
protection is more than offset by the 
subsequent danger from an individual 
who has become more lawless and 
more of a menace. The protection of 
the public, therefore, requires that 
prisons attempt to turn out men better 
than when they went in. The old sys- 
tem was easily and cheaply adminis- 
tered. Strength of control, both struc- 
tural and personal, was the prime 
requisite. The new system needs some- 
thing in addition—more intelligence, 
more patience, more equipment, more 
personnel and therefore more money. 
Overwhelmed with the task of hous- 
ing and feeding twice as many inmates 
as our penitentiaries should accommo- 
date, the real work of our Federal 
prisons — personal reconstruction — 
has had to be deferred. If the new 
program is to be carried out, if men 
are to be made better and therefore 
less dangerous, it cannot be done by 
herding, by overcrowding, by idleness 
or by government neglect. It can only 
be done by analysis of the problem, 
classification of the inmates, personal 
diagnosis of their needs, proper penal 


ef 


by substitution of new incentives for 
old.” - 

The policy of the public has been 
to fight the encroachment of crimi- 
nality with longer sentences, by creat- 
ing new laws to be broken, by filling 


the jails to overflowing, simply be- 


cause for centuries it has been taught 
the smug belief that causing men to 
suffer expunges their sinful tenden- 
cies and keeps potential transgressors 
from succumbing to their urge. To 
appreciate the Bates program one 
must realize that the old policy has 
been—and is—increasing instead of 
decreasing lawlessness, that it is 
transforming thousands of misguided 
youths into confirmed criminals by 
packing them into antiquated peniten- 
tiaries and leaving them to become 
tainted by the conditions they encoun- 
ter there. 

In the last decade the number of 
persons behind bars, for Federal 
crimes alone, has increased 160 per 
cent, from 10,443 to approximately 
27,000. In the last fiscal year the in- 
mates of the principal Federal insti- 
tutions grew 43.6 per cent. The 
authorities are planning budgets for 
larger numbers in this and succeeding 
years, because prohibition is creating 
convicts faster than those already in- 
carcerated can be freed. If you doubt 
the dry law is to blame, remember 
that 49.9 per cent of all inmates re- 
ceived last year were prohibition 
violators, as against 24.7 in 1929, 18.6 


‘in 1928 and 15.7 in 1927. At the end 


of the fiscal year our chief Federal 
penitentiaries, originally built for 3,750 
inmates, were occupied by 8,691. 
Sanford Bates, in his annual report 
made public on May 3, 1931, showed 
that some improvement had been made 
in the overcrowding of the Federal 
prisons. Today there are 12,598 per- 
sons in Federal prisons, but the 
establishment of temporary prison 
camps has relieved the situation some- 
what. Still, as the Director of Prisons 
declared, ‘Our main penitentiaries are 
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discipline, by steady employment and 


still grievously overcrowded. They are 


too overcrowded to permit carrying — 


out [our] program completely.” 

It was overcrowding in 1929, when 
the number was smaller, that caused 
Leavenworth penitentiary to flame 
into revolt and to echo the screams of 
inmates who had been goaded to a 


point where they preferred death by © 


machine-gun bullets rather than con- 
tinue in a living hell. If Mr. Bates had 
not obtained the army’s disciplinary 
barracks for his own charges as the 
result of that riot, if he had not con- 
ceived the idea that convicts might be 
farmed out on army reservations, if he 
had not obtained additional funds from 
Congress and more guards, there is no 


question but that the prison corridors 


would again be spattered with blood. 

When Mr. Bates went to Washing- 
ton on June 1, 1929, he encountered 
the belief that convict industry should 
be curtailed in order to eliminate com- 


petition with big business and union — 


labor. Narcotic addicts could not be 
segregated. Guards had been growing 
rich as drug smugglers. Prisoners’ 
morals were being perverted. The 
institutions, loosely organized, were 
virtually independent units. The 
Washington headquarters staff, so 
inadequate because of political neglect 
that it had scant time for anything 
other than signing paroles, knew little 
of what happened in the penitentiaries. 


A Congressional committee, headed 
by Representative John G. Cooper of 
Ohio, toured the penitentiaries when 
the crowding was a third less than to- 
day. Yet even then the Leavenworth 
prison “had twice the number of pris- 
oners they were able to take care of,” 
and the same situation existed at At- 
lanta. “In both of those institutions,” 
Mr. Cooper said, “there existed the 
vicious practice of doubling up pris- 
oners in a cell. It is a terrible situ- 
ation. Our committee found that the 
moral conditions where they had put 
two prisoners in a cell were in a deplor- 
able state. We found a terrible condi- 
tion existing in the mess hall at the 
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Atlanta penitentiary. I was surprised - 


to find that 15 per cent of the men 
who worked in the kitchen were af- 
flicted with a loathsome disease.” 


Overcrowding meant overtaxing the 
kitchen force and the serving of poor 
meals at odd hours. It meant that 
eight men slept in cells built for four 
and four in cells planned for two. 
Healthy men were growing ill from 
sleeping in basements and corridors. 
Tuberculars coughed in a row of tents 
close by. Murderers elbowed young- 
sters who had just slipped, while an 
idle horde milled about the yard, 
trampling on one another’s_ toes, 
hatching mischief, brooding or de- 
teriorating for want of something to 
do, because the prison industries pro- 
vided only 800 jobs for more than 
3,000 inmates. Conditions at Atlanta 
were duplicated at every other prison, 
and in each the menace of overcrowd- 
ing was intensified by the fact that 
one inmate in six was a drug addict 
who slept and ate with youths sup- 
posed to be in process of reformation. 


The wardens, fully cognizant of the 
peril, could only promulgate harsh 
rules, hoping thereby to keep narcotic 
smugglers at a minimum. They were 
- not wholly successful because an- 
other sixth of the inmates were drug 
' peddlers. With $30 in drugs worth as 
much as $1,000 an ounce behind the 
bars, numerous ill-paid guards were 
glad to bring in morphine for the ped- 
dlers. These in turn sold to the ad- 
dicts, many of whom had been their 
customers on the outside. Even wo- 
men visitors by kissing transferred 
morphine capsules to the mouths of 
the convicts. The only reading matter 
permitted was that mailed direct by 
publishers. Christmas packages were 
forbidden. Correspondents were lim- 
ited to three selected persons after it 
became the custom for convicts to 
receive letters which had been sat- 
urated with a morphine solution. Gift 
towels and handkerchiefs were soaked 
with narcotics to such an extent that 
the authorities barred anything from 
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coming into the prisons which could | 
not first be sent to the laundry. Shoes, 
false teeth, glass eyes, oranges, even 
freight cars coming in on spur tracks, 
contained narcotics. 

John W. Snook, former warden at 
Atlanta, once said that normal pris- 
oners resented the presence of the af- 
flicted because without them the regu- 
lations would not have been so strict. 
Warden T. B. White of Leavenworth 
supported him with the statement 
that the regular run of inmates would 
do “anything in the world to injure 
the addict,” adding: “Of course their 
way of looking at it is just to get at 
him as quick as they can and kill him 
because they do not want him there.” 
The addicts had dislikes, too. They 
were particularly vindictive toward a 
“rat,” that is, a prisoner whom they 
believed had informed the warden of 
their activities. It was easy for a pris- 
oner with a grudge to brand an inno- 
cent man as a “rat.” Snook explains 
that with 3,000 convicts congregated 
in the yard there was always the pos- 
sibility that the addicts might single 
out the supposed “rat” and “knock 
him on the head,” and he adds, “with 
a large body of men around him it is 
impossible to find out who did it.” 

County jail conditions, if anything, 
have been worse. Mr. Bates, accus- 
tomed to human suffering, revolts at 
the horror of these places where he 
must keep approximately 13,000 of his ' 
short-term prisoners because Federal 
facilities are lacking. “I have a whole 
file of reports by the Bureau of Inves- 
tigation indicating almost unbelievable 
abuses and deplorable conditions in 
some of these county jails,” he says. 
“Tf there is one place that is forgotten 
by humanity it is the average county 
jail. There is more rottenness and dirt 
and corruption in those places than 
any one can imagine. I could tell you 
of instance after instance where rich 
bootleggers go to jail and have the 
run of the jail—go in and out at will. 
In a jail in the South a man’s eye was 
pierced out because he had rebelled at 


the edict of the kangaroo court, an in- 
mate court which is set up in many of 
these jails and which handles the dis- 
cipline. Every man who goes into that 
court is fined $2 for breaking into jail, 
and if he does not pay he gets what 
punishment the court metes out to 
him. And so you can go from one jail 
to another. Hardly a week goes by but 
what some report comes in. One of 
the most noticeable cases was in a 
Southern State where a moonshiner 
was sentenced to jail. The Sheriff set 
him up in business in the jail and as- 
sisted him in carrying it on. There 
was another case in a Southwestern 
State where an affidavit from a pros- 
titute was filed with the Bureau of In- 
vestigation to the effect that “‘the best 
month’s business she had was the 
month she was in jail.” 

So numerous have complaints be- 
come that the Bureau of Investigation 
has asked to be excused from delving 
into so many. It fears that to con- 
tinue might cost its detectives the 
good will of Sheriffs’ offices through- 
out the country, with the result that 
other Department of Justice inquiries 
would be handicapped. 

Mr. Bates is attracting college men 
to new government schools of penol- 
ogy; he has his independent parole 
board and is increasing his probation 
and headquarters forces; he is mak- 
ing prison medical services efficient 
by transferring them to the Public 
Health Service; but he has not made 
much progress in solving the unem- 
ployment problem. Already he has 
established a government jail in New 
York City in a renovated garage, and 
he is housing more than 1,000 long- 
termers at Fort Bragg, N. C.; Fort 
Lewis, Wash.; Fort Wadsworth, 
N. Y.; Maxwell Field, Ala.; Camp 
Dix, N. J.; Fort Meade, Md.; Fort 
Riley, Kan., and Camp Lee, Va. Be- 
sides the $3,750,000 penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, he is constructing or plan- 
ning a $3,850,000 farm for narcotic 
addicts at Lexington, Ky., and an- 
other in the Southwest; a home for 
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insane and diseased prisoners in the 
Southwest; a $250,000 prison farm in 
Minnesota; jails, some of which will 
cost $400,000, in Kentucky, at New 
Orleans, Chicago and Detroit, and is 
establishing two reformatories—one 


at Chillicothe, Ohio, on the ruins of a 


war-time cantonment, and another to 
cost $3,000,000 at El Reno, Okla. But 
these are no help now, and even when 
they are completed still more must be 
built to accommodate the large prison 
population. 

In the meantime, despite all his ac- 
tivity and that of other excellent 
penologists he has gathered about 
him, conditions are not vastly im- 
proved. Casual first offenders have 
been supposed to go to the Chillicothe 
reformatory and insane criminals to 
the prison ward at St. Elizabeth’s, the 
Federal hospital for defectives. But 
because of the overcrowding boys in 
the reformatory for perhaps running 
their first automobile over the State 


line have had to be transferred to At- — 


lanta to live in basements and mingle 
with murderers, and because St. Eliz- 
abeth’s carries a peak load, imbeciles 
must go gibbering about penitentiary 
compounds. “We have in several peni- 
tentiaries,” Mr. Bates says, “men who 
have developed psychoses, men who 
are positively insane, and men who 
have degenerative diseases. We have 
men from 70 to 80 years old, as I say, 
who are no use to the prisons and 
who should not be kept there.” 


At Atlanta he constructed an ad- 
dition to the textile mill to provide 
work for some of the idle; yet scarce- 
ly was the roof on before it was nec- 
essary to convert most of the addi- 
tional space into dormitories. Because 
of such developments a survey made 
at the end of the fiscal year showed 
that only about 5,700 convicts out of 
a total of nearly 27,000 were working. 
Under the old system, Mr. Bates points 
out, many of those listed as working 
were just “busying around, two or 
three men on a job.” Leavenworth 
had a hundred barbers at one time 
and from 500 to 600 in the kitchen, 
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engaged in tasks which could have 
been done by half that number. It was 
customary to assign convicts to jobs 
which they had no business filling, 
merely to reduce injurious idleness. 
In some institutions they operated 
telephone switchboards and drove 
cars for the wardens. In one, where 
they handled office accounts, some 
sent vouchers to a released inmate. 
He certified certain mythical services 
had been rendered, and mailed back 
his bill, whereupon other convict 
clerks prepared to forward him 
checks. The plot was nipped in the bud 
when the authorities decided to trace 
a long-distance call made by one of 
the office staff. At the other end of 
the wire was the former inmate. 
Until the building program is com- 
pleted Bates must enlarge the present 
penitentiaries, although he believes 
that no prison is satisfactory if its ca- 
pacity is more than 1,200, and he is 
delighted when he can increase his 
guards to provide one for every twen- 
ty-two prisoners, although the ap- 
proved ratio is one to ten or fifteen. 
Against his better judgment, he is 
enlarging McNeil, an old territorial 
penitentiary. Being located on an is- 
land off the Washington mainland, it 
is not considered necessary to enclose 


‘it within walls; yet an extremely 


watchful eye must be kept on the in- 
mates, as virtually all the fishermen 
who inhabit the non-government area 
possess boats. Because its location 
makes it the most expensive govern- 
ment institution to operate, efforts by 
previous chiefs to lower its upkeep 
have been in vain. Abandonment of 
McNeil has been demanded more than 
once, and a Congressional committee 
urged that no more prisoners be sent 
there. However, Mr. Bates must add 
to its size, while the books have to be 
juggled in order to hide its costliness 
from a Congress which is quick to 
view with alarm any condition which 
it cannot easily understand. 


One accomplishment of the Bates — 
régime is a striking success—the seg- 
regation of drug addicts. Obtaining 
the army’s disciplinary barracks as a 
result of the 1929 rioting, he immedi- 
ately put into the buildings all the ad- 
dicts for whom he could find room 
and gave them easy work to occupy 
their minds. Addicts are not being 
cured at the barracks, because no cure 
is known, and. the government lacks 
equipment for experimentation. Until 
the farm for narcotic addicts at Lex- 
ington, Ky., is ready drastic methods 
must be employed merely to enable 
them to exist without drugs during 
their terms. At the Lexington sana- 
torium conditions will be different, 
for peddlers scarcely can remain un- 
noticed loitering outside the gates of 
a rural institution. The sanatorium 
will occupy 1,051 acres and provide 
1,250 beds, while a vegetable patch 
will supply light work for the pa- 
tients. The few hospitals now treat- 
ing addicts are largely ineffective be- 
cause the patients can escape super- 
vision, but the farm for narcotic 
addicts will be in a position to give 
the best possible treatment, and con- 
stant research will be conducted to 
improve it. With exemplary hospital 
facilities, mild climate and a staff of 
specialists, Mr. Bates’s project will be 
a great boon. 

This is the story of the Bates pro- 
gram to date. Given time, more money 
and a modified prohibition law, he will 
defeat the overcrowding and complete 
the humanitarian, precedent-breaking 
reforms he began unless a new admin- 
istration replaces him with some po- 
litical henchman. It is a heartrending 
task, but believing in it after having 
tested it in Massachusetts, where his — 
ideas caused the prisoner population 
to drop from 64.5 to 45.6 per 100,000, 
while those of other States were in- 
creasing from 68.5 to 79.3, he is plod- 
ding forward, a pioneer striving to 
realize his ideals and to remove a blot 
from his country’s escutcheon. 
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America’s Responsibility in 
The Virgin Islands 


By C. 8S. BAKER 
Captain, Supply Corps, United States Navy 


N March 25, 1931, President 
O Hoover visited St. Thomas, the 

capital of the Virgin Islands. 
From out of this short but eventful 
visit these islands emerged, meteor- 
like, from their quiet insular exis- 
tence, thanks to the startling press 
announcement of the Chief Executive 
that “the Virgin Islands may have 
some military value * * *. In any 
event, when we paid $25,000,000 for 
them we acquired in effect a poor- 
house, comprising 90 per cent of the 
population. The people cannot be self- 
supporting either in living or govern- 
ment without the discovery of new 
methods and resources. Viewed from 
every point except remote naval con- 
tingencies, it was unfortunate that 
we ever acquired these islands. Never- 
theless, having assumed the respon- 
sibility, we must do our best to assist 
the inhabitants.” 


The President’s statement was soon 
followed by cabled remarks from 
Helweg-Larsen, one of the last of the 
Danish Governors. He was reported 
to have said that President Hoover’s 
description of the former Danish West 
Indies was correct, but Americans 
must blame themselves for the con- 
ditions there. Our laws had ruined St. 
Croix (Santa Cruz), where the finest 
rum in the world was formerly pro- 
duced. Helweg-Larsen asserted, in 
short, that everything stagnated after 
Americans prohibited the manufac- 
ture of rum. 


To one who, through residence in 


the Virgin Islands, has a personal — 
understanding of their history and — 


characteristics it seems unfortunate 
that the islands should be as depen- 
dent upon national charity as the 
press has led us to believe. Compared 
with standards generally to be ob- 
served in the United States, Virgin 
Islanders may seem poverty stricken, 
but with other Caribbean standards 
they compare on the whole favorably. 
Reports of economic distress in the 
Virgin Islands have some foundation 
in fact but are also somewhat exag- 
gerated. Let us consider first the 
favorable elements. 

Since the United States acquired 
the islands in 1917 nearly 50 per cent 
of their revenues has resulted from 
their own taxes, while the balance has 
been furnished by Congressional ap- 
propriations for health, education, 
sanitation, police and judiciary. These 
appropriations have averaged $300,- 
000 a year. To the islands’ own reve- 
nues and Congressional appropria- 
tions should be added the very con- 
siderable sum which has been spent 
by naval personnel on duty there and 
which has helped to raise wages and 
generally improve conditions. These 
facts make it difficult to say that the 
Virgin Islands constitute an effective 
poorhouse comprising 90 per cent of 
the population. They are in no way 
to be compared to some of our wards 
in continental United States or to 
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the thousands who for years will com- 
pose the appropriation-maintained 
population engaged in erecting Boul- 
der Dam. 

To state that it is unfortunate that 
we acquired the islands is possibly to 
overlook other aspects of their his- 
tory. Several times after the Civil 
War we attempted to secure them. 
At the time we purchased them for 
$25,000,000 the Wilson Administra- 
tion was convinced that Germany 
would seize and use them as a sub- 
marine base. To remove that menace 
from our shores and from the Carib- 
bean approaches to the Panama Canal 
was worth a sum which might have 
proved far greater than was actually 
paid. One cannot calculate in dollars 
and cents the value of such a base 
had it belonged to Germany in those 
critical times. Possibly aircraft with 
their increasingly greater efficiency 
in action and modern vessels with 
their greater radius have changed 
naval strategy in the Caribbean in 
such a way that St. Thomas no longer 
looms so large in any war plan, but 
we must not forget that at the time 
of the purchase St. Thomas was re- 
garded as important by naval strat- 
egists and that abundant justifica- 
tion for possession of that harbor had 
_ long existed. 


Rainfall and sugar are inextricably 
woven into the economic history of 
St. Croix. Seldom enjoying adequate 
rainfall or equipped with irrigation 
projects comparable to those in Porto 
Rico and Cuba, St. Croix has long 
struggled against the vagaries of na- 
ture. In 1695, when the island was 
owned by the French, a prolonged 
drought drove away the inhabitants. 
The island remained uninhabited for 
thirty-seven years. Later acquired by 
the Danes, the island flourished, for 
sugar was king throughout the West 
Indies. At one time over 26,000 slaves 
were employed in the cane fields. 
During the early decades of our Re- 
public Santa Cruz rum was prover- 
bially excellent. Those were the years 
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for the return of which the modern 
planters have long prayed. But with 
the growth of sugar planting in Cuba 
and Porto Rico on a large scale and 
the development of the sugar beet 


-industry elsewhere throughout the 


world, the growing and sale of sugar 
in the small island of Santa Cruz be- 
came increasingly less _ profitable. 
Similarly with the existence of mod- 
ern machinery for the distillation of 
rum in Cuba and Jamaica and long 
before the advent of the prohibition 
blamed by Helweg-Larsen the popu- 
larity of the Santa Cruz product be- 
came a thing of the past. 

Increased competition in the larger 
islands and better transportation fa- 
cilities affected the sugar cane indus- 
try. From 1835 to 1917, when we pur- 
chased the islands, the population of 
St. Croix dwindled from about 27,000 
to approximately 15,000. In the same 
manner and from purely economic 
causes, though of a different char- 
acter, the population of St. Thomas 
dropped from 14,000 to about 10,000. 
Since, however, the population con- 
tinues to decline under our own ad- 
ministration, critics of our colonial 
policies in the West Indies may be 
heartened by the hope that some day 
there will be no Virgin Islanders for 
our Congress to support. 

In St. Thomas the population for 
many generations has supported it- 
self upon commerce ashore and afloat. 
Not since the early days of the eigh- 
teenth century has agriculture played 
a part. From pirates, the sale of 
slaves and later commerce with ships 
came support for the waterfront pop- 
ulation. With the gradual disappear- 
ance of sailing ships, which by the 
hundreds annually dropped anchor in 
the beautiful harbor for orders and 
the transshipment of freight, the 
water-borne trade has gradually de- 
creased. Steam-driven vessels carried 
on the tradition until their increased 
radius made them forsake the island. 
Less frequently were they required 
to stop there for bunkers, since time 
is an essential in a freighter’s itiner- 
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ary. Today, therefore, most of the 
vessels that stop at St. Thomas do so 
because of an occasional need of fuel 
or to give their passengers an oppor- 
tunity to visit for a few hours a truly 
enchanting harbor and town. The 
views from the island are remarkably 
lovely. Few, the world over, can com- 
pare with that of Magens Bay seen 
from the mountains which rise behind 
the gayly colored town. 

Yet the trade flowing in and out 
of the port of St. Thomas has been 
uniformly greater than in any year 
before our acquisition of the islands. 
Appreciation of prices undoubtedly 
plays no small part. Savings accounts 
in St. Thomas increased $50,000 dol- 
lars when we purchased the islands, 
while the depositors and their credits 
have grown steadily year by year. 

The climatic vagaries of St. Croix 
and the resultant fluctuations in cane 
production and living conditions have 
had no counterpart in St, Thomas, 
Here conditions have changed but 
slowly and have been measurably 
better since 1917. In 1906, when the 
writer first visited St. Thomas, then 
Charlotte Amalie, in search of a ser- 
vant, forty or more were at the King’s 
Landing begging for work. At that 
time cooks received not more than 
$2.50 a month, while their wages now 
are six times greater. It is an inter- 
esting sidelight on present conditions 
that with a broadening educational 
system far superior to any which 


| Denmark was able to afford and with 


an increase in their wages which 
enabled them to take advantage of 
the possibilities of New York and 
their relatives there, Virgin Islanders 
continue to leave their islands, where 
nature, though none too bountiful, 
still requires for existence but little 
effort of the inhabitants and where 
some food is always available and but 
little clothing and heat are needed to 
ward off the demands of a climate 
far from rigorous. Yet little do they 
differ from the small business man 
or farmer elsewhere attracted by the 
glare of city lights and the induce- 
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ments of higher wages and shorter 
hours. 

President Hoover was right in say- 
ing that the people cannot be self- 
supporting either in living or govern- 
ment without the discovery of new 
methods and resources. Competition 
from Cuba and Porto Rico and the 
low price of sugar have practically 
ruined St. Croix as a sugar cane 
island. Gone are the days of her 
bumper crops when sugar was king 
and the planters were wealthy. Diver- 
sified planting may solve her eco- 
nomic ills. The Department of Agri- 
culture has shown an interest for 
years, but necessary steamship trans- 
portation is both inadequate and in- 
secure, and the rainfall none too cer- 
tain. New methods under such con- 
ditions can hardly avail, while the 
people themselves are seeing and 
hearing the call of New York. There 
wages are high and the lights of Har- 
lem bright. Virgin Islanders are 
human and their visions have been 
opened by education to better things, 
while for the first time in their long 
history have they funds enough to 
secure passage to continental United 
States and brave the unknown in the 
great cities. Few who have made the 
change return. 

New resources for living or gov- 
ernment are not readily procurable 
for the Virgin Islands. Who will in- 
vest money in sugar cane industries 
in an island with a markedly fluctuat- 
ing rainfall, exporting at no time 
more than 15,000 tons since 1903, 
while Porto Rico has a potential out- - 
put of 1,000,000 tons annually and 
Cuba nearly five times the latter fig- 
ure’? The islands have no great fruit- 
growing possibilities. Vegetables and 
cattle alone might prove profitable, 
but on a small scale. For St. Thomas 
there is somewhat more hope. Busi- 
ness there will always be, but depen- 
dent upon ships and an official per- 
sonnel now sadly dwindling with the 
advent of civilian administration and 
the withdrawal of naval personnel 
and the marines. No waving of wands 
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or forensic displays in Congress can 
charm into St. Thomas harbor the 
shipping and the wealth of the past. 
Since the islands cannot support 
themselves or their exceptionally fine 
government in a way to which we 
have accustomed them, they cannot 
be independent of Congress for assis- 
tance in the maintenance of orderly, 
clean and healthful surroundings re- 
flecting credit upon the United States. 


For fourteen years the naval ad- 
ministration of the islands furthered 
every interest of the inhabitants. 
Every means which might result in 
improvements, attractive to capital, 
or resulting in the betterment of the 
islands and their inhabitants has been 
resorted to with only scant permanent 
success. Wells have been dug, water 
impounded in dams and reservoirs, 
experiments in agriculture and cat- 


tle-raising encouraged, propaganda 


spread through the United States, 
tourist agencies interested and popu- 
larization of native handiwork at- 
tempted. No one has been more in- 
terested in the present and the future 
of these charming islands than the 
Naval Governors and their staffs. 
They have seen and tried to stem the 
trend of a world ruled by economics, 
turning away from the small business 
man and farmer to cooperation and 


‘vast trusts. What future can we ex- 


pect of the Virgin Islands, long strug- 
gling against increasingly unfavor- 
able conditions? 

There are few islands in the world 
so full of natural charm and historical 
color as the Virgin Islands. Columbus, 
the Knights of Malta, Blackbeard, 
Bluebeard and the early Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, all strut through the 
pages of a vivid and moving story. 
Quite apart from the physical charm 
of Santa Cruz and the almost breath- 
taking beauty of the islands’ beaches 
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is woven a social history of singular 


fascination. The romantic stories as- 


sociated with many of the sugar es- 
tates of Santa Cruz, bearing such 
names as “Love,” “Envy,” “Diamond 
and Ruby,” “Hannah’s Rest,” “Whim” 
and “Prosperity,’’ compel an interest 
which no visit ever dissipates. Present- 
day planters, descendants of a long 
line of colonial forebears, are noted 
for their charm and hospitality. Their 
political problems are complex, having 
their roots deep in historical disputes 
and social controversies, And few peo- 
ple are so politically minded as the 
West Indian or Central American. 
Hence the fascination of the problem 
they invariably present to the Anglo- 
Saxon accustomed to political reac- 
tions on a broader scale. 

Thus the charm of the islands is 
largely personal and arises from a 
sentimental and human appreciation 
of the islanders, their many appeal- 
ing attributes and a history and 
scenic beauty of peculiar attraction. 
The islands can no longer compel the 
interest or the sympathy of great 
commercial interests. Yet the islands 
must not be permitted to shame us 
through niggardly appropriation pol- 
itics, nor must they be cast aside and 
forgotten like near-by Culebra and 
Vieques, whose Porto Rican Spanish- 
speaking populations eke out a hope- 
less and uninspired existence. 

The Virgin Islands are a credit to 
the United States, and the colonial 
administrators have as a rule been 
successful in their policies. Too many 
reports by capable investigators, in 
and out of Congress, have attested to 
this to render doubtful the success 
of the several Governors sent to ad- 
minister their civil laws. The Pres- 
ident was right in concluding: “Never- 
theless, having assumed the respon- 
sibility we must do our best to assist 
the inhabitants,” 


Texas: An Empire State 


By RUEL McCDANIEL 


EXAS, always interesting be- 
cause of its colorful and stren- 
uous past, seems destined to 
occupy a prominent place in the eyes 
of the nation during the next few 


years because of its strategic geo- 
graphical position and the fact that it 


_ represents virtually the only large un- 
developed area in the equable climatic 


area of the United States. 

Enthusiastic writers from other 
sections have proclaimed that Texas, 
under intensive irrigation and cultiva- 
tion, can feed the entire world. But 
Texas denies this and prefers to point 
out that it can support considerably 
more people than it has, because only 
about 18 per cent of its area of ap- 
proximately 168,000,000 acres of land 
is in cultivation, whereas it is esti- 
mated that from 60 to 75 per cent can 
be made to produce profitable crops. 
Advocates of better farming also 
argue that without taking in another 
acre of farm land the annual value of 
agricultural products in Texas can be 
raised from between $500,000,000 and 
$1,000,000,000 to nearly $3,000,000,000 
merely by the adoption of intensive 
methods. 

Always Texas has been a State of 
contrasts and magnitudes. In coloni- 
zation days, while settlers in the east- 
ern section fought against floods and 
the depredations of outlaws from the 
Neutral Ground, those of the west 
helped to throw off the despotic rule 
of Spain and suffered the ravages of 
famine. Today, while they splash 
comfortably in tropical waters at 
Corpus Christi, others fight biting 
near-zero weather in Amarillo in the 
north; while they establish a new 


air mail line across Texas and into 
Mexico, others minister to the pov- 
erty-stricken Alabama Indians in the 
thickets of Polk County, in East 
Texas. 

And of distances? Recently an avi- 
ator, when forced to land in the trans- 
Pecos region in extreme Western 
Texas, wandered for two days before 


finding a sign of human habitation. 


It is further from Orange to El Paso, 


Texas, than from Chicago to New 


York. Dalhart, Texas, is nearer the 
Canadian border than it is to Browns- 
ville, Texas’ southernmost city. The 
State has a greater area than pre-war 
Germany, while all six of the New 
England States are only one-fourth 
the size of Texas. 

Because of its size Texas represents 
something of a union of the old West 
and the old South. In the east you 
see ancient Colonial mansions, not un- 
like those of Virginia and Louisiana; 
you see gray-haired old Negroes who 
still insist upon having their ‘‘mars- 
ters” in spite of their sixty-eight years 
of freedom; you hear the familiar 
drawl of the typical Southerner and 
you observe his never-hurrying spirit. 
Going to the central section of the 
State you will find a mixture of the 
Southerner, the industrious farmer 
from the Middle West and the descen- 
dant of the pioneer rancher, with an 
ever-clashing of views, methods and 
sentiments. In the west you come 
upon the “boomer” from everywhere, 
flocking to the new oil fields, and the 
typical Westerner of old, brought up 
to date with his automobile, his radio, 
wire fence and blooded stock. 

The modern history of Texas goes 
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back to 1528, when the Spanish ad- 
venturer Cabeza de Vaca suffered 
shipwreck on the Texas coast, landed 
his men and marched westward in the 
hope of reaching one of the Spanish 
settlements of Mexico. About thir- 
teen years later another Spaniard, 
Coronado, crossed what is now the 
western part of Texas. 

In 1684, La Salle claimed Texas for 
France, and, though his settlement 
was soon gone, it suggested to Spain 
that if she expected to hold this part 
of North America she must do some- 
thing more definite in the way of es- 
tablishing a claim. Thus was born 
the mission idea which has lent so 
much color and romance to Texas, 
Arizona and California. 


The first mission of this kind was 
established at Ysleta, which had been 
founded in 1682 and is credited by 
many histories with being the first 
permanent European settlement in 
Texas. Soon, with missions strung 
across the disputed zone, the Span- 
iards had a tangible claim, which they 
supported by maintaining small gar- 
risons. Spain excluded all foreigners 
from the land and did little toward 
developing it on her own initiative. 
Finally, in 1819, the ban was lifted 
and men began to pour in from every 
part of the world—soldiers of fortune, 
murderers, thieves, priests, preachers, 
men oppressed, adventurers all. 


Stephen F. Austin, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “Father of Texas,” 
founded the first American settlement 
in the territory which still was a part 
of the Province of Mexico and owned 
by Spain. These first Texans were 
mostly from Missouri. Other grants 
soon followed, and during the ensu- 
ing years several important, though 
smaller, colonies sprang up in Texas. 
Then in 1824 Mexico succeeded in its 
revolt against Spain and set up a re- 
public, with the territory of Texas a 
willing province under the new gov- 
ernment. 

The serenity of Texas as part of the 
new republic was short-lived. Mexi- 
can internal strife kept the country 


in doubt and turmoil. About this time 
there appeared on the scene one Santa © 
Anna, who proclaimed himself the 
savior of the people of Mexico and 
Texas from the despotic rule of spoli- 
ation of the dictators. The people 
rallied to his standard and put him 
in power, only to find themselves 
tricked and bowing to another dicta- 
tor more severe than the one de- 
throned. All Texas asked for its part 
in the successful revolution was to be 
a separate State in the Republic of 
Mexico, rather than be merely a sec- 
tion of the State of Coahuila, border- 
ing present-day Texas along the Rio 
Grande. Santa Anna liberally prom- 
ised that separation, but no sooner 
was he in power than he repudiated 
the promise and imprisoned the en- 
voys sent from Texas to Mexico City 
to discuss the matter. 


This insult and the unwarranted at- 
tacks upon settlers by Mexican garri- 
sons led to the declaration of indepen- 
dence from Mexico and the founding 
of the Republic of Texas on March 2, ~ 
1836. Then followed the siege and fall 
of the Alamo, the bloody news 
of which shocked the world. With 
the avenging yell, “Remember the 
Alamo!” upon their lips, the last re- 
maining band of desperate Texans, 
under General Sam Houston, charged 
upon the victorious Santa Anna and 
his men in the Battle of San Jacinto, 
near where the city of Houston now 
stands, and cut the Mexican army to 
pieces, captured the despot of Mexico 
and exacted unconditional recognition 
of the Republic of Texas. That was 
on April 21, 1836, and it ended the 
hostilities, save for a few minor 
clashes, between the two nations. 

In 1845 Texas surrendered her in- 
dependence and became a part of the 
United States. That resulted two 
years later in war between the United 
ae and Mexico over the boundary 

ne. 

During the five years before the 
Battle of San Jacinto the history of 
Texas was written in blood and spiced 
with intrigue such as no other section 


of the United States ever witnessed. 
And nothing of great importance hap- 
pened during this period that did not 
in some manner revolve around Sam 
Houston without whom there prob- 
ably would not have been a Texas, 
save as a struggling province of 
Mexico. 

Early in 1830, when Houston was 
still living among the Indians on the 
Arkansas River, there was a rumor 
that he was organizing an expedition 
to take over Texas and deliver it as 
a gift to his old friend Andrew Jack- 
son, then President of the United 
States. The story was never proved 
nor disproved; but if Andrew Jackson 
could have remained President until 
1845, that prized gift would have been 
his—at the hands of Sam Houston. 
There is no knowing exactly what 
Houston had in mind when he set out 
for Texas, for he was a man of few 
confidences. Possibly he saw only 
escape from a tragic past and promise 
of a more cheerful future through 
burying his thoughts in high adven- 
ture. However, upon accepting a gift 
of a razor from a friend just before 
departing for Texas, he is said to 
have remarked: “I accept your gift, 
and mark my words, if I have luck 
this razor will some day shave the 
chin of a President of a republic.” He 
became twice President of the Repub- 
lic of Texas. 

Sam Houston was the moving power 
in writing and adopting the Consti- 
tution of Texan independence. This 
event took place in a shed at the vil- 
lage of Washington. Soon after he 
became head of the army of the young 
republic and set out upon his mis- 
sion. He wore a borrowed suit and 
his army consisted of three volunteers. 
His aim was to meet and conquer 
Santa Anna, with a well-armed force 
of 7,000 men. The Battle of San Ja- 
cinto marked the zenith of that 
march. 

It seems that Sam Houston was 
born to a tragic life. Doing more 
than any one man to mold a great 
empire out of the wilderness that was 
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Texas, he climbed to dizzy heights, 
only to die disliked because he had 
bitterly opposed Texas’s entry into 
the Confederacy. Texas did not heed 
him, then. It adopted the sixth flag 
to wave over the domain, threw over 
the builder of the empire and plunged 
into the war. 

Although the average outsider 
thinks of Texas as a country of long- © 
horn cattle and desolate ranges, it 
ranks first in agriculture. Yet this 
industry has grown from practically 
nothing less than fifty years ago. It 
was during the late ’80s that cattle- 
men began fencing their land and 
breaking up the great free cattle 
ranges. That was the first turning 
point in the evolution of industry in 
Texas. The second significant step 
came some eighteen years ago when 
they began to cut up the ranches of 
the western section into farms. That 
latter turn has transformed the great 
plains country from an exclusive cat- 
tle range only a few years ago to the 
most productive cotton district in the 
United States today. In 1930 Texas 
produced about one-twelfth of the 
total agricultural output of the United 
States and has ranked first in the 
United States in farm production for 
twelve consecutive years. It is the 
only State that has twice produced 
more than a billion dollars’ worth of 
farm crops in a year. 


Yet Texas is still an outstanding 
cattle empire. Years ago the long- 
horn disappeared from the ranges 
and was replaced by thoroughbred 
Herefords and Shorthorns, with the 
Eastern part of the State taking con- 
sistently to Jerseys and Guernseys to 
supply the milk and butter demanded 
by the young but growing industrial 
cities of Central and South Texas. As 
an indication of what Texans think of 
good cattle, recently the owner of a 
little ranch (containing 250,000 acres) 
in the Big Bend country of far West 
Texas paid $43,500 for 174 Hereford 
bulls. There are about 57,500,000 
head of cattle in the United States, 
including the thousands of herds of 
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dairy cows in the Northern and East- 
ern States, and Texas has 5,700,000 of 
them. Fort Worth, long the Mecca of 
West Texas cattlemen, still retains its 
lead as the State’s greatest cattle 
market. It receives more than one 
million steers each year, besides 
2,250,000 calves and sheep. 

Cotton obviously is the leading 
Texas crop, and nearly half the popu- 
lation of the State, approximately 
5,850,000, help directly or indirectly 
to produce it. In addition, it provides 
employment for more than 5,000,000 
men and women outside the State. In 
1930 the cotton crop in Texas was 
short, yet it produced 4,100,000 of the 
14,243,000 bales of the entire United 
States. It consistently grows from 30 
to 40 per cent of the nation’s cotton 
supply. The State’s cotton crop is of 
greater value than the combined value 
of all the gold, silver, copper and zinc 
mined in the entire United States. 

Although cotton is king of crops in 
Texas, it does not overshadow other 
farm products. In 1930, for example, 
the State produced 28,230,000 bushels 
of wheat. The new agricultural area 
of the Panhandle section is the prin- 
cipal wheat country. In 1930 the 
sorghum crop was worth $30,450,000. 
Oats are grown in practically all sec- 
tions of the State and peak crops 


~ amount to nearly 100,000,000 bushels. 


Texas plants annually about 165,000 
acres to rice and produces more than 
6,000,000 bushels, which brings be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $7,000,000. 

The lower Rio Grande Valley dis- 
trict has played a picturesque role in 
the development of Texas in recent 
years because of its semi-tropical cli- 
mate, abundant sunshine and irriga- 
tion development. No longer than 
eighteen years ago this section had no 
more than half a dozen American 
farmers, and semi-tropical vegetation 
smeared the whole landscape, with 
here and there a feeble path beaten 
out by range cattle. Yet in 1930 this 
district shipped approximately 29,000 
carloads of fruit and vegetables. It 
has about 60,000 acres planted to 


citrus fruit. Half a million acres of a 


land here and in neighboring counties 
will soon be under irrigation. Land 
which went begging at $5 to $10 an 
acre fifteen years ago could not be 
purchased at $1,000 today. Little 
wonder they call it “The Magic Val- 
ley”! All the valley fruit trees are 
young, only a small percentage of 
them as yet bearing, 

Not only does the valley loom as a 
major fruit country, but a newer de- 
velopment, and considerably larger in 
area, north of the Rio Grande Valley 
section, has come upon the Texas 
horizon during the past five years as 
a great potential citrus and vegetable 
area. This is what is called the Win- 
ter Garden District. 

Texas agricultural development is 
not confined to any one district. Near 
El Paso, for example, is the upper Rio 
Grande Valley. Here irrigation has 
turned the arid, narrow and rich Rio 
Grande Valley into a veritable garden 
spot. One of the major crops is can- 
taloupes, a single farm of nearly 
10,000 acres being devoted largely to 
this one crop. Cotton makes as high 
as two bales to the acre here without 
fertilizer and practically any sort of 
vegetable grows in profusion. 

Still another agricultural develop- 
ment which has been the marvel of 
Texas is the conversion of the great 
Llano Escatacado country, which is 
the plains of the Panhandle and the 
area immediately south. Amarillo is 
the largest city in this area. There 
was no railroad in this entire area 
until 1886, when the first line was 
opened for traffic. In that year a 
group of ranchers bought a section of 
land on the railroad in Potter County 
and named the spot Amarillo. They 
paid $1,200 for the tract. By 1900 
Amarillo had about 1,400 people. 
Twenty years later its population had 


_climbed to 14,494, while today it has 


upward of 45,000 inhabitants. 

Other plains country towns have 
shown a similar growth, though not 
as spectacular, because of the lack of 
an oil boom, which helped Amarillo. 
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County and centre of the south plains 
country. The 1920 census gave it a 
population of 4,000. Today it has 
about 21,000 people. It has a modern 
business district that suggests a city 
of 40,000 to 50,000. That is because 
of the trade area of more than a hun- 
dred miles radius which feeds Lub- 
bock. Hale County, with Plainview 


_as the county seat, has shown more 


than 100 per cent increase in popula- 
tion in ten years. 

Although the plains section is the 
State’s greatest cotton-producing area 
today, had a man suggested cotton 
there twenty years ago he would have 
been laughed at. Twelve years ago 
Hale County did not have a cotton 
gin; today it has twenty. In 1930 


- Lubbock County ginned more than 


35,000 bales of cotton. 
Despite agriculture being the lead- 


_ing industry of Texas, other factors 


are looming large upon the horizon 
and Texans look to manufacturing 
and allied industries as the future 


builders of the Lone Star Empire. 


Less than 3 per cent of the Texas 
cotton crop is utilized in Texas tex- 
tile mills and only the smallest frac- 
tion of the textile products consumed 
in Texas is locally manufactured. 
Since the climate is ideal and the 
labor situation attractive, it is logical 
to expect great strides in textile man- 
ufacturing in Texas in the future. 


The growth of manufacturing gen- 


erally is one reason for the increasing 
interest in public utilities in Texas. 
On the other hand, extension of elec- 


trical service has stimulated manu- 
facturing, particularly in the small 


— towns. 


The value of Texas manufactured 
products exceeds that of its combined 
agricultural crops, the former totaling 
$1,200,000,000 in 1930. Dallas, Hous- 
ton and San Antonio are the leading 
manufacturing centres, with El Paso, 
Fort Worth, Galveston, Waco and 


Beaumont becoming more and more 


important. In El Paso, for example, 
is the world’s largest custom smelter, 
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Take Lubbock, capital of Lubbock 


handling copper, silver and lead ores, 
principally from Mexico. 

Texas is said to be potentially the 
richest State in the Union in mineral 
wealth, although in actual production 
it ranks about fifth. Since 1901 pe- 
troleum has been the leading mineral 
product of Texas, which today is the 
leading State in oil production. Every 
geographical division of Texas has its 
oil-fields, and geologists claim that the 
oil supply has been merely scratched. 
Geologists are also looking to Texas 
to deliver the nation from the foreign 
potash trust, declaring that lying be- 
neath the surface of the State is 
enough potash to supply the whole 


world for at least 250 years. The 


United States Government is cooper- 
ating with the State in the explora- 
tion and development of its potash 
beds. In the rugged Big Bend section 
are quicksilver mines, producing more 
than 25 per cent of the nation’s sup- 
ply, and here too are gold mines and 
a steady production of silver. 

Texas mines supply more than half 
the sulphur consumption of the United 
States, this being mined mainly by 
taking the product from underground 
deposits by superheating to a melting 
point with boiling water forced down. 
The sulphurous water is then drawn 
out, run into huge vats and allowed 
to evaporate, leaving almost pure 
sulphur. 

Not the least striking evidence of 
the importance of present-day Texas 
is the fact that during the past four 
years there has been carried out a 
railroad building program which for 
glamour and romance equals anything 
that happened during the claiming of 
the old West by railroads. During 
this four-year period there have been 
more miles of railroad built in Texas 
than in all other States combined. The 
activity has been confined mainly to 
the lower Rio Grande Valley and the 
Panhandle sections. The State has 16,- 
000 miles of main line railroad, lead- 
ing all others, and its total auxiliary 
and main line roads amount to about 
21,000 miles. 
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The Toll of Death on Streets — 
And Highways 


By CurRTIS BILLINGS 


Public Safety Division, National Safety Council 


\ | ORE people are killed in traf- 
fic accidents each year in the 
United States than die by 

homicide and suicide. 

In 1930 the number of men, wo- 
men and children killed in automobile 
accidents was 32,500. In addition, 
about 1,000,000 received injuries vary- 
ing from slight cuts and scratches to 
tens of thousands of cases which left 
the victims hopelessly disfigured and 
maimed. The economic loss each year 
from automobile accidents is now es- 
timated at $1,000,000,000. 

National recognition was given to 
the problem six years ago when Mr. 


~ Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, 


called the first National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety. And all 
through the manifold ramifications of 
our national life—the family and the 
school, the chamber of commerce and 
the service club, the police and the 
courts, the State patrol and the High- 
way Department, the village and the 
government at Washington—interest 
in accident prevention became mani- 
fest. Since then advances have been 
made in three general directions—en- 
gineering, education and _ enforce- 
ment. 

The engineer has set before him the 
task of making automobiles and roads 
safe, fool-proof if possible. He has not 
entirely succeeded, because some of 
us are too foolish. Here is where the 
educator and propagandist come in. 
They teach us to be careful. But some 


of us are worse than foolhardy. We 
are speed-crazy; we are discourteous; 
we usurp the rights of the road; we 
drive dizzy with liquor; we zig-zag 
through congested traffic; we shame- 
lessly graze pedestrians. On us the 
police and courts must bear down 
hard. It is necessary to teach us that 
driving is not a right but a privilege. 
We must be fined; our privilege to 
drive must be taken away; we must 
be jailed. 

Of the three groups the engineers 
have progressed furthest. The auto- 
mobile is a notably safe piece of ma- 
chinery. It has good acceleration and 
splendid brakes. It comes to the pur- 
chaser equipped with good lights, a 
commanding horn, a sturdy steering 
mechanism. It has a rear-view mirror, 
bumpers and shatterless glass. The 
modern automobile is a great deal 
safer than its driver. 

Other engineers have been building 
safety into streets and roads, making 
many kinds of accidents practically 
impossible. The old right angle corner 
on the country highway has been wid- 
ened and the swift moving tourist 
meets instead a gentle curve, because 
engineers, anticipating his speed, have 
elevated the outside of the curve. 
Railroad grade crossings on main 
roads are disappearing. Under and 
over passes are common and in many 
places whole sections of highways 
have been relocated to eliminate cross- 
ings. Safety is being built into the 
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Highway Departments have spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in 


_ experimenting with materials, testing 


concrete and other substances. 
Not many years ago the ultimate 


in guard rails was believed to have 


been found when the well-known 


plank and post rail was erected. It 
looked sturdy and safe, but such rails 
are not being installed today. It was 
found that when cars crashed into 
them the posts snapped off and the 
horizontal planks and beams only too 
often were plunged through the wind- 
shield impaling the occupants of the 
car. Guard rails today are being con- 


structed of stout steel cable that a 
-machine cannot crash through and 


which will not injure persons in the 


» car. 


To keep traffic on the right side of 


_ the road, an experiment with a “dual” 
_ type highway has been made in Mas- 


sachusetts. It is based on the princi- 
ple that traffic will travel upon the 


most attractive surface to be found. 


Usually that most attractive surface 


is in the centre of the road. To pass a 


tating rumble. 


machine traveling in or near the cen- 
tre of the road in the same direction 
requires driving well over on the left 


side, and many deadly head-on and 


side-swiping collisions result. The 
Massachusetts Department of High- 
ways decided to coax main travel to 
the right-hand lane by constructing 


roads with the outside lanes of con- 


crete and the centre lane or lanes of 
macadam. Driving on the macadam 
gives a slight vibration and an irri- 
Motorists naturally 
drive to the right on these highways. 

Roads are also becoming more thor- 
oughly marked for safety. The driver 
is warned in advance of curves, hills 
and side roads. 

Cities also have taken important 
engineering steps. The automatic sig- 
nal system in Chicago’s Loop is one of 
the finest in the world. It permits 
traffic to move safely and with even 
progress in all directions. Traffic 
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roadbed itself. The United States Bu- 
_reau of Public Roads and the State 
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moves as fast in the Loop as on Mich- 
igan Boulevard, known far and wide. 
for its “speed.” The secret is that the 
Loop lights are timed progressively so 
that at ten or eleven miles an hour 
an automobile can, theoretically, trav- 
el from end to end without a stop; 
whereas on the boulevard the lights 
are timed simultaneously and traffic 
moves fast when it moves, but it must 
stop for a long interval when the red 
flashes. 

Automatic signals, however, are by 
no means a certain prevention of acci- 
dents. A recent study revealed that — 
approximately one-third of “stop and 
go” installations were followed by no 
decrease in accidents or by actual in- 
creases. The reason is that many sig- 
nals, excellent in themselves perhaps, 
have been placed where they can do 
no good. There is a tendency to stop 
the promiscuous installation of costly 
electrical equipment where other 
types of safeguards would serve as 
well or better. Yet, ask any city alder- 
man what happens after a serious 
crash in his ward. The clamor, he will 
tell you, is for “stop and go” lights. 

Just as railroad grade crossings are 
being eliminated in the country, so 
grade separations are becoming more 
and more common in the city. The 
separations in the Chicago park sys- 
tems are constructed so that traffic 
traveling at right angles never crosses 
on the same level. A monumental ex- 
ample is New York’s great elevated 
highway. 

Safety islands for pedestrians built 
like veritable steel and concrete fort- 
resses are used in Flint, Harrisburg 
and Pittsburgh. These extremely 
heavy platforms in the streets have 
been severely criticized, but they do 
protect people waiting for trolley cars. 
What is the safe approach speed for 
a given intersection? It is believed 
that the study of approach speeds will 
help to determine the most effective 
type of accident-prevention equip- 
ment. 

The National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety, or, as it is popu- 
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larly known, the Hoover Conference, 
made two important contributions to 
the safety movement. It drafted the 
uniform vehicle code for States and 
the model municipal traffic ordinance 
for cities. The conference, further- 
more, bestowed upon the public acci- 
dent-prevention problem that prestige 
which only comes through recognition 
by the Federal Government. One act 
of the State’s code is a drivers’ license 


law and another is a uniform act reg- - 


ulating traffic on highways. The mod- 
el ordinance provides for the same 
uniformity in cities. Sixteen States 
have passed the drivers’ license law 
and a great number of cities now have 
the model ordinance on their books. 
A study was made last Fall of results 
in nine States which passed a drivers’ 
license law since 1916. As compared 
with the parallel experience of other 


‘States, a survey revealed that these 


nine States had 29 per cent fewer au- 
tomobile fatalities than other States 
reporting to the Federal Census Bu- 
reau. Since the passage of the law this 
difference amounted to about 22,000 
lives up to Dec. 31, 1929. 

The most effective safety education 
work has logically been done by and 
through the schools. Despite the in- 
crease in automobile accidents in 1929, 
fatal accidents of all kinds to children 
of school age decreased 11 per cent. 
Statisticians say that this great sav- 


ing of life is directly due to the teach- 


ing of safe habits of play and work to 
children in the classrooms of their 
schools. Safety posters and lesson out- 
lines are issued to schools by the mil- 
lion annually. Safety instruction is 
correlated with regular studies, and 
special projects and pageants and 
plays are produced by the children. 
These lessons are not confined to 
street safety. More accidents, both 
fatal and non-fatal, occur to school 
children in their own homes than on 
the way to school or on the play- 
grounds. Schoolboy patrols are now 
operating in more than 1,000 cities. 
Where the patrols have been most ef- 
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duty is to send the children across the — 
street when a safe interval in traffic — 


arrives. 

Next to the schools the most effec- 
tive public safety work has been ac- 
complished by local safety organiza- 


tions. Again, despite the national in-— 
crease in automobile accidents in 1929, © 


traffic accidents in cities having safety 
councils chartered by the National 


Safety Council decreased 2 per cent. 


Local organizations include, besides 
safety councils, chambers of com- 
merce, automobile clubs, service clubs, 
American Legion Posts and semi-of- 
ficial traffic commissions, while many 
national organizations are also bees 
the movement. 

Newspapers devote thousands of 
columns each year to information on 
accident prevention and many radio 
stations feature safety clubs for chil- 


dren. Almost all important stations ~ 


devote time regularly to safety. The 


motion-picture industry is showing in- © 


terest. The excellent film 
Than War,” an all-talking short pic- 
ture, has recently been released, and 


“Worse — 


will probably be the forerunner of — 


many others. 
Psychological investigations are be- 


ing made to discover the “accident — 


prone” driver and how to cure him. 
This work has not progressed very 
far but it may be possible within a few 


years to tell in advance whether or 


not a person should be permitted to 
drive. It is known that a comparative- 
ly small number of drivers cause a 
majority of accidents and interesting 
theories have been advanced as to the 


type of person who predominates in 


this “prone” group. It is the conceited, 
egocentric person, rather than the 


person of low intelligence or the crip- 


ple who is unfit to drive, according to 
Dr. Paul Schroeder, 
criminologist, who recently completed 
a study of the records of the prison- 
ers in Illinois penitentiaries serving 
time for manslaughter with an auto- 


Illinois State . 


_ tude for doing the particular sort of 
_ work and the temperamental or emo- 
_ tional condition. Dr. Bingham believes 
_ that the “prone” driver can be cured. 


Intelligent traffic law enforcement 


_ is the phase of the street safety prob- 


_ lem which is making the slowest prog- 
_ ress, despite the fact that the tech- 
nique of effective enforcement has 


been developed to a high degree in a 


4 few cities fortunate in their progres- 


_ Sive police departments and courts. 


As soon as automobiles became 
numerous and regulatory laws were 


_ exclusively, 


passed, courts, particularly in cities, 


became congested. The first relief 


measure was the establishment of 
separate courts to handle traffic cases 
but even these courts 


; proved unable to cope with the flood 
_ of cases. Then there were established 


the so-called violations bureaus, an ex- 
ample of which is found in Minneapo- 


lis. Here the violator of a minor ordi- 


nance (guilty perhaps of parking 


- overtime) is served with the familiar 
_ arrest ticket. There is a fixed schedule 
of fines for such offenses and the vio- 


lator can enter his plea of guilty at 
the bureau and pay his $1 or $2 fine 


_ without the necessity of a court ap- 
' pearance. If he is unwilling to admit 


guilt he must go to court. Also, after 


- two or three minor violations or one 


major violation, he must appear. Min- 


-neapolis has a system of multiple du- 
_ plication of the tickets which renders 


that paramount evil, “fixing,” almost 
impossible. The violations bureau is 
not a method of passing judicial re- 


_ sponsibility on to a clerical staff; it 


is a fair, equitable and efficient meth- 


od of serving all offenders alike. 


Another and more spectacular con- 
tribution to the technique of enforc- 
ing the traffic law is the system of 
accident investigation developed by 
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mobile. Dr. W. V. Bingham of the 
Personnel Research Federation of 
_ New York says that accident prone- 
ness depends upon health, native apti- 


the Evanston Police Department. Ac- 
cidents are reported immediately to 
headquarters and a specially equipped 
and trained squad is hurried to the 
scene. The squad presumes that the 
accident was caused by the violation 
of an ordinance and they set out to 
gather evidence of that violation. 
They measure skid marks with a steel 
tape and the length of the marks is 
a good clue to the speed the automo- 
biles were traveling before the brakes 
were locked. They photograph the 
position of the cars after the accident 
and they photograph the damage. 
They take down (on a portable type- 
writer) statements of principals and 
witnesses and have them signed on 
the spot. When a case has been built 
up which places the guilt on one or 
both parties to the accident the inves- 
tigating officers themselves file a 
complaint against the suspects and 
hale them into court. In most cities 
a violator who has been involved in an 
accident will usually go unpunished 
except for the payment of damages to 
the injured person, who, having re- 
ceived damages, will probably drop 
any criminal complaint he may have 
filed, and leave the police helpless. In 
Evanston, however, the police file the 
complaint themselves, and the injured 
party is called as a witness even if he 
is perfectly satisfied with his settle- 
ment. After a year and a half of this 
system Evanston is enjoying a singu- 
lar freedom from street tragedies, 
while neighboring suburbs, as well as 
Chicago, are suffering from increases. 

Between 33,000 and 35,000 men, 
women and children will die in 1931 
as a result of automobile accidents. 
This will be an increase over the toll 
in 1930, which was a 4 per cent in- 
crease over the toll in 1929, which 
was a 12 per cent increase over 1928, 
and so on. In spite of progress, the 
reason for this gloomy prospect is that 
many highways are still unsafe. But a 
start has been made at a gigantic task. 
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The Elements of the Material | 
World 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Managing Editor, Science Service 


’ | O matter where the scientist 
searches, he has been unable 
to find or predict more than 

ninety-two chemical elements in the 

universe. Even when astronomers 
turn telescopes toward the heavens 
they fail to find elements that are not 
now known on earth. The whole array 
of fundamental stuffs that make up 
the things around us is now known; 
this year the last of the ninety-two 
elements has been discovered. A group 
of research workers at the Alabama 

Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., 

have detected the one remaining un- 

known chemical element, No. 85, in 
sea water, in potassium bromide, and 
in a number of well-known minerals. 

The method of chemical analysis used 

is so delicate that it can recognize one 

part in a hundred billion. 

This final chapter in the discovery 
of the elements is the sequel to the 
labors of many chemists, notably Men- 
deleev, who laid out the periodic table 
of elements and provided the means 
of predicting the properties of chemi- 
cal elements that had not yet been 
discovered. The ancients believed that 
water, earth, fire and air were the ele- 
ments composing the material world. 
Only after the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century did scientists begin to 
conceive of a chemical element, a sub- 
stance that cannot be decomposed into 
simpler substances. Before this time 
the phlogiston theory was generally 
accepted, a theory which attempted to 


explain, before the discovery of oxy- 
gen, what happens when something 
burns. During the eighteenth century 
only a few oxides had been reduced to 
a pure metal or element. The atomic 
theory itself did not originate until 
1808. 

In 1863 Newlands, the English 
chemist, pointed out that if the ele- 
ments were arranged in the order of 
their atomic weights similar proper- — 
ties recurred in every eighth element. — 
Newlands’s “law of octaves” was re- © 
ceived with laughter. Later, Prout, 
also an Englishman, suggested that as 
many of the elements had weights — 
that were nearly whole-number mul- 
tiples of that of hydrogen, perhaps ~ 
hydrogen was the ultimate stuff of 
which all material atoms were made. 
As more accurate determinations of 
the relative weights of the chemical 
atoms began to accumulate Prout’s 
hypothesis had to be abandoned. Only 
on the discovery of isotopes by J. J. 
Thomson, F. W. Aston and F. Soddy 
at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury did it become apparent that Prout 
was right after all. Isotopes are atoms 
having identical chemical and physical 
properties and differing only in the 
weights of their atoms. Many common 
elements are mixtures of two or more 
isotopes. 

The periodic classification of the — 
elements was proposed independently © 
and about the same time by Dmitri 
Ivanovich Mendeleev, a Russian, and 
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Mendeleev’s 
table in 1869 contained only sixty-three 
elements. He found that here and 
there vacant spaces had to be left if 
all the elements known to him were 
to fall into their proper places. He pre- 
dicted that new elements would be 


found to fill these gaps and even told 


_ with some exactness what properties 
they would have. Shortly after the 


elements eka-aluminum, or gallium, 
discovered in 1875: and eka-silicon, or 
germanium, discovered in 1886, vin- 


- dicated Mendeleev’s forecasts in a re- 


markable way. Since then it has been 


the aim of chemists to fill the other 


' gaps, and now all the spaces in the 


table are filled with known elements. 


Neither of these pioneers, however, 
anticipated the discovery of a new 
family of elements—the rare inert 
gases, argon, neon, krypton and xenon 
of the atmosphere, and helium found 
both in air and in natural gas. The ex- 
istence of these in the air was first 
surmised by Lord Rayleigh, because 


‘he found that nitrogen from the air 


did not have the same density as 


_ chemically prepared nitrogen. About 


- the same time, helium, which had been 


detected in the spectrum of the sun 
many years previously, was found on 


_ the earth by Sir William Ramsay. 


Another mystery of the table was 
cleared up in 1914 when the young 
English investigator, Henry Moseley, 
systematically measured the X-ray 


_ wave-lengths of the elements. In the 


table at that time three pairs of ele- 
ments were out of the order which 
would have been expected from the 
weights of their atoms. Moseley dis- 
covered something more fundamental 
about an atom than its weight—name- 
ly, the number of electrons outside its 
positive nucleus. This he called the 
atomic number, a concept that has 
been of extreme importance in subse- 
quent understanding of the nature of 
the chemical elements and why they 


can be so logically arranged. The 
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_ Lothar Meyer, a German, each work- 
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atomic theories of Dr. Niels Bohr in 
Denmark, of Dr. G. N. Lewis in this 
country and, later, the new quantum 
theory gave a gradually increasing 
knowledge of how the negative elec- 
trons, which are nearly weightless, 
and protons or positive hydrogen 
atoms are built up into bigger and 
bigger atoms. The story of this, how- 
ever, is the tremendous story of mod- 
ern physics as a whole. 

Seven years ago six elements were 
still undiscovered. Hafnium, No. 72, 
was discovered in Copenhagen by Pro- 
fessor D. Coster and Dr. Georg Heve- 
sy. The discovery stimulated a some- 
what lagging interest in the empty 
spaces, and the filling of them has pro- 
ceeded regularly since that time. Nos. 
43 and 75, family relatives of man- 
ganese, were isolated in 1925 and 1926 
at the University of Berlin by Dr. 
Walter Noddack and his co-workers 
and named masurium and rhenium. 
America seems to be making up for 
lost time in discovering the missing 
members of the chemical family. Until 
the discovery of illinium by Professor 
B. 8S. Hopkins of the University of IIli- 
nois in 1926, no element had been 
found by an American investigator. 
With the discovery of illinium only 
two more elements were needed to 
complete the chemical periodic table. 
Illinium is a member of the family of 
the rare earths, all closely similar in 
their physical and chemical behavior. 
No. 87, next to the last on the list of 
the missing, was announced about a 
year ago by Dr. Allison and Mr. Mur- 
phy, two of the same investigators 
who have just discovered No. 85 by an 
application of the same method. No. 
87 is closely related to radium in the 
table and to the common elements, 
sodium and potassium. If the discov- 
ery of element 85 is confirmed by 
other investigators, the United States 
will have the distinction of having 
found the three last and, therefore, 
the most inaccessible of all the ele- 
ments. 

Because of its extremely small 
amount the new element 85 has not 
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yet been separated as a pure sub- 
stance. However, the scientists, in the 
announcement of their discovery to 
the Physical Review said that concen- 
tration of a purer form of the element 
from monazite sand is being attempted 
and is making progress. The “eka- 
iodine,” as Mendeleev would have 
called it in his original periodic table, 
is being separated as the “85-ide” of 
lithium. Monazite sand is well known 
as the source of the cerium and tho- 
rium used for the mantles of Wels- 
bach gas-burners. Other materials in 
which No. 85 has been found are 
kainite, a potassium magnesium sul- 
phate found in the famous German 
Stassfurt salt deposits, apatite, which 
is a calcium-barium fluo-phosphate, 
and fluorite, or calcium fluoride, as 
well as in the laboratory reagents hy- 
drofluoric and hydrobromic acids. 
The acid formed from the new ele- 
ment, “85-ic” acid, does not show it- 
self when nitric and hydrochloric 
acids, bromine and iodine are added 
to the solution, but reappears when 
so-called reducing agents such as the 
dioxide of sulphur are present. This 
agrees with the behavior of other 
members of the halogen family, chlo- 


_ rine, bromine and iodine. 


The new method of analysis de- 
pends on a strange phenomenon dis- 
covered long ago by Michael Faraday, 
one of the greatest scientists of all 
time. Faraday noticed the effect of 
a beam of light passing through a 


transparent substance placed between | 


the north and south poles of a power- 
ful magnet. The vibrations of the 
light beam, if polarized, that is, con- 
fined to one direction to start with, 
are found to have rotated on passing 
through the magnetized liquid. About 
a billionth of a second elapses after 
switching on the magnet before the 
influence on the light vibrations is 
observed in the liquid. This lag is 
found to be different for different 
substances. It is this delay that gives 
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a means of identifying extremely 


small amounts of substances and in 
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particular the first traces of the new 


chemical element 85. Because of its 
small amount the lag was not dis- 
covered until a year or two ago when 


a new method was invented for meas- — 


uring it. No satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomenon can be given in 
the light of present theories, a fact 
which adds still further to the sci- 
entific interest of the work. 

Few experiments had been made to 
find the new No. 85. Many on the 
other hand had been made to find 


No. 87, which must be similar to the — 


common elements sodium and potas- 
sium but all reports of success in this 
search before Professor Allison’s, 
have been disproved by subsequent 
experiments. It has been thought that, 
as radium is No. 88 in the list, the 


recently missing 87 might give off 


the same radioactive rays as radium. 
For similar reasons No. 85 may be 
expected to be active like radium. All 
the heavy elements at the bottom of 


the table continually disintegrate in 


this way. Actually all potassium com- 


pounds show radioactivity to a slight 


extent, but careful research by Hevesy 


and others has shown that the rays — 


of potassium cannot possibly be due 
to a trace of the long sought ele- 
ment 87. 


With the ninety-two predicted ele- 


ments known, the chemists can close 


this important chapter of the history 
of their science with the feeling that 


they have completed a difficult task. 


Much more research will be necessary 
to explain all the relationships of the 


regular array of chemical elements 
and there is a slight possibility that 
there are more than ninety-two 
chemical elements, Many authorities 
consider this possibility remote, but 
any limit that research unbares in the 


future will be attacked vigorously and ~ 


perhaps fruitfully. 
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MEDITATIONS OF AN EX-CHANCELLOR 
Winston Wolsey: ‘‘ ‘Had I but served my King with half the zeal I served my- 
self, I would not in mine age have-been left naked to mine enemies * * * (but 
no matter) * * * still in my hand I carry gentle peace’ and how!”’ 
—Evening Standard, London 
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thankful that 
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THE BRITISH LAND TAX 
Should hikers be chaperoned? 
—Glasgow Hvening Times 


A DAINTY ‘‘DISH”’ 
—South Wales Echo, Cardiff 
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COMMITTEE MEETING AT GENEVA 


“T suggest that the first article in the draft convention for world disarmament 
should provide for the filing down of the beaks of doves and the prohibition of 
lethal weapons like olive branches’’ —Evening Standard, London 


EUROPE: “HELP, HELP” 


—New York American 
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A TRAP FOR FOOLS 


Russia: ‘Capitalist: E ; i 
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will pay interest on the interest’’ United States industry contemplates the 


—Kladderadatsch, Berlin Five-Year Plan 
—New York Herald Tribune 
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ONE “CURE” FOR THE DEPRESSION 
—San Francisco Call Bulletin 
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THE ARMY’S NEW TOP SER- THE SPIRIT OF ’31 
GEANT —St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


—Philadelphia Inquirer 
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“THE HORRORS OF PEACE 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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Problems of European Peace 


HE interaction of 
European politi- 
cal forces was 


ted than by the chain 
of events that followed the proposal 
of the Austro-German customs union. 


‘ For a year the world had been 


debating the scheme for European 
union proposed by Aristide Briand. 
While there is not the slightest doubt 
of the sincerity of Briand’s desire to 
secure a reorganization of Europe that 


will permit its complete economic re- 


covery and peaceful progress, there 
is equally no doubt that his scheme 
was so framed and directed as_ to 
maintain for France her present domi- 
nant position in European affairs. No 
other policy would indeed have been 
possible. If Briand is to remain, as 
he is, one of the most important forces 
for the regeneration of Europe, he 
must be kept in office. As it is, he has 
constantly been under fire from his 
political enemies, who accuse him of 


undue weakness, both as to Germany 
-and Italy; and he would have been 


thrown out of the government at once 
had his program for union failed in 
upholding French political prestige 
and supporting the status quo. 
Partially because of its French 
color—there were plenty of other 
reasons—progress was very slow, and 
nothing concrete was accomplished. 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


Princeton University; Current 
History Associate 


Meanwhile the economic 
conditions of Germany 
and Austria were stead- 
ily growing worse. The 
Bruening Government 
in Germany, beset by the same 
sort of nationalistic forces that 
threatened Briand, determined that it 
was necessary to take positive action. 
The Austro-German tariff scheme was 
the result. Its effects were immediate 
and far reaching. 

France and Italy had concluded a 
naval agreement that would have 
ended, for the present at least, the 
competition between them. The an- 
nouncement of the Austro-German 
scheme weakened Briand’s prestige to 
the degree that their “big navy” 
people compelled the government to 
discover a misunderstanding as to the 
clauses regarding replacement that 
has thus far wrecked the agreement. 
Then came Briand’s candidacy for the 
Presidency. Although only a few days 
before the election his foreign policy 
had been affirmed by a substantial 
vote, he lost the election. It is said 
that many of his friends, feeling that 
it is imperative that he should remain 
in active political life, voted with his 
enemies. Although the election seemed 
at first to be another blow to his 
political prestige—and there is no 
doubt that he felt it to be personally 
humiliating—he now seems to be 
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stronger than ever. He has been able 


to secure a reference of the Austro- 
German scheme to the World Court, 
and he has presented a counter-pro- 
posal that is more comprehensive and 
concrete than anything that has pre- 
ceded it. 

The discussion of the proposed cus- 
toms union focused attention on the 
plight of Austria. As a compensation 
for the loss, temporarily at least, of 
the aid that she might have secured 
through the German economic alli- 
ance, the Bank for International Set- 
_ tlements on May 18 informed the Aus- 
trian National Bank that it was ready 
to lend $14,000,000 to assist it in its 
present financial difficulties. The 
transaction was carried a step further 
when on May 29 it was announced that 
ten of the largest central banks had 
agreed to unite in furnishing foreign 
exchange credits as they may be nec- 
essary. Whether, in order to secure 
this aid, she has prejudiced her power 
later to enter into economic alliance 
with Germany seems uncertain. 

The political apple cart was upset 
also in Rumania, which at the time 
was negotiating a commercial treaty 
with Germany that would have re- 
sulted in a preferential arrangement 
whereby Rumania could have disposed 
of her surplus stock of grain. The Ger- 
man commissioners were already in 
Rumania when France and Czecho- 
slovakia intervened and broke up the 
conference. Germany now refuses to 
continue the negotiations and Ru- 
mania is left holding the grain sack. 
Yugoslavia too is not pleased with the 
situation, as she had hoped for Ger- 
man aid in disposing of her surplus 
grain. 

Hungary seemed at first to be in- 
terested in the Austro-German plan. 
That certain economic advantages 
might accrue from her association 
with it was obvious. Now, it is said 
because of Italian influence, she is op- 
posed to it. The Fascist newspaper 
Tribuna, certainly with governmental 
approval, has recently suggested the 


under a restored Habsburg king. The 
government at Budapest does not 
seem to welcome the suggestion, nor 
does it excite the slightest enthusiasm 
in Paris. For better or worse the 
Austro-German pact has given the 
status quo a shaking. It remains to 
be seen whether France can kill it. 
That she will go the limit to retain 
the dominant position accorded to her 
by the Versailles treaty may be taken 
for granted. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC UNION 

The European Union Commission 
met at Geneva on May 15. On the day 
before, Briand distributed among its 
members a draft of a plan for the re- 


organization of European economic — 


life so comprehensive and far-reaching 
that to many it seems Utopian. 
Neither Briand nor any one else 
dreams that it can immediately be 
accomplished. By its terms it is a 
process of development and evolution. — 
The economic distress of Europe, of — 
the whole world, for that matter, is 
the result of a lack of coordination 
between production and distribution. 
In a world that is crying for more 
food and more goods there is a glut 
of both that cannot be distributed. 
Men are starving in the midst of 
plenty. If the artificial restraints that 
hamper free distribution can be re- 
moved, production will gradually ad- 
just itself to normal demand. As a 
first step in the desired direction 
Briand would encourage the extension 

and development of industrial cartels — 
and the organization of similar bodies 
for the control of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Through the operation of these 
cartels both production and distribu- 
tion would be in a measure controlled, 
and during a five-year period it is 
hoped that they would adjust them- 
selves in each country to national 
needs and capacities. As this condi- 
tion is approached, tariffs and other 
trade restrictions, now held to be nec- 
essary to prevent dumping, will tend 


_ to disappear. The financial machinery 
_ of Europe must have a similar re- 
_ vision and development so as to pro- 
_vide effectively for those nations now 
insufficiently supplied with capital 
such credits as will enable them prop- 
erly to exploit their own resources, 
industrial, agricultural and mineral. 
As a means for the immediate relief 
of Southeastern Europe the plan ad- 
vocates a revision of tariffs on prefer- 
_ ential lines. Such a readjustment, ex- 
ceptional and temporary in character, 
would not, the authors believe, be-con- 
_ sidered to violate the most-favored- 
nation clauses in existing commercial 
treaties. They recommend this plan as 
not involving any readjustment of na- 
tional boundaries—in other words, the 
status quo of the Versailles treaty— 
so gravely threatened by the Austro- 
German scheme. 
The speeches of Foreign Secretary 
Henderson and Briand on the first 
day of the conference voiced their 
recognition of the extreme serious- 
ness of the crisis with which Europe 
is confronted, and pleaded for united 
action in meeting it. Although Ger- 
many and Austria had agreed that the 
- customs union scheme should be re- 
_ ferred to the Council, the proceedings 
of the second day were enlivened by 
a sharp debate between Dr. Curtius 
and Briand, obviously with the pur- 
pose of strengthening their own posi- 
tions at home. Dr. Curtius called at- 
tention to the fact that, since the war, 
12,000 miles of new customs frontiers, 
thirteen new currencies and nine 
new customs systems had been estab- 
lished in Europe; that all efforts to 
secure relief by general action thus 
far made had failed; that the situa- 
tion in Austria and Germany was so 
desperate that they had been com- 
pelled to enter into a bilateral agree- 
ment, in which other nations not only 
were welcome but were urged to join. 
In reply Briand reasserted the French 
position as to the illegality of the pro- 
posed agreement and presented the 
alternative plan outlined above. 
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Easily the most sensational speech 
(the full text of which is printed on 
pages 510-516 of this magazine) was 
that of Litvinov, the Soviet delegate, 
outlining his proposal for an “eco- 
nomic non-aggression pact” designed 
to effect a truce not only as between 
the Soviet and the capitalistic systems 
but between the capitalistic States, 
each striving for national advantage 
through economic aggression. He in- 
vited general adherence to a pact by 
virtue of which the nations would 
“undertake not to adopt in their rela- 
tions with each other any discrimina- 
tion whatsoever, and regard the adop- 
tion, in any of their countries, of a 
special attitude militating against the 
interest of one or of any of the other 
countries as incompatible with its 
principles.” While the obvious purpose 
of the suggestion is to prevent any 
concerted restriction on Soviet  ex- 
ports, his speech evidently made a 
deep impression on the delegates, and 
the proposal has been referred to a 
committee for study and report. Lit- 
vinov denied that the Soviets were 
dumping and produced figures to 
prove that in wheat, flax and man- 
ganese, their greatest exports, their 
goods supplied a smaller proportion 
of the world market than under the 
Czarist régime. As an _ insurance 
against dumping he advocated an in- 
ternational agreement to maintain in 
the home market a scale of prices no 
higher than those secured abroad. At 
the next meeting of the committee, on 
Sept 3, subcommittees are to report 
on the disposal of the wheat surplus, 
short term agricultural credits, the 
organization and improvement of 
trade, preferential tariffs for grain, 
the international distribution of labor 
and several minor topics. It is signifi- 
cant that Russia is to be represented 
on all these subcommittees. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 

The central banks of twenty-four 
nations were represented by their 
heads at the first annual meeting of 
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the Bank for International Settle- 
ments at Basle on May 19 and 20. The 
report of President McGarrah cov- 
ered ten and a half months of opera- 
tion, ending on March 31, and showed 
a steady increase in business, re- 
sources and functions. Greatly to the 
disappointment of many people, the 
bank found itself unable, acting on its 
own motion, to provide the middle and 
long term credits for the nations that 
so sorely need them. It feels that the 
investing public is still too uncertain 
of the future to be ready to absorb 
them, There was some resentment at 
the attempt of France to fill the va- 
cant places on the board by nations 
which act under her influence. The 
bank is determined to keep itself free 
from political bias; and it was feared 
that France, in the event that Ger- 
many should seek a revision of the 
Young plan payments, would endeavor 
to secure a decision on other than fi- 
nancial grounds. Sweden, Switzerland 
and Holland were elected, and there 
are six unfilled vacancies. 


THE WHEAT CONFERENCE 

The London wheat conference, 
which was in session from May 18 to 
23, was, as have been thus far all 
attempts to secure’ international 
agreement in the marketing of the 
huge world surplus and to prevent its 
recurrence, a complete and dismal 
failure. Our government, firm in its 
belief that our prosperity can be re- 
stored through the action of internal 
forces, without regard to the world 
outside, would have preferred, so Mr. 
McKelvie, the American delegate, 
stated in one of his speeches, that no 
conference should have been called. 
Not desiring longer to bear the onus 
involved in a failure to send delegates, 
it accomplished the same end by in- 
structing them not to agree to any 
sort of wheat pool or other marketing 
agreement, similar to that which has 
recently been negotiated for sugar. 
The only contribution of the United 
States to the discussion was a promise 


that we will not dump wheat at less 


than the world price, and a vague sug- 
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gestion as to the limitation of acreage. — 
As it is well known that thus far — 
every attempt in this country to limit — 


acreage, whether of wheat, cotton or 


tobacco, has failed, Mr. McKelvie’s 


speech aroused no profound enthu- — 


siasm. 


conference with a well-developed plan 
for the organization of an interna- 
tional body, seated in London, which 
would control, during 1931 and 1932, 
the aggregate exportable surplus of 


The Polish delegation came to the 


the nations participating, marketing 


it on a quota basis. “In principle” this 


plan was approved by all the na-. 


tions except the United States. Rus- 


sia, however, smashed this scheme by | 
her insistence that her quota should 
be determined on the basis of the — 
proportion of the world market which — 
she enjoyed before the war rather — 


than on the ratio of her present ex- 


% 


ports to the total exportable surplus. — 
Since, during the time that she was — 


not exporting, 


other nations have 


greatly increased their production, — 
this reservation was entirely inaccept- 
able. As it was evident that nothing 
positive could be accomplished, the — 
conference adjourned after providing — 


for the establishment of a clearing 


house for information regarding pro- 


duction and distribution. The blame 


for the fiasco is distributed, by the 
foreign press, almost equally between 
the United States and the Soviet 


Union. 


DISARMAMENT 
President Hoover’s insistence, in his 


international chamber speech on May 


4, that armaments are a principal 


cause of the world’s economic distress, 


met with little response in Europe. 


Attention is called to the fact that of — 


the total bill of $5,000,000,000 the — 
United States is spending one-sixth, — 


and that we stand alone among the 
nations in refusing to accept budge- 
tary limitation. Plans for the coming 
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disarmament conference are being 
_ perfected. Geneva is to be the place 
and Arthur Henderson the president. 


_ It is rumored in Washington that the 


French will ask for the postponement 
of the date from February to June. 
There seems to be a possibility for the 
renewal of the naval discussions be- 
tween France and Italy. 


THE SILVER PROBLEM 

The decline ‘in the price of silver to 
about one-sixtieth of the value of 
gold is causing great anxiety the 
world over, since, because of it, the 
buying capacity of the countries on a 
silver standard has been reduced by 
at least a half. The recent meeting 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce recommended the calling of an 
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international congress to discuss 
measures for relief. Despite a similar 
Senate resolution our government 
feels that the initiative should come 
from one of the countries most con- 
cerned, China or Japan. It is willing 
to cooperate but not to lead. Senator 
Pittman of Nevada has recently been 
in China discussing the situation 
with the Nanking Government. Al- 
though the silver committee of the 
Japanese bankers has refused to rec- 
ommend that its government should 
do so, it is reported that Tokyo has 
the matter under serious considera- 
tion. The whole question is in the 
highest degree controversial, and it 
will be difficult to secure agreement 
on any of the proposals that have 
been made. 


League Plan to Aid Farmers 


APART from the 
proceedings of 
the Council of 


the League and the 
meeting of the Euro- 
pean Union Commission (dealt with 


elsewhere in this magazine), much 


useful work was accomplished at 
Geneva in May. 

_ The committee working on the de- 
tails of the International Agricultural 
Mortgage Credit Company completed 
its task and drew up a draft conven- 
tion, which was approved by the Eu- 
ropean Union Commission, approved 
by the Council, opened for signature 
on May 21, and signed that afternoon 
by sixteen nations. The convention 
provides that the company, with head- 
quarters at Geneva, will receive from 
the nations ratifying it, advances in 
proportion to their dues to the League, 
up to a total of $5,000,000. Further 
shares may be sold to the public up 
to $45,000,000. As this is received, the 
company will issue bonds up to ten 
times the paid-in capital (a maximum 
of $500,000,000), and will lend the 
proceeds to national credit companies 
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in each country of Eu- 
rope, which, in turn, 
will lend it to farmers 
at reasonable interest 
as first mortgages up 
to 50 per cent of appraised value on 
their farm lands. There will be a slight 
profit on the transactions from which 
the advances of the governments will 
be gradually repaid. The convention 
comes into force whenever the $5,000,- 
000 special reserve has. been paid in, 
either from obligatory contributions 
coming due upon a country’s ratifica- 
tion or from voluntary contributions 
which a government may make before 
ratification. The financial delegation 
which outlined the details was ap- 
pointed as an organization committee 
to initiate the scheme. If the company 
is not in operation by next Dee. 31, a 
conference is to be called to consider 
further action. It was significant that 
Turkey, although not a member of the 
League, was anxious to share in the 
advantages of the credit company. 

Since France has ratified the Com- 
mercial Convention of 1930—the ghost 
of the original tariff truce idea—it 
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appears possible that this convention 
might be put in force even though the 
time limit expired on April 1. The 
commission asked the Council to see 
what could be done. 


DISARMAMENT 

An important question that will 
come before the Disarmament Con- 
ference is that of complete publicity 
on armaments. A sharp discussion 
arose in the Council on this point, 
Germany sponsoring a very complete 
and minute report from each country, 
and Great Britain upholding the 
schedule form adopted by the Prepara- 
tory Commission. The British pro- 
posal was adopted, and the govern- 


ments will be asked to fill out these . 


tables as part of the preparatory work 
for the conference. Germany also 
brought forward the thesis that infor- 
mation as to civil aviation is neces- 
sary because civilian airplanes can so 
easily be used for war purposes. The 
Council recognized this fact, and asked 
the transit organization to inquire 
into the position as regards publicity 
on civil aviation. 

“Security” also received its share 
of attention in the acceptance by the 
Council of the report of the special 
committee appointed to draft a ‘“‘gen- 
eral convention to improve the means 
‘of preventing war.” This convention 
specifies more exactly than does 
Article XVI of the covenant exactly 
how the Council can proceed in case 
of a threat of war. Nations ratifying 
the convention will agree to withdraw 
their troops, ships, or airplanes be- 
hind lines fixed by the League in case 
a serious crisis occurs, and the League 
will send commissioners to the spot to 
make sure that its instructions are 
carried out. The nations will take all 
possible steps to see that no “inci- 
dents” occur in the neutral zone pre- 
scribed by the League, and if one na- 
tion fails to act on the League recom- 
mendations and war occurs, it shall 
be prima facie evidence that this na- 
tion is the aggressor. The Council 
asks the governments to have their 
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delegates to the next assembly sign | 


this convention. 


HEALTH 


The Health Section of the League. 


has reported that, except perhaps for 
malaria, tuberculosis is the worst 
human disease. But modern science is 
greatly improving the situation, as 
the mortality rate has dropped in the 
last fifty years from about 400 to 
about 100 persons per 100,000. Un- 
doubtedly the League’s work in rural 
hygiene will also help in the fight 
against tuberculosis. In preparation 
for a general conference at Geneva, 
subcommittees met on rural health 
centers and on rural sanitation. 

The Health Committee itself met in 
May and reported to the Council on its 
work in malaria, leprosy, syphilis and 
other matters. Dr. Rajchman and Dr. 
Faber reported on the health situa- 
tion in China and the help given by 
the League. China is making reason- 
ably good progress in establishing 
central hospitals, improving medical 
education, bettering quarantine condi- 
tions, and conducting campaigns 
against smallpox and cholera. The 
committee thinks that China, on the 
other hand, may have something to 
contribute to modern medicine, and a 
commission was therefore appointed 
by the Council to study the ancient 
Chinese remedies in the light of mod- 
ern science. The Council also approved 
further cooperation in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Bolivian health service and 
the assistance of Liberia. 


RATIFICATIONS 


France, Great Britain, Australia, 
India and New Zealand deposited rati- 
fications of the General Act for the 
Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes. Italy promises to do so soon. 
This act, taken in conjunction with 
the optional clause of the World 
Court, furnishes machinery for the 
settlement of all disputes between na- 
tions. 

The Convention on Traffic in Wo- 
men and Children was ratified by Den- 
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mark. The World Court protocols were 
ratified by Persia and Bulgaria, while 
France ratified the optional clause of 
the World Court and the Commercial 
Convention of 1930. International La- 
bor Organization conventions were 
ratified by Australia on seamen and 
by Liberia on forced labor. Russia has 
signed the agreement on maritime 
signals. 


MINORITIES AND OTHER 
DISPUTES 


The Council had to consider some of 
its perennial Baltic problems. Poland 
and Lithuania have been trying to set- 
tle their troubles by direct negotia- 
tion. This has failed, but both coun- 
tries agree to do all they can to pre- 
vent any “incident” that might cause 
trouble, and the Council reminded 
them that the League would have to 
take some action if a crisis did arise. 

Poland and Danzig are also on un- 
friendly terms because of Danzig’s 
feeling that Poland is discriminating 
against her in favor of her own new 
port of Gdynia and the consequent 
mistreatment of Poles in Danzig. The 
Council reappointed Count Gravina as 
High Commissioner, and asked the 
World Court for an advisory opinion 
on the treatment of Poles in Danzig. 

A tense moment arose when the 
Council came to discuss the Polish re- 
port on the measures taken to protect 
German minorities in Silesia, Poznan 
and Pomerze. Curtius of Germany 
asked for more time to study the re- 
port, implying that he thought it in- 
adequate. Poland insisted upon imme- 
diate acceptance, and of course France 
and Yugoslavia supported her. The 
Council finally voted to adjourn the 
matter until the September meeting. 
Poland said she could take no respon- 
sibility for happenings in the mean- 
time. Henderson, acting as chairman, 
sternly pointed out that she must take 
the responsibility and that the Coun- 
cil would expect full cooperation. Po- 
land was silenced for a moment, but 
obtained her revenge a little later 
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when she demanded adjournment of 
consideration of the World Court ad- 
visory opinion on school children on 
the ground that she had not had time 
to study it. 


CHINA AND THE LEAGUE 

The three League experts who went 
to help China have returned, and 
China is so well pleased with the re- 
sults that she desires more collabora- 
tion and has worked out a scheme for 
paying her back dues to the League. 
The Council was glad to approve this 
plan. As it appears that other coun- 
tries also may need technical engineer- 
ing advice, it is planned to set up un- 
der the transit organization a com- 
mission on public works. Probably the 
first task of the commission will be 
to supervise extensive flood control 
and other works in China. 


OPIUM 

Director Ekstrand of the Opium 
Section of the League has returned 
from a trip to Turkey, Greece and 
Yugoslavia. Under the pressure of 
public opinion during the last few 
months, Turkey reported to the Coun- 
cil that she was taking steps to limit 
rigidly drug manufacture and export. 
This was a good start for the general 
opium conference which opened at 
Geneva on May 27. In its first sessions 
the conference decided not to try at 
this time to limit the production of 
coca and poppy leaves, It is enough 
now to limit the manufacture of dan- 
gerous drugs, The United States dele- 
gation, with the backing of most of 
the other delegations, is trying to in- 
clude all derivatives of opium in the 
treaty, whether proved dangerous or 
not, the idea being that it is all too 
easy to transform an innocent deriva- 
tive into a habit-forming one. Our 
delegation is also trying to suppress 
entirely the manufacture of heroin, 
maintaining that it is not neces- 
sary for medical purposes. 

Forty-four nations have so far rati- 
fied the Geneva Opium Convention, 
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but most of the Latin-American coun- 
tries have not. The United States has 
not ratified, but is carrying out the 
provisions of the convention. 


THE WORLD COURT 

The German contention was vindi- 
cated by 11 votes to 1 in the advisory 
opinion which the Permanent Court 
of International Justice gave the 
Council on the rights of German chil- 
dren in Poland to attend minority 
schools. Poland has promised to ac- 
cept the decision and let the fifty chil- 
dren involved attend the schools, but 
she has asked delay of an actual 
decision by the Council until the Fall. 

The Court now has three cases be- 
fore it, all for advisory opinions. One 
is the case of the Lithuanian-Polish 
Railroad, the second is the case of the 
treatment of Poles in Danzig and the 
third is the most important case the 
Court has yet had to decide—the 
legality of the Austro-German cus- 
toms union. 

Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania on the one hand, and Hungary 
on the other, agreed at Paris on April 
28, 1930, to the appointment of mixed 
arbitral tribunals for the settlement 
of agrarian and other disputes. This 


agreement having now been ratified 


by all the States, the World Court has 
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accepted the responsibility of appoint- — 


ing two neutral members to each 
board. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION 


The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization met on May 
26 to nominate six members of the 
unemployment committee set up by 
the Commission for European Union. 


The annual general conference met 
on May 28. For the first time since 
1928 Argentina was represented by a 
full delegation. Forty-nine member 
States took part in the deliberations. 
The matter on the agenda of especial 
interest to the United States was that 
of night work for women, because 83 
per cent of our textile mills are carry- 
ing out the provisions of the conven- 
tion. The United States Department 
of Labor announced that it was send- 
ing Miss Mary Anderson to the con- 
ference as unoffical observer on this 
particular point, but just before her 
arrival at Geneva the appointment 
was canceled, presumably under pres- 
sure from the National Woman’s 
party. Notwithstanding this objection 
the conference upheld the convention, 
simply exempting from its provisions 
women in managerial posts. 


The Supreme Court in a New Phase 


HREE decisions 
handed down by 
the United 
States Supreme Court during May 
were of more than usual importance, 
not only because of their economic 
and social implications but also be- 
cause they reveal the changing com- 
plexion of what some authorities hold 
is the most powerful branch of our 
government. In all three cases the 
nine judges voted five to four. 
On May 18 the court upheld the 
constitutionality of the Indiana chain 
store tax law, passed by the Indiana 
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Legislature in 1929. 
This law imposed an 
annual licence fee of $3 
for one store, $10 for every additional 
store up to five, $15 for each addi- 
tional store up to ten, $20 for each 
additional store up to twenty and $25 
for every store over twenty. In other 
words, a man who, like the plaintiff, 
owned 225 chain grocery stores would 
pay $5,443 in taxes, while 225 indi- 
vidual storekeepers would pay only 
$675. Although revenue was not the 
primary object of the law, it was ex- 
pected to yield about $500,000 a year. 


a 


In upholding this law the court 
maintained the established principle 
of classification of industries and oc- 
cupations for the purpose of taxation. 
The majority opinion, written by As- 
sociate Justice Roberts, and concurred 
in by Chief Justice Hughes and Asso- 
ciate Justices Brandeis, Holmes and 
Stone, said: “It is not the function of 
this court in cases like the present to 
consider the propriety or justness of 
the tax, to seek for the motive or to 
criticize the public policy which 
prompted the adoption of the legisla- 
tion. * * * The power of taxation is 
fundamental to the very existence of 
the government of the States. The re- 
striction that it shall not be exercised 
as to deny to any the equal protection 
of the laws does not compel the adop- 
tion of an iron rule of equal taxation 
nor prevent variety or differences in 
taxation, or the classification for tax- 
ation of properties, business trades, 
callings or occupations. * * * The stat- 
ute treats upon a similar basis all 
owners of chain stores similarly situ- 
ated. This is all the Constitution re- 
quires.” In a dissenting opinion, Jus- 
tice Sutherland maintained that the 
classification of a chain of stores as 
distinct from any large business under 
one roof “must fall, because it is made 
to depend not upon size or value or 
character, amount of capital invested 
or income received, but upon the mere 
circumstances—wholly irrelevant so 
far as any of the advantages claimed 
are concerned—that the business of 
one is carried on under many roofs 
and that of the other under only one.” 
The real importance of this decision 


was thought to be, not that the law in. 


question would oppress and drive the 
chain stores out of business, but that 
it marked the first ripple of an oncom- 
ing wave of legislation of this kind in 
which the States see a chance to in- 
crease revenue and at the same time 
lend a helping hand to the small store- 
keeper. Already six other States have 
passed similar laws. ‘The Indiana in- 
novation,” said one observer, ‘‘deliber- 
ately discriminates between big units 
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of business and small units, between 
one-man businesses and organized 
businesses, and deliberately aims to 
foster the small by penalizing the 
large.” Whether chain stores are eco- 
nomically sound, whether they are as- 
sets to the community did not concern 
the court. Nevertheless, it is a ques-. 
tion which has been heatedly dis- 
cussed by economists, and which is 
now being investigated by the Federal 
Trade Commission, whose report to 
Congress should help to clarify this 
controversy. . 

Two decisions denying the right of 
citizenship to Dr. Douglas Macintosh 
and Miss Marie Bland, conscientious 
objectors, were rendered on May 25. 
Dr. Macintosh, who served in the last 
war as a chaplain in the Canadian 
Army, wished, in taking the oath of 
citizenship, to reserve the right to de- 
cide for himself whether a war was 
morally justified before taking up © 
arms for the United States. Miss 
Bland, who served as a nurse in 
France during the World War, main- 
tained that religious scruples would 
forbid her taking up arms, but pledged 
her willingness to go to the front as a 
nurse. The fact that these were both 
hypothetical cases, since neither Dr. 
Macintosh, by reason of his age, nor 
Miss Bland, by reason of her sex, 
would ever be called upon to fight, did 
not affect the decision. As in the simi- 
lar case of Rosika Schwimmer, the 
principle at issue here was freedom of 
conscience for the individual, and that 
principle was denied by the majority 
opinion, written by Justice Sutherland 
and concurred in by Justices Roberts, 
Butler, Van Devanter and McRey- 
nolds. 

“Tt is not within the province of the 
courts to make bargains with those 
who seek naturalization,” declared the 
decision. ‘‘They must accept the grant 
and take the oath in accordance with 
the terms fixed by the law or forego 
the privilege of citizenship. * * * From 
its very nature the war power, when 
necessity calls for its exercise, toler- 
ates not qualifications or limitations, 


ae. 
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unless found in the Constitution or in 
applicable principles of international 
law. The conscientious objector is re- 
lieved from the obligation to bear 
arms in obedience to no constitutional 
provision, expressed or implied; but 
because, and only because, it has ac- 
corded with the policy of Congress 
thus to relieve him. * * * He [Dr. 
Macintosh] is unwilling to leave the 
question of his future military service 
to the wisdom of Congress, where it 
belongs, and where every native-born 
or admitted citizen is obliged to leave 
it. When he speaks of putting his al- 
legiance to the will of God above his 
allegiance to the government it is evi- 
dent, in the light of his entire state- 
ment, that he means to make his own 
interpretation of the will of God the 
decisive test which shall include the 
government and stay its hand.” 

In the minority opinion Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes praised Dr. Macintosh’s 
career and called him a “highly desir- 
able citizen.” Justice Hughes held 
it of great significance that among the 
specific requirements for naturaliza- 
tion under the law there was none de- 
nying citizenship because of religious 
convictions or unwillingness to bear 
arms. “That the Congress has not 
made such an express requirement is 
apparent,” he said, adding: “I think 
that requirement should not be im- 
plied, because such construction is di- 
rectly opposed to the spirit of our in- 
stitutions and to the historic practice 
of Congress.” 


These two opinions, so vigorous and 
so clear in their conflicting philoso- 
phies, should be read in their full text 
by every citizen. They will give him a 
clearer idea of the responsibilities he 
has assumed either by accident of 
birth or of his own volition. They may 
perhaps cause him to ponder whether 
the law, in its strict construction is al- 
ways “the true embodiment of every- 
thing that’s excellent.” 


The third decision of far-reaching 


importance was that in which the 
Minnesota “press gag” law was de- 


clared unconstitutional. Passed in 
1925, this law would suppress, as a © 
public nuisance a “malicious scandal- 
ous and defamatory newspaper, maga- 
zine or other periodical.” The test case 
is worth recording here, aS summar- 
ized in the majority opinion by Chief 
Justice Hughes. The Saturday Press 
of Minneapolis published a series of 
articles which “charged in substance 
that a Jewish gangster was in control 
of gambling, bootlegging and racket- 
eering in Minneapolis, and that law 
enforcing officers and agencies were 
not energetically performing their du- 
ties.” There were specific charges 
against the Mayor, the Chief of Police, 
the County Attorney and one member 
of the grand jury. Although the Sat- 
urday Press was described in the evi- 
dence as a casual sheet which made a 
practice of publishing “scandalous, 
malicious and defamatory matter,” 
nevertheless Justice Hughes main- 
tained that a law which permits a 
judge to suppress a newspaper unless 
the publisher can prove to his satis- 
faction that the charges printed are 
true and published for justifiable 
ends, is “of the essence of censor- 
ship.” 

The due-process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, Mr. Hughes con- 
tinued, safeguards the liberty of the 
press from invasion by State action, 
and public officials can defend them- 
selves from false accusation by re- 
course to the libel laws. “Meanwhile, 
the administration of government has 
become more complex, the opportuni- 
ties for malfeasance and corruption 
have multiplied, crime has grown to 
most serious proportions, and the dan- 
ger of its protection by unfaithful of- 
ficials and of the impairment of the 
fundamental security of life and prop- 
erty by criminal alliances and official 
neglect, emphasize the primary need 
of a vigilant and courageous press, es- 
pecially in great cities. * * * Charges 
of reprehensible conduct, and in par- 
ticular of official malfeasance, un- 
questionably create a public scandal, 
but the theory of the constitutional 


guaranty is that even a more serious 
public evil would be caused by author- 
ity to prevent publication.” 


The dissenting opinion, presented 
by Justice Butler, supported by Jus- 
tices Van Devanter, McReynolds and 
Sutherland, asserted that this law 
properly came under the State’s police 
power, and that it was justified “for 
the preservation of the peace and 
good order of the State. The publica- 
tions themselves show the need and 
propriety of the legislation.” 

The alignment of the court in these 
three cases reveals a distinct cleavage 
between its so-called “liberal” and 
“conservative” members. Not only 
may the whole trend of social legisla- 
tion be shaped by one decision, as in 
the case of the chain store tax law, but 
the decision itself may hinge upon the 
vote of one judge. In every one of 
these cases the court voted five to 
four. In every case the liberal side was 
taken by Justices Hughes, Brandeis, 
Holmes and Stone, and the conserva- 
tive side by Justices Butler, McRey- 
nolds, Van Devanter and Sutherland. 
Justice Roberts supported the liberals 
in the chain store and “gag law” cases 
and joined the conservatives, giving 
them a majority, in the citizenship 
case. 
The present line-up of the court has 
come about with the appointment of 
two new members since February, 
1930. Before that time the division of 
the court in the majority of cases was 
six to three in favor of the conserva- 
tives. Then Chief Justice Taft re- 
signed because of ill health. It is worth 
remembering now the storm of criti- 
cism which greeted President Hoov- 
er’s nomination of Mr. Hughes to take 
his place and how the progressives in 
the Senate—Borah, Norris and Brook- 
hart—and such Democrats as Glass, 
Hawes, Dill and Wheeler, among oth- 
ers, rose up and denounced Mr. 
Hughes as a tool of the “interests” 
whose viewpoint was so clouded by his 
associations as a corporation lawyer 
that he could not possibly attain judi- 
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cial impartiality. Eleven Republicans 
and fifteen Democrats voted against 
his confirmation. Yet today these gen- 
tlemen are not commenting publicly 
on the fact that in the three epoch- 
making decisions cited above Chief 
Justice Hughes upheld the cause of 
civil liberty and deserted the cause of 
“big business.” i 
The appointment of Justice Roberts 
to fill the vacancy caused by death of 
Justice Sanford in March, 1930, com- 
pleted the present line-up with its 
fairly dependable, if not invariable, 
liberal majority. The effects of such a 
change upon our history can hardly 
be overestimated. Indeed, in the opin- 
ion of one observer, it “has much more 
real weight than, for example, a trans- 
fer of power in Congress from Repub- 
lican to Democratic, or vice versa.” 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES 
Looking ahead to a probable deficit, 
if not an increase in taxes in 1932, 
President Hoover initiated an ‘‘econ- 
omy drive” during May. Various Cabi- 
net members motored with him to the 
Rapidan camp each week-end, there to 
discuss with him means of cutting ex- 
penses to the bone in their respective 
departments. The first attempt illus- 
trated the difficulties of retrenching 
when every economy brings the ad- 
ministration face to face with an irate 
officeholder or patronage dispenser. 
The first of these conferences was 
with Secretary of War Hurley, and it 
resulted in the announcement that fif- 
ty-three army posts, many of them 
obsolete, would be abandoned, as well 
as an undetermined number of flying 
fields. In giving up these posts, valued 
at $22,000,000, it was said, the person- 
nel would not be reduced but trans- 
ferred to other stations. Attempts at 
economy of this sort have been tried 
in the past without much success. 
Then, as now, they were the signal for 
local trade bodies and politicians in 
the districts affected to protest to 
their Congressmen or Senators. The 
harassed legislators would appeal to 
others. in the same predicament, vote 
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trading would begin, and Congress 
would defeat the proposals. It was be- 
lieved, however, that in the present 
financial emergency national consid- 
erations might have a better chance of 
outweighing local pressure. 


Plans worked out by the President 
and Postmaster General Brown con- 
templated saving $38,000,000 of his 
department’s budget of $843,000,000 
for the year ending June 30, as well as 
$15,000,000 of the $841,000,000 appro- 
priated for the next fiscal year. The 
Postoffice Department has had to con- 
tend with a $50,000,000 drop in reve- 
nue this year, owing to the business 
depression. At the same time the vol- 
ume of mail handled has decreased 7 
to 15 per cent, making possible a re- 
duction in personnel, not by dismissal 
but by failure to replace about 2,000 
vacancies caused by death or retire- 
ment. 

The Interior Department, which 
previously reported that it had 
reached the limit of standardization, 
contracted, however, to save $20,000,- 
000 more during the next three fiscal 
years. This was to be done without in 
any way curtailing the public works 
projects which President Hoover in- 
sists must be spared at all costs. The 
expenditures of the Navy Department 


“were under consideration at this writ- 


ing. 

Economy drives such as this bear 
fruit. This was indicated by the Presi- 
dent’s statement on June 2 that last 
Summer’s similar campaign had re- 
duced the deficit by $180,000,000. The 
total amount of the deficit, although 
not due for official announcement un- 
til July 1, was estimated by Mr. Hoov- 
er on June 1 to be between $900,000,- 
000 and $950,000,000. According to 
the President’s statement, the deficit 
has been caused by an $890,000,000 
decline in receipts and a $540,000,000 
increase in expenses, mostly for pub- 
lic works, relief and veterans’ services. 
But these figures would add up to a 
total of $1,430,000,000. The difference 
was set down to the economy drive 


and the fact that the public debt re- — 


tirement was held down to the amount ~~ 


required by law this year, whereas 
last year it was reduced by $305,000,- 
000 more than necessary. As a result 
the debt has increased by about $500,- 
000,000 in the year ending June 30. 


In order to finance the hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of short- 
term securities which the Treasury 
has been marketing to meet current 
expenses, and a large part of which 
came due on June 15, an $800,000,000 
bond offering at 314 per cent was an- 
nounced on May 31. This issue will 
mature in 1946. (See article on World 
Finance elsewhere in this magazine.) 

The question of whether it will be 
necessary to raise taxes at the next 
session of Congress is still under dis- 
cussion but unanswered. In referring 
to this matter, administration offi- 
cials preferred the word “revision” to 
“increase.” On May 21 Under-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Ogden Mills said: 
“The present year taken by itself of- 
fers a most inadequate criterion by 
which to judge the ability of the pres- 
ent Federal revenue system to meet 
the government’s normal require- 
ments.” Mr. Mills intimated that per- 
haps we have reduced taxes too pre- 
cipitously since the war, and recom- 
mended that a system be devised 
whereby small deficits and also small 
surpluses would offset each other 
from year to year. 


Secretary Mellon, in one of his rare 
public utterances, suggested on May 
23 that the system of taxation be re- 
vised to provide a more stable and 
constant flow of revenue, especially 
from income tax. “Out of a total pop- 
lation of 120,000,000,” he said, “there 
are only 2,500,000 individuals and 
about a quarter of a million corpora- 
tions who pay an income tax. Further- 
more, some 380,000 individuals pay 
about 97 per cent of the total amount 
received from individual income tax- 
es.” The fact that we rely upon in- 
come tax for two-thirds of our tax 
revenue, combined with our treatment 
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ing variations in revenue from year 
to year. 


Cuba’s Unconstitutional President — 


CUBAN Supreme 
Court decision 
on May 15 de- 


clared unconstitutional 


the modification of the 


Constitution which in 1928 extended 


the Presidential term from four to 


six years, with the provision that 
no one might hold the office for more 
than one term. Under this amend- 
ment President Gerardo Machado, 
whose first four-year term ended in 


- 1929, was in that year re-elected for 


a six-year term. The decision of the 
Supreme Court was interpreted by 
the Opposition as equivalent to a de- 
cision that President Machado’s con- 
tinuance in office beyond May 20, 
1931, which marked the end of his 
sixth year in the Presidency, was un- 
constitutional. Ignoring the decision, 
the President continued to serve, but 
on May 19, after acknowledging that 
revolutionary conditions prevailed in 
Cuba, he promised 700 Liberal lead- 
ers and government officials that he 
would not continue in office longer 
than was thought justified by Con- 
gress, which, however, he is known 
to control. 

Immediately afterward, by way of 
demonstrating the loyalty of the 
army to him, the President gave a 
luncheon to 400 of the 640 Cuban 
Army officers, at which he appealed 
for confidence in his administration. 
The President, himself a General, 
met the officers as “brother sol- 
diers,”’ and amid cheers was informed 
by Colonel Mesa, army spokesman, 
that “the army stands behind you as 
President, and the legally constituted 
government.” As the army comprises 
a force of 12,000 well disciplined 
troops, a large number for the size 
of Cuba, such support is vital to the 
President’s security. 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 
Professor of Latin-American History, 
University of Texas; 
Current History Associate 


Significant also was 
the decision of the Su- 
preme Court on May 4, 
when by the unanimous 
vote of its thirteen 
members it declared unconstitution- 
al President Machado’s order four 
months ago indefinitely closing all 
normal schools in Havana and Ma- 
tanzas provinces, suspending from 
employment all the professors at 
these schools and confiscating their 
salaries, and confiscating and sus- 
pending the Spanish-language news- 
papers throughout the island. 

The Supreme Court on May 22 de- 
cided that Major Arsenio Ortiz, for- 
mer military supervisor of Oriente 
Province, who was charged in April 
with responsibility for the deaths of 
forty political prisoners at Santiago, 
must be tried by a _ court-martial. 
After an investigation of the case on 
behaif of the administration, Lieut. 


Col. Cruz Bustillo reported to Chief — 


of Staff Alberto Herrera on May 2 
that Major Ortiz was responsible for 
six assassinations. 

For the first time since the attain- 
ment of Cuban independence twenty- 
nine years ago the anniversary of that 
event passed on May 20 without mili- 
tary parades, speeches, public dances, 
fireworks or other forms of celebra- 
tion that might lead to disturbance. 
Instead, police and military forces 
were everywhere in readiness to sup- 
press possible outbreaks. In place of 
the customary address by the Presi- 
dent, he issued an appeal through the 
press for support against attacks on 
his administration. Rumors of an im- 
pending revolutionary outbreak were 
denied by both the government and 
the Opposition on May 22. Two days 
later Havana reports stated that Cuba 
had forgotten the revolutionary 
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alarms of the past week and that pop- 
ular attention was centred on the re- 
opening of Congress on May 25 in the 
hope that a peaceful compromise 
might be reached between the govern- 
ment and the Opposition. The most 
favored proposal, known as the Cor- 
tina plan, calls for national elections 
on Nov. 1, 1932, for new officials, with 
the President limited to one six-year 
term, and for drastic curtailment of 
the powers of the President and sepa- 
ration of the executive, judicial and 


_ legislative functions. 


THE CUBAN BUDGET 

Faced by a most critical economic 
situation, the Cuban Government on 
May 23 appealed to the people to ac- 
cept the reduction of national expen- 
ditures from $85,000,000 for 1930 to 
$60,000,000 for the current year. The 
appeal stated: “Revolution, bad polit- 
ical conditions and constant threats 
of civil war offer absolutely no rem- 
edy. Even though the government 
were changed ten times and the Con- 
stitution reformed twenty times it 
would not help but aggravate all our 
public ills.” According to dispatches 
from Cuba to American newspapers, 
nation-wide economic distress, with 
unemployment and business strin- 
gency and falling government reve- 


nues, was at the bottom of much of 
the opposition to President Machado. 
Though economies are necessary on 
the part of the government, revolu- 
tionary threats prevent the President 
from reducing ‘‘the heaviest expendi- 
ture of all, that on the army.” 


MEXICAN CONGRESS IN SPECIAL 
SESSION 

The Mexican Congress convened in 
extraordinary session on May 24 to 
consider the impending Federal defi- 
cit, the debt agreement negotiated 
last Summer by Finance Minister 
Montes de Oca with the International 
Committee of Bankers on Mexico, the 
proposed labor code on which a Con- 
gressional committee has been work- 
ing for some months and a plan to im- 
prove and beautify Mexico City. 

The Congressional committee which 
has drafted the new labor code has 
been considering the views of organi- 
zations representing both labor and 
capital. The employers insist on ade- 
quate protection of their rights and 
the opportunity to make a fair profit. 
Labor demands provisions to improve 
wages and working conditions. The 
completed draft is in the nature of a 
compromise by which it is hoped to 
revive industry. A previous labor code 
was opposed so vigorously by capital 
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that many industries threatened to 
quit Mexico and others to cut down 
their working staffs to a minimum. 
The value of the silver peso con- 
tinued to decline in Mexico until in 
mid-May 130 silver pesos were neces- 
sary to buy 100 pesos in Mexican gold 
currency. The normal exchange rate 
is 3 per cent for silver under gold. 
Dollars in mid-May were quoted in 
Mexico City at from 2.70 to 2.76 pesos 
to the dollar. Thereupon importation 
of American gold dollars began, in 
accordance with a government pro- 


gram of stabilization, and the silver 


peso was reported as steadier. 

The arrest and deportation of Luis 
Cabrera, former Minister of Finance, 
who was charged with being the chief 
conspirator in a plot to overthrow the 
government of President Ortiz Rubio, 
was announced on May 11 by General 
Palencia, the chief of the Federal Dis- 
trict. Nine additional persons were 
arrested on the following day, charged 
with complicity in the plot. 

Confirmation of a sentence of nine- 
teen years, nine months and eighteen 
days in penal servitude against Daniel 
Flores for attempting to assassinate 
President Ortiz Rubio on his inaugu- 


_ ration day on Feb. 5, 1930, was made 


by the Federal Circuit Court at Mexico 
City on May 11. 

Duties on agricultural products im- 
ported into Mexico, chiefly from the 
United States, were increased sharply 
by a Presidential decree on April 29. 
Some of the increases per kilogram 
are: butter, from 30 to 40 cents; eggs, 
preserved or in powder, 35 to 50 
cents; maize, 4% to 214 cents; wheat, 
3% to 5 cents; and flour, 1714 to 22%4 
cents. 

HONDURAN CIVIL CONFLICT 

Prospects late in April of an early 
suppression by Honduran Government 
forces of the revolutionary movement 
headed by General Ferrara proved to 
be unfounded, and severe fighting oc- 
curred during May. In a battle fought 
on May 1 at San Rosa de Copan, a 


_ town of 10,000 inhabitants in Western 


i. 


Honduras, all the 140 government 
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troops defending the garrison were 
killed, while unofficial reports stated 
that 200 persons were slain on both 
sides. The most decisive engagement 
up to May 14 was won that day by 
government forces near Macueliza, 
Fifty-five rebels and fourteen govern- 
ment troops were killed and the rebels 
were forced to retreat. In doing so 
they abandoned on the field a consid- 
erable number of rifles, bombs, four 
machine guns and two “Red” flags. 
Ten days later (May 24) government 
troops were reported to have saved 
Tela from capture by the rebels in 
the biggest battle of the present con- 
flict. Tela is an important port where 
the United Fruit Company has ex- 
tensive interests. 


BANDITRY IN NICARAGUA 

The subsidence of bandit activity on 
the east coast of Nicaragua, which 
was Officially reported late in April 
and again on May 9, was followed by 
a renewal of insurgent activity in 
Northwestern Nicaragua. In a skir- 
mish on April 23 between a patrol of 
the National Guard under the com- 
mand of Captain O. A. Inman of the 
Marine Corps and an insurgent band 
in the province of Jinotega four of the 
insurgents were killed and three were 
wounded; there were no casualties in 
the National Guard patrol. Two other 
skirmishes between National Guard 
units and insurgents in the vicinity 
of Ocotal were officially reported on 
April 30. Insurgents attacked Palaca- 
guima, a town 25 miles south of Oco- 
tal, on May 15 but withdrew after a 
three-hour engagement. Colonel Gar- 
rett, commander of the second brigade 
of marines in Nicaragua, officially re- 
ported to Washington that part of the 
attacking force appeared to be Hon- 
durans. Additional rebel activity in 
Western and Central Nicaragua before 
May 18 resulted in the death of ten of 
the rebels and the wounding of two of 
the National Guard. 


The Costa Rican budget, as finally 
approved by President Gonzalez Vi- 
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quez, provides for expenditures of $6,- 
699,836, including $2,087,315 for serv- 
ice on the public debt and $1,064,916 
for public education. Costa Rica’s 
boast that more money is spent on 
education than on national defense 
and that there are more school teach- 
ers than soldiers is supported by the 
fact that only $632,218 is provided for 
public safety. Other items that are 
larger than that for the army are pub- 
lic works and agriculture, $760,746, 
and finance and commerce, $796,447. 


In a clash between municipal police 
and United States military police at 


head with clubs. In consequence, an 
order placing the city of Colén “out 


Colén, Panama, on May 9 a Panaman — 
policeman and two civilians suffered _ 
bullet wounds and two members of the 
military police were beaten over the 


fi 


of bounds” for officers and enlisted — 


men of both the army and the navy 
as long as there was danger of dis- 
order was issued by Major Gen. Pres- 
ton Brown, commanding the United 


States troops in the Canal Zone. The ~ 


Spanish language press of Panama 
was reported on May 14 to be greatly 


excited by the fact that such an order : 


should be issued. 


Unrest in Argentina 


66 RGENTINA is 
A still subject 
to a military 
government,” declares 
José Vasconcelos, the 
Mexican publicist, in a brief sketch 


under the title “The Drama of Amer- 


ica” in the first number of his mag- - 


azine, La Antorcha, which recently 
appeared in Paris. “From the time 
when the rebellion against Irigoyen 
began, we were alarmed by the re- 
joicing of the great North American 
organs of the press, and our suspi- 
cions were confirmed by the joy with 


_ Which Washington acclaimed the new 


government and the haste with which 
the latter made reparation for the 
‘discourtesies’ of Irigoyen. * * * Iri- 
goyen fell because he was the last 
ruler in America who did not bow to 
Washington. * * * Fortunately, the 
fall of Irigoyen neither brought about 
the delivery of Argentina to the 
United States, nor does it seem prob- 
able that militarism will succeed in 
long retaining power.’’ Sefior Vascon- 
celos’ sentiments toward the United 
States are so well known that his 
analysis of the factors behind the rev- 
olution which overthrew Irigoyen will 
cause no surprise; but his characteri- 
zation of the Uriburu Government as 


By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Professor of Romance Languages, 
George Washington University; 
Current History Associate 


“militarism” does seem 
to be very much to the 
point. Like most of 
the recent Latin-Amer- 
ican revolutions, the 
uprising against Irigoyen was brought 
to a point of fruition by the 
army, but it was the army acting in 
obedience to a popular summons to the 
troops to save the nation. As time has 
gone on, however, the government has 
taken on a significant tinge of mili- 
tarism, of seeking to retain power for 
the sake of remaining in power. Popu- 
lar support has dwindled to such an 
extent that the university students 
who once demonstrated so vigorously 


against the Irigoyen Government are ~ 


now reported as parading the streets 
shouting “Down with tyranny!” “Save 
the Argentine nation!” “Out with Uri- 
buru!” This is not without signifi- 
cance. In the South American revo- 
lutions of last year student disorders 


regularly preceded by weeks or 


months the actual outbreak of revolu- 
tion. This augury—for it is no more 
than that—is supported by certain ac- 
tions of the government itself, which 
lend themselves to interpretation as 
reactions to the loss of public confi- 
dence. 

The most serious of these is sup- 
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pression of the freedom of the press. 
Two newspapers in Buenos Aires, La 
Critica and La Libertad, have had to 
suspend publication for ‘reasons of 
public order,” and the federal agent 
in Tucuman has suppressed La Nota. 
Strangely enough, both the Buenos 
Aires papers were severe critics of 
Irigoyen and strong supporters of the 
movement which placed Uriburu in 
power. It is even reported that the 
leaders of the anti-Irigoyen revolution 
used to meet in the offices of La 
Critica. President Uriburu is also 
charged with threatening to suppress 
other newspapers unless they refrain 
from criticism of his government. 


Another factor of interest is the de- 
velopment of an association called the 
“Argentine Civic Legion,” which has 
all the ear-marks of a Fascist organi- 
zation. Presidential recognition of the 
Civic Legion was based upon its “pa- 
triotic purpose to foster the ideals of 
the revolution,” and the government 
accordingly “‘accepted its cooperation 
in the work of reconstruction.” Dr, 
Lavalle, the president, is reported to 
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have announced the legion’s intention 
“to use force, if necessary, to defend 
the country from enemies—that is, 
enemies of the moral principles which 
should guide it—who again desire to 
obtain control of the government by 
force.” Military drillmasters are pro- 
vided. A review of the legion late in 
April was described as “an almost per- 
fect reproduction of a Fascist review 
by Mussolini.” 

Alarming reports of rioting circu- 
lated early in May were false, accord- 
ing to La Prensa, which in an editorial 
at the same time made the obvious 
comment that censorship abets the 
spreading of false news, and declared 
that the defense of Argentine credit 
abroad should not be difficult, “‘be- 
cause the only arm necessary is the 
truth.” The editorial further says: 
“The state of the country makes un- 
necessary, in our opinion, certain pre-— 
cautions now in force. On the other 
hand, they lead to the suspicion that 
our situation is unfavorable. * * * If 
the public were told the truth regard- 
ing certain events, no unfavorable im- 
pression could find shelter in the pres- 
ence of silence.” 


A message to The New York Times 
from Sefior Octavio 8. Pico, Minister 
of the Interior, gave an official ac- 
count of conditions in Argentina. 
Senor Pico said: 


In the name of his Excellency the 
President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, I am making the following state- 
ment to you: 

The Provisional Government is devel- 
oping its administrative and social poli- 
cy in accord with the clear and definite 
ideas that inspired the revolution, and 
is keeping all its actions within the ex- 
isting constitutional and legal regula- 
tions. 

All the political parties are preparing 
to participate in the elections that are 
to be held Nov. 8, and at this time are 
engaged in the work of organization 
preliminary to all electoral campaigns. 

The army and the navy have dis- 
played the greatest firmness and patri- 
otism in supporting the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and are maintaining their dis 
cipline intact and their faith in the in- 
tention of fulfilling the noble and dis- 
interested aims of the revolution. 
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The sane and virile forces that con- 


tributed to the success of the revolution: 


continue to support the government. 
The financial and administrative read- 
justment is being effected according to 
the outlined plan, in spite of the diffi- 
culties caused by the world crisis and 
the mistakes of the deposed administra- 
tion. 

The task of working out the definite 
budget is on the eve of being finished, 
and, judging by the estimated resources 
and the régime of economy that has 
been instituted, we may be assured that 
the fiscal year will be closed without a 
deficit, although the administration 
pays on the dot, without a single de- 
lay, the service of the domestic and for- 
eign debt. 


Failure of the electoral college to 
meet to confirm the provincial elec- 
tions in Buenos Aires Province, which 
resulted in a victory for the Radicals, 
and the President’s declared intention 
of preventing the return to power of 
the Radicals unless they oust adher- 
ents of former President Irigoyen, are 
other factors in the situation. Pro- 
posed electoral reforms, which are in- 
terpreted as taking away the secret 
ballot, are mentioned by La Nacion in 
an editorial on May 19 as creating “an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and lack of 
confidence” which has “destroyed the 
influence of the Provisional Govern- 
ment among the voters.” 


On May 29 the president of the 


Buenos Aires Stock Exchange cabled 


to the bourses of London, Paris, Ber- 
lin and New York that ‘absolute tran- 
quillity” reigned in Argentina. On 
May 31 the police announced the dis- 
covery of a plot against the govern- 
ment and the arrest of Dr. José Aba- 
los, Minister of Public Works in the 
Trigoyen Cabinet. Eight army officers 
were retired on May 28 because of 
complicity in a previous plot. 

Political campaigning in prepara- 
tion for the elections set for Nov. 8 
is apparently under way. An attempt 
to unite the “Personalista” or Irigo- 
yen wing of the Radical party with 
the anti-personalist wing, of which 
former President Alvear is the leader, 
has failed. General Agustin Justo, 
Minister of War during President Al- 


vear’s Administration and one of the 
organizers, with Provisional President 
Uriburu, of the revolution of last Sep- 
tember, will probably be the candidate 
of the anti-Irigoyen wing. Eduardo 
Laurencena, former Governor of En- 
tre Rios, would be his running-mate as 
candidate for Vice President. General 
Justo withdrew from participation in 
the Uriburu government when his ad- 
vice that early elections be held was 
disregarded. He was reported to have 
been a member of a delegation that 
waited upon the President to urge the 
lifting of the suspension of La Critica 
and La Libertad, but to which the 
President refused to grant an inter- 
view. 


Prospects of a deficit of $42,000,000 
at the end of the year, in spite of econ- 
omies, were reported in a dispatch 
from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on May 
11, by a correspondent who has made 
a study of Argentine finances. No 
budget for the year has been fixed, the 
expenses of the government being 
financed by monthly Presidential de- 
crees authorizing the expenditure of 
one-twelfth of the 1930 budget. 


PERUVIAN ELECTIONS 


A decree issued by the Peruvian 
revolutionary junta on May 27 pro- 
vided for Presidential and Congres- 
sional elections on Sept. 13. Voting 
will be compulsory for all male citi- 
zens between twenty-one and sixty, 
optional for those over sixty. Soldiers 
and sailors, the clergy, and persons 
with criminal records are not included 
in the electorate. The new government 
will take office on Oct. 25. The new 
Congress, to be composed of 145 mem- 
bers elected by provinces, will func- 
tion first as a constituent assembly 
to revise the Constitution and later as 
a legislative body. The new Presi- 
dent will hold office for five years and 
will not be eligible for re-election. 
Registration of voters will begin on 
June 10 and continue for forty-five 
days. On May 27 the junta also 
issued a decree lifting martial law, in 
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order to insure “complete civic rights” 
for the voters. 


If the parallel with Bolivia holds, 
this program is the prelude to the res- 
toration of civilian constitutional gov- 
ernment. Dr. Victor Andrés Belatn- 
de, the type of candidate to restore 
civilian government, arrived in Lima 
recently, and seems likely to have the 
support of the Conservative and Na- 
tional Concentration parties. The 
latter was formed at the suggestion of 
Rafael Belatnde, brother of the candi- 
_ date, some months ago. Its striking 

_ feature is a proposed nominating con- 
_ vention made up of representatives of 
various groups in the population, dis- 
tributed as follows: Labor, 20 per 


_. cent; landholders, 20 per cent; profes- 


sional men, 15 per cent; commerce and 
industry, 15 per cent; delegates of 
municipalities, 10 per cent; govern- 
ment employes, 10 per cent; and rep- 
resentatives of political parties and 
groups, 10 per cent. Luis Sanchez 
Cerro, leader of the revolution of last 
August, whose resignation was forced 
in February, was reported to be in 
Panama early in June, having re- 
turned from Europe with the ex- 
pressed purpose of becoming a candi- 
date. He has been barred from Peru 
by the junta “in order to preserve the 
tranquillity and order of the coun- 
try.” El Peru in an editorial calls him 
another Leguia. On May 22 the 
brother of the former President, Er- 
nesto Sanchez Cerro, was arrested in 
Lima. Other candidates include Man- 
_ uel Vicente Villaran, supported by a 

new party called “Republican Action” ; 
Arturo Osorio, Constitutional party; 
Pedro de Osma, Democratic party, and 
Victor Rail Haya de la Torre, nomi- 
nated by the “APRA” (Asociation 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana), 
composed of Left elements, with 
strong support from the university 
students. 


LABOR DISORDERS IN PERU 


Peru has been suffering from a se- 
ries of strikes of a grave character, in- 
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volving not only Lima and Callao, but 
Arequipa, Cuzco and Talara, in North- 
ern Peru. Considerable disorder and a 
number of deaths were reported. The 
strikes in Lima, early in May, involved 
taxi and bus drivers, street car em- 
ployes, teachers and university stu- 
dents, and included a general strike in 
sympathy with the transportation 
workers. Chauffeurs, longshoremen | 
and brewery workers struck in Callao, 

the port of Lima. In Southern Peru a 

mob of strikers was reported on May 

18 to have lynched Abel Salazar, for- 

mer sub-prefect of Arequipa, at Mol- 

lendo. The strike at Talara involved 
workers in the oilfields operated by a 

British company and a Canadian sub- 

sidiary of the Standard Oil Company. 

Clashes between workers and troops 

for a time endangered American and 

British employes and their families. 

Communist agitation was blamed for 

the disorders. On May 29 the govern- 

ment issued a decree establishing mar- 

tial law automatically whenever a 

strike is called without previous 

notice. 


PERUVIAN FINANCES 

Peru defaulted on interest and sink- 
ing fund payments due on June 1 on 
the national loan, first series, mar- 
keted in December, 1927. Default had 
already occurred on the second series, 
on which interest was due on April 1. 
The total amount of the first series is 
approximately $48,000,000; of the sec- 
ond, $24,000,000. Debt service on all 
foreign and domestic loans has been 
suspended until Dec. 31 next, income 
ordinarily used for debt service being 
used to pay government salaries, 
many of which have been overdue for 
months. Peru’s. national income 
amounts to about $26,000,000 a year, 
while its expenses are $42,000,000. On 
May 18 the Peruvian sol, normally 
worth 40 cents, was stabilized at 28 
cents, in accordance with the recom- . 
mendations of Professor KE. W. Kem- 
merer. The National Savings Bank 
has been closed for liquidation, also 
in accordance with the recommenda- 
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Formal recognition on May 20 by 
the Government of the United States 
confirmed an arrangement which had 
existed ever since the Samanez 
Ocampo junta took office on March 11. 


REVOLT IN BRAZIL 


' Following the troubles in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, last month, a military and 
civilian outbreak occurred at Pernam- 
buco (Recife) on May 20, which was 
immediately suppressed by loyal 
troops. This was the first evidence of 
disorder in Northern Brazil. Students 
in Rio de Janeiro went on strike on 
May 25 in protest against certain edu- 
cational reforms. Sao Paulo papers 
published in mid-May an open letter 
to President Vargas asking for early 
restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Reports that Brazil would ask for a 
moratorium on her foreign debt were 
denied on May 30 by Sir Otto Nie- 
meyer, vice governor of the Bank of 
England, who has been advising the 
Brazilian Government on fiscal mat- 
ters. In an effort to balance the budg- 


et sharp cuts have been made in ex- 


penditures and new taxes levied. On 
May 21, all customs duties on inter- 
state and intermunicipal exports and 
imports, long in vogue in Brazil, were 


free of such imposts. 


CHILEAN DICTATORSHIP 


When the Chilean Congress recon- 
vened on May 21, President Ibafiez, in 


| 4 
tions of the American financial expert. abolished. Domestic commerce is now a 


a Presidential message, gave notice 
that subversive activities would be 


dealt with severely. During the three- 
months’ recess of Congress, under the 
extraordinary powers granted him, 
the President has issued some 150 de- 
crees establishing new laws or chang- 
ing existing ones, including a censor- 
ship measure. All these have full 
legislative effect. Under a new Fi- 
nance Minister, Rodolfo Jaramillo, 
who took office on May 15, a strict 
economy program is being carried 
out. Salaries of government employes 
have been cut from 3 -per cent to 25 
per cent and Chile’s intention to dis- 


pense with a number of embassies and — 


legations abroad has been announced. 
Reports of disorders in Santiago on 
May 18 were promptly denied. Op- 
ponents of President Ibafiez reported 
to have been deported during May in- 
clude General Lira, who was in com- 
mand at Concepcién last September 
when an attempt was made to start a 


revolt, several sons of former Presi- — 


dent Alessandri, and Senator Ladislao 
Errazuriz. 


~ Canada’s New Tariff 


FTER many post- 
A ponements, Mr. 
Bennett, the Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister, 
introduced his budget 
in the Dominion House of Commons 
on June 1. In Canada, where a large 
proportion of the national revenue is 
drawn from customs duties, the budg- 
et is usually the occasion for the 
announcement of new tariff rates, 
and these go into effect immediately, 
pending subsequent ratification by 
Parliament. Mr. Bennett, of “Canada 
First” fame, quite naturally made his 
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tariff a high one, whose 
effects were most nota- 


many, because those 
countries fell in the category of those 


with which Canada had no commer- 


cial agreement. 
The new schedule was an exceed- 


ble on trade with the — 
United States and Ger- — 


ingly complex one because some 200 


items were altered and because of 


their triple subdivision—(1) prefer- 


ential, to Britain and most of the em- 
pire; (2) intermediate, to nations 


having commercial agreements with — 
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Canada; and (3) general, to other 


countries. In general the British pref- 
erences remained unaltered except in 


_ creased, and the general rates went — 


some few food products; the inter- 
mediate rates were moderately in- 


up quite substantially. Mr. Bennett 
did not outline his general design, but 


a few particulars seemed to emerge. 


_ He hoped to diminish Canadian re- 


iW 


liance on the United States for coal 


_ by paying bonus subsidies up to $1,- 
- 800,000 (for 1,870,000 tons) on the 


bituminous coal shipped from the 
Western and Maritime Provinces to 


the rest of the Dominion, and by set- 
_ ting intermediate and general tariffs 


of 40 cents a ton on anthracite and 


lignite, $1 a ton on coke, 75 cents a 


ton on other coal and screenings, and 


_ $7.50 a ton on charcoal. The prefer- 


ential rate was free except on other 


coal and screenings, where it amount- 
ed to 35 cents. This arrangement was 
an encouragement to the substitution 
of British anthracite and other coal 
products for American, as well as a 
stimulus to Canadian production. 
Increased and new tariffs on proc- 
essed iron and steel products, on con- 
struction materials, and on such man- 


ufactured articles as automobiles, 


were interpreted as being an advance 


in the policy of tariffs so high as to 


induce foreign manufacturers to erect 


- factories in Canada. There were re- 


ported to be 524 American branch 
factories, including an increase of 87 
since the inception of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff, and there were reports 
of an increase in the same direction by 


British manufacturers. The increased 


tariffs on food and agricultural prod- 
ucts were regarded as measures of 
protection for agriculture, and were 
accompanied by a subsidy of 5 cents 
a bushel in freight rates on wheat 
shipped from Western Canada. They 
could also be interpreted as encour- 
agement to the consumption of im- 
perial in place of American tropical 
and subtropical products. 


The whole structure of the new 
tariff was implemented by several in- 
teresting administrative provisions. 
Excise duties could be imposed upon 
products of a manufacturer who used 
the new tariff to increase prices. 
Goods imported from a country not 
signatory to the treaty of Versailles 
might be forfeited. The Governor Gen- 
eral-in-Council might lower rates re- 
ciprocally with other countries. Fur- 
ther safeguards against dumping were 
included. The imposition of duties by 
weight on packaged goods expressly 
included the package. This last could 
be seen as a bid for packaging in 
Canada and using Canadian package 
materials. 

Canada did not protest against the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff, but it can hard- 
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ly be denied that she has acted. Re- 
ports from Washington indicated that 
no protest against the Canadian tar- 
iff would go forward. An interesting 
sidelight on the whole situation was 
that, in exports of 1930 as compared 
with 1929, those of the United States 
to Canada declined 30.4 per cent, and 
those of Canada to the United States 
20 per cent. 

The national financial situation re- 
quired attention and received it. Or- 
dinary revenues were $356,213,000 
(down $90,000,000) and expenditures 
were $394,000,000 (up $36,000,000). 
The deficit, on a total fiscal basis, 
was $75,000,000. To meet it and fu- 
ture demands, the budget included a 
special excise tax of 1 per cent on im- 
ported goods, to be paid by the im- 
porter when withdrawing goods for 
consumption; an increase of from 8 
to 10 per cent in the income tax (ap- 
plicable to the incomes of corpora- 
tions and companies as well as of in- 
dividuals); an increase in the sales 
tax from 1 to 4 per cent; and an in- 
crease in letter postage from 2 to 3 
cents. The Prime Minister expressed 
himself as having been very greatly 
heartened by the extraordinary suc- 
cess of the loan conversion operations. 
Of the total ($1,083,000,000), an of- 
fering of $250,000,000 was made be- 
tween May 11 and May 23. $639,816,- 
500 was subscribed at an interest rate 
of 414 per cent, after expiry of the 
former terms, instead of 5 and 5% 
per cent. 

The Parliamentary session was dis- 
tinctly livelier than it had hitherto 
been. An attack on the Beauharnois 
Light, Heat and Power Company, 
which has a charter to build a power 
and ship canal on the rapids near 
Montreal, began mildly enough on 
May 5, but became so vigorous in 
the hands of Robert Gardiner, the 
Progressive leader, on May 19, as to 
leave Mr. Bennett no alternative to 
an investigation. This he promised 
and it was expected to be by Parlia- 
mentary committee. Mr. Gardiner 


made no charges, but quoted press 
dispatches to the effect that, in this 
development of the public domain, 
Senator McDougald ‘received securi- 
ties valued, according to their pros- 
pectus, at over $30,000,000”; the 
course of justice in the Province of 
Quebec had been interfered with; and 
the authority of the Dominion had 
been flouted by enlarging the scope of | 
the project without permission. This 
was not the first time that Beauhar- 
nois had agitated Parliament and the 
country; and J. S. Woodsworth, La- 
bor member from Winnipeg, seized 
the opportunity to urge a general 
clean-up and the institution of public 
ownership. 

On May 15 the Prime Minister an- 
nounced his proposed new tariff 
board. It was to be a statutory body 
of three members, appointed for ten 
years with the proviso that they must 
stay out of politics for two years af- 
ter retirement. They were to have no 
authority to make recommendations ~ 
or draw inferences, but they were to 
have the power to compel the atten- 
dance of witnesses and to examine 
them on oath. On the same day he had 
a lively brush with the leader of the 
Opposition over the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at London and Washing- 
ton. The debate inevitably involved 
the personalities of Vincent Massey, 
who resigned from the Washington 
post to go to London and had to re- 
sign that after the election, and 
Howard Fergusson, who was Mr. Ben- 
nett’s appointee to London. Mr. Ben- 
nett was willing to regard the Minis- 
ters at Washington, Paris and Tokyo 
as diplomatic appointees and not rev- 
ocable merely as the result of change 
in the party in power, but he insisted 
that the Minister to London was vir- 
tually a member of the government 
and as such must be in harmony 
with it. 

The Dominion House of Commons 
on May 15 unanimously approved ad- 
hesion to the general act of 1928 
for pacific adjustment of interna- 


/ 
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tional disputes. Three days later it 
decided that it did not favor repeal 
of the act prohibiting the export of 
alcohol to the United States. On each 
private members’ day, J. S. Woods- 
- worth’s bill to prevent the police from 
interfering with outdoor meetings un- 
til their unlawful character should 
be demonstrated was talked out. It 
arose from the arbitrary behavior of 
the police in Toronto, Montreal and 
other centres at meetings of the un- 
employed. On May 18 there was an- 
nounced a trade treaty with South 
Africa designed to facilitate the ex- 
change of manganese for Canadian 
wood products. 


The Stamp report on grain trading 
was made, but not published. Ottawa 
reported that it held trading in “fu- 
tures” not detrimental, but recom- 
mended certain statutory regulation, 
along United States lines. The Mani- 
toba wheat pool attracted a good 
_ deal of attention by permitting its 
- members to sell in the open market, 
with the pool as their agent, if they 
preferred that to their contracts. The 


_ steady endeavor to widen Asiatic mar- 


kets was reflected in the sale of 6,000,- 
- 000 bushels of wheat to China during 
_ the fiscal year as compared to 2,500,- 
000 bushels in the preceding year. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway on May 
6 cut its almost traditional dividend 
- from 10 to 5 per cent. The dividend 
was labeled “interim” and it fol- 


- lowed wide reduction in train ser- 


vices and salary cuts of 10 per cent. 


BRITISH POLITICS 


The reality of the Liberal-Labor 
alliance behind Mr. Snowden’s budget 
made Parliament a pretty tame affair 


_ during May. The budget itself was, 


except for the land tax, an unrevolu- 
tionary project and it generated little 


heat in the debates. Neville Chamber- 
lain made the chief Conservative criti- 


- cism to the effect that the Chancellor 
_ of the Exchequer had concealed the 
_ fact that borrowing for unemploy- 
- ment relief (now at the rate of $5,- 
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000,000 a week) had reduced the 
amount for sinking fund to $42,500,- 
000, that the cost of the land valua- 
tion would be prohibitive, that the 
January collection of income tax 
would be intolerable, and that what 
was really needed was a general tar- 
iff. Winston Churchill, former Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, contented 
himself with a facetious speech about 
himself as an “old master” and Mr. 
Snowden as his pupil, and the Lib- 
erals had little more than blessings to 
offer. 

The Lords defeated, and then mu- 
tilated beyond recognition, the gov- 
ernment’s agricultural lands utiliza- 
tion bill and thereby added another 
arrow to Mr. MacDonald’s quiver for 
the next election. The government an- 
nounced its schemes of encourage- 
ment for the scientific utilization of 
coal. They are encouraging pulveriza- 
tion, and assisting in the development 
of low carbonization processes for bet- 
ter extraction of tar oils and for the 
production of smokeless low tempera- 
ture fuel. On May 14 the Prime Min- 
ister gave notice of a standstill so 
far as airships were concerned. 

Labor and the Conservatives each 
retained two seats in by-elections and 
the party totals stood at: Labor, 278; 
Conservatives, 262; Liberals, 58; 
others, 15; vacant seats, 2. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION OF 
THE “DOLE” 


The commission appointed by the 
British Government to consider unem- 
ployment insurance in an interim ma- 
jority report on June 4 recommended 
reduction of the “dole” by $165,000,- 
000 a year and an increase in the 
contributions to the unemployment in- 
surance fund by $45,000,000. Despite 
a recommendation that employers, 
workers and the State pay 18 cents 
weekly into the existing fund, the 
report said that the budget of the 
fund still would not balance when 
there was an average of 2,500,000 
persons unemployed. The commission 
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cipally affect unemployed workers by : 


therefore suggested a means whereby 
the present weekly deficit of nearly 
$5,000,000 could be reduced to about 
$35,000,000 a year. The fund is now 
$400,000,000 in debt and its income 
is only sufficient to meet half the 
charges made on it. The plan proposed 
by the commission is briefly as. fol- 
lows: 

1. Unemployed persons to receive 
benefits for 26 weeks within the year 
following the date of their applica- 
tion. 

2. Contributions in the case of an 
adult worker by employer, worker 
and the State to be increased to 18 
cents weekly, with appropriate varia- 
tions in contributions for other 
classes. 

3. Weekly benefit rates to be ad- 
justed on the following scale: Men 
over 21 years, $3.75; women, $3.25; 
young men between 18 and 21 years, 
$3; girls, $2.50; boys 17 to 18 years, 
$1.75; girls, $1.50; boys and girls 16 
to 17 years, $1.25; additional for an 
adult dependent, $2, and for a depen- 
dent child, 50 cents. 

Recommendations were also made 
in regard to married women and to 
seasonal workers. As to the “transi- 
tional’ benefit paid by the State after 
the period covered by a worker’s in- 
surance has ended, the commission 
held that no one should receive it 
who refuses to accept work suited to 
his capacities on fair terms and con- 
ditions. The cost of the “transitional” 
benefit, which falls directly on the 
exchequer, is now about $150,000,000 
and is in addition to the State’s con- 
tribution to the main fund of about 
$75,000,000. 

The present expenditure for unem- 
ployment benefits is $420,000,000 a 
year, the proposed expenditure $306,- 
000,000. The present income is $222,- 
750,000, the proposed income $267,- 
750,000. The present deficit in the 
full year, if no change is made, will 
be $197,250,000, the proposed deficit 
would be $38,250,000. 


The recommendations would prin- 
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making a reduction of 50 cents week- 
ly in the benefit received by men from 
17 years old upward and by women 
from 18 upward. The benefit for man, 


wife and three children would be re- © 


duced from $8 to $7.25 weekly. The 
workers would pay 4 cents more 


weekly, employers 2 cents more and 


the State 3 cents more. 

A minority report signed by two 
Laborite members of the commission, 
W. Asbury and Mrs. Clara Rackham, 
declared that any attempt to balance 


the fund could result only in making _ 
the condition of the unemployed worse — 


and urged that no alteration be made 
in the existing scheme until the com- 
mission presented its final report. 


BRITISH TRADE IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 


On May 11 and 12 the Prince of . 
Wales made a speech to an audience © 


of 1,250 at the British Industries Fair 


at Birmingham and to 3,000 at the © 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, in ~ 


which he discussed the recapture by 


British manufacturers of a _ strong } 


position in the South American mar- — 
ket in order to relieve the serious — 
trade crisis at home. He spoke very — 


bluntly for a member of the royal 


family or, indeed, for any other Eng- — 
lishman, and his speech at Birming- 


ham was not reported, though the 
repetition at Manchester was broad- 


cast and widely reported. His creed — 


was that fashions had changed and 
quality and durability were no longer 
the only considerations, that respon- 
sible business leaders must themselves 


visit the markets in order to cater to — 
that trade emissaries © 


local tastes, 
must speak Spanish and issue Spanish 
catalogues, and that Englishmen must 
admit to themselves that during the 


war South America became accus-_ 


tomed to many American commodi- 
ties and mechanisms so that competi- 
tion must be along those lines. He 


concluded by urging more publicity, 
better news services, and the erection — 
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of non-competitive trade organizations 
for production and sales, doubtless 
with the Japanese success in India in 
his mind. He offered any assistance 
in his power in the effort to recapture 
old and win new markets. His com- 
panion on the South American tour, 
Prince George, on May 19 urged young 
Englishmen to “jump at any oppor- 
tunity” to enter agriculture on the 
pampas, and on May 27 he set off on 
a tour of British industries in York- 
shire. The Prince of Wales in a radio 
address on May 21 touched upon the 
desirability, where tariffs were pro- 
hibitive, of setting up British local 
assembling plants in foreign countries. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet in- 
vestigation reached the stage of the 
issuance of two summonses to Lord 
Kylsant on criminal charges of hav- 
ing issued false annual reports for 
1926 and 1927. Summonses were also 
served on an accountant whose re- 
marks appended to an auditor’s re- 


_ port in June, 1929, aroused uneasiness 


as to the condition of the R. M. S. P. 
combination. 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCIAL 
REFORM 
The Australian Parliament gave up 
most of its time to consideration of 
the financial proposals made by the 


Scullin government to cope with the 
present crisis. Sir Robert Gibson, the 
_ chairman of the Commonwealth Bank, 


answered the questions of the Senate 
at Canberra on May 6, in relation to 


- the bank’s declaration to the govern- 
ment that its resources in London 


were exhausted and that the govern- 
ment must meet the $25,000,000 in 
bills maturing on June 30. He made 


it clear that the bank was opposed to 


departure from the gold standard and 


- that it would not on its own initiative 


reduce the reserve laid down by law 


by shipping gold to London. Rela- 
tively little, however, was accom- 
_ plished by the federal government, for 
_ the struggle for party power contin- 
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ued. On May 7 the “United Australia” 
party, with Mr. Lyons as its leader 
and Mr. Latham as his deputy, was 
composed from all the opposition 
groups except the Country Party. 
Next day they tried their strength, 
but were defeated by 2 votes when 
the Federal Parliamentary supporters 
of Premier Lang of New South Wales 
supported Prime Minister Scullin. 
Mr. Scullin’s government was facing 
a deficit of $96,000,000, and a drop in 
imports of $275,000,000 and in ex- 
ports of $30,000,000, but he seemed to 
waver between converting Parliament 
into an economic conference and forc- 
ing a new election of both houses. 


A conference of the State Premiers, 
which met in Melbourne on May 25, 
received the report of an economic 
committee which recommended de- 
creases in pensions and public utili- 
ties, increases in taxation, and con- 
version operations, whereby it calcu- 
lated that an increase of $140,000,000 
in revenue might be effected. This re- 
port proved to be a nucleus around 
which serious and relatively non-party 
discussion began. The conference in- 
spired confidence in Australia and 
London and it decided to remain in 
existence, with intervals for legisla- 
tive action, until a general plan of re- 
habilitation was complete. It pro- 
posed a conversion loan for 40 years 
at 4 per cent with virtually compul- 
sory terms, and reduction of internal 
interest rates. It secured the promise 
from the banks that they would ad- 
vance credits for construction proj- | 
ects and thus aid unemployment once 
the general plan of financial reform 
was embarked upon. This action nat- 
urally overshadowed that of the fed- 
eral government, which was seemingly 
preparing for an election. 


GANDHIS UNCERTAIN ATTITUDE 


Affairs in India during May, so far 
as progress toward self-government 
was concerned, came practically to a 
standstill. Gandhi was being faced 
with the practical difficulties of mak- 
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ing others observe the truce to which 
he had committed them and in view 
of that task he himself was vague, 
gloomy and occasionally inflamma- 
tory in his speeches. His closest fol- 
lowers behaved very well and the 
picketing of cloth shops was slight 
and peaceful, the pickets going about 
with folded hands and requesting 
prospective purchasers to take Indian 
goods. On the other hand, the “Red 
Shirts” and the New Youth of India 
League were growing in numbers on 
the Northwest Frontier and were do- 
ing their best to stir up action on 
either side of the boundary, while in 
the United Provinces the Kirtin Kishan 
Sabha was trying to build up a work- 
ers’ and peasants’ organization on 
lines avowedly imitative of Russia. 
Unquestionably the Mahatma’s out- 
look was clouded by the absolute stale- 
mate in the communal problem, and 
on May 22 he telephoned to the Earl 
of Willingdon to say that he had not 
given up his original intention of 
staying in India until it was solved. 
In an article which appeared in Young 
India on June 4, however, Gandhi 
assured his followers that he would 
go to the second Round-Table Confer- 
ence in London either as an official 
or unofficial delegate. 

Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy, ar- 
rived at Simla on May 1, and later in 
the month arranged for informal vis- 
its to him there by various Indian 
leaders like Gandhi, the Nawab of 
Bhopal, Sir Tej Sapru and the Pandit 
Malaviya, in effect a miniature Round- 
Table Conference. No great progress 
was made, but it was hoped that by 
pressing forward the work of the Fed- 
eral Structures Committee in London, 
followed by an interval for study, the 
second conference might meet in late 
September or October. The issue re- 
mained impaled on the communal 
problem, and indeed there was little 
use in going ahead until some agree- 
ment upon it could be reached. 

The official report of the Cawnpore 
communal riots was of approximately 
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340 dead and 948 injured, with the 
casualties about evenly distributed | 
among Hindus and Moslems. It was a 
matter for great satisfaction, there- — 
fore, that the Bakr-Id festival, during 
which Moslems sacrifice cows, passed 
off without disturbance. It was a fine 
demonstration of self-control on the 
part of all concerned and a symbol of — 
what India could do. 

Apparently owing to the existing — 
uncertainty, a $50,000,000 loan in Lon- 
don had only $19,000,000 subscribed 
on May 22. 


THE REBELLION IN BURMA — 
A. great deal of mystery and appre- 

hension accompanied the continuation 
of the rebellion in Burma which began 
last December. Government communi- 
qués were slight and unsatisfactory 
in their effort to convey the impres- 
sion of isolated, sporadic attacks. It 
seemed impossible to separate the 
three elements involved — economic 
distress because of the fall in the 
price of rice, disquiet over the Round 
Table decision to separate Burma from 
India in the constitutional settlement 
and Burmese hostility to the Indians 
who have swarmed into the country 
and captured its petty trades and 
commerce. The revolt has been too 
continuous to be accidental, but no 
certain identification of its leadership 
has been made. There was even an 
attack on an Indian regiment in a 
Rangoon police station on May 11, and 
with troops brought from India the 
government is trying to assert its 
authority, not only in the South, but 
in the inland North. The attacks oc- 
curred here and there in the jungles 
and forests and as soon as quelled in 
one spot flared up elsewhere. Ques- 
tions in the British Parliament failed 
to elicit much information. 


A royal commission has been sit- 
ting in Malta to investigate the con- 
stitutional situation and the problems 
of Church and State which troubled 


election of May 13, 


case of the Maltese Nationalist party 
was that Lord Strickland, the former 
Prime Minister, had tried and failed 
to govern without a majority in the 
Senate, whereas the Nationalists could 
govern without offense either to 
church or people. Dr. Enrico Mizzi, 
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the Nationalist co-leader, also defend- 
ed the use of the Italian language, 
and regretted the official encourage- 
ment of Maltese. Sir John Philip du 
Cane, the Governor of Malta, resigned 
as of June 30, and the commission 
was still taking evidence at the end 
of May. 


Briand’s Political Position 


HE success of 
Paul Doumer at 
the Presidential 


when he was elected 

on the second ballot by 504 votes 
against 334 given to Senator Mar- 
raud, and the defeat of Aristide 
Briand, who had withdrawn after the 
first ballot, have had a longer after- 
math than is customary in such elec- 
tions. The significance of the vote, 
its bearing on Briand’s personal posi- 


tion and on the orientation of French 


foreign policies, the attitude of vari- 
ous men and parties in the election 
have been the subject of endless com- 
ments and of acrid polemics. 

In the light of all the precedents it 
would have seemed easy and suffi- 
cient to explain the vote for M. 
Doumer on the ground of his personal 
qualifications, which made him an al- 
most ideal candidate for the Presi- 
dency. (See article, ‘The Presidency 
of France,” on pages 537-542 of this 
magazine.) A self-made man of rec- 
ognized integrity, a hard-working citi- 
zen of long experience, who had been 
president of the Chamber and was, 
at the time, president of the Senate, 
M. Doumer represents the traditional 
virtues that the French middle class 
likes to see honored in the first mag- 
istracy of the republic. Partisan feel- 
ing, however, insisted on reading into 
the vote political intentions that may 
have been there but were neither ob- 
vious nor necessary to explain it. 

The vote for Doumer was inter- 
preted as a manifestation of the Con- 
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servatives and the Na- 
tionalists in favor of a 
man who, in spite of 
his radical affiliations, 
has often been accused. 
of flirting with nationalism. In 
Briand’s defeat, on the other hand, 
were read both a disavowal of his for- 
eign policy and a rebuke for the ex- 
treme elements who both supported 
and compromised him. Briand seemed 
himself to accept this interpretation, 
since he not merely withdrew his 
name after the first ballot but offered 
his resignation. The President of the 
republic, the President-elect, the Pre- 
mier, the whole Cabinet refused to 
consider it. Meanwhile, he consented 
to go to Geneva to represent France 
at the European Union Commission, 
of which he is the president, and at 
the sixty-third meeting of the Council 
of the League, which was to discuss 
the proposed Austro-German customs 
union. 

When Briand returned from Geneva 
on May 22, cheered probably by the 
warm reception given him by his 
League associates, acclaimed in 
France by representatives of various 
peace organizations and by the crowds 
at the station, he was more ready to 
yield to the entreaties of M. Dou- 
mergue, M. Laval, and his colleagues 
in the Ministry. After a few days’ 
rest at his country place in Normandy 
he returned to Paris on May 27, having 
agreed to remain at the Quai d’Orsay. 
The paper, Le Temps, which main- 
tained consistently that Briand’s pol- 
icy was not an issue in the Presiden- 
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tial election, summed up the situation 
in these words: ‘“‘The National Assem- 
bly gave France the President it 
wanted. The government is keeping 
a Minister of Foreign Affairs who has 
the confidence of both houses. * * * 
The incident is closed,”’ The incident, 
however, had unexpected repercus- 
sions. The Socialist paper, Le Popu- 
laire, which had supported the Briand 


candidacy with a zeal that many con- 


sidered fatal to Briand, engaged in 
bitter recriminations against the radi- 
cals whom it accused of having be- 
trayed their candidate. The most 
prominent among them, Edouard Her- 
riot and Edouard Daladier, protested 
publicly, Herriot even explaining that, 
in spite of his friendship for Doumer, 
he voted twice against him, once for 
Briand and the second time for 
Marraud. 

The cordial relations between the 
two Left parties, somewhat compro- 
mised already by local rivalries like 
that at Lyons and by Socialist gains 
such as have occurred periodically of 
late in provincial elections, were fur- 
ther strained by the hostile attitude 
on the Austro-German customs union 
question taken by Herriot in a notable 
speech in the debate of May 8, a 
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speech applauded by practically the e 


7 


whole House. 


. Another strange development took — 
place on May 28, when the Chamber — 


was invited to pass upon Briand’s con- _ 


tinuance in the Cabinet. 


Again — 


Franklin-Bouillon led the attack with © | 
his customary vehemence, arraigning — 


anew the Briand policy, which he ac- 
cused of not having prevented the 


aaa 


Austro-German customs union from — 
being referred by the League of Na- 


tions to The Hague Court, and from 


allowing Arthur Henderson, instead of — 
Foreign Minister Benes of Czechoslo- 


vakia to be elected to the presidency 
of the next disarmament conference. 
As usual, those who voted for the Cab- 
inet cheered these statements. Briand 


a re 


defended his attitude both toward Ger- 


many and Italy with calm and good 


humor. This time, however, the Cham- ~ 
ber which on May 8 had endorsed him 


by 430 votes against 55, gave the gov- — 
ernment majorities ranging only from ~ 


76 to 35 votes. 
party allied with the Socialists voted 


against the Cabinet because they felt — 
that Briand’s place was not with the ~ 
majority that supports Premier Laval. — 


The whole radical — 


The Right parties supported it only — 


because, much as they distrust Briand, — 
they know his presence is necessary to © 


the strength of the Ministry. The sit- 


uation continues to be both illogical 


and paradoxical. Logic would require ~ 


Briand to be surrounded by a Cabinet 
of the Left in entire agreement with — 


his ideals, and that is why many rad- 


icals hoped that he would not consent — 


to re-enter the Ministry. But logic 
does not regulate matters in a political 
world as topsy-turvy as the French 
world is at present. 


The radical and Socialist contro- 


versy over the Presidential election 


was subsequently aired at the meeting © 
of the executive committee of the 


party held in Paris on May 20. The 
leaders defended their attitude, Dala- 
dier justifying the radicals as to the 
reproach of lukewarmness in their 
support of Briand, while Herriot ex- 
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plained anew his opposition to the 
_ “Anschluss policy” and his conception 


of the peace policy. A motion was 
voted by which the party proclaimed 
itself the stanch defender of peace and 


_ approved the decision of the Council 


of the League by referring the cus- 
toms union to The Hague Court. 

Paul Doumer, who took office as 
President on June 13, in succession to 
Gaston Doumergue, is another illus- 
tration of the paradoxical character of 
French party politics. Although sup- 
ported by the conservative elements of 
the National Assembly he had always 
been, theoretically, a Radical-Socialist. 
When he entered politics in 1888 as a 
Deputy from the Aisne, when he be- 


came Minister of Finance in the first 


radical Ministry of Léon Bourgeois 
in 1895, when he persistently advo- 
cated the income tax bill, long one of 
the principal planks of the radical 
platform, he was listed as a radical. 
It was also as a radical that he was 
elected president of the Senate in 1927. 
But his radicalism was not always re- 
garded as quite regular or orthodox 
by the party. In 1896 he accepted the 
important position of Governor Gen- 
eral of Indo-China from a Ministry 
which the radicals were opposing. In 
1902 and 1905 he was elected Speaker 
of the House against members of a 
more radical tint, and when he ran for 
the Presidency in January, 1906, 
against Falliéres, it was the latter who 
received the votes of the Left and Ex- 
treme Left. This did not prevent M. 
Doumer from serving in a Painlevé 
Cabinet in 1917 and in a Briand Cabi- 


net in 1926. Yet even those who have 


found the new President’s politics 
marred by party irregularity and 
tinged with nationalism have always 
paid tribute to his ardent patriotism, 
his blameless life, his untiring labor 
and his undoubted competence in mat- 
ters of finance and economics. After 
his long career as Deputy, Senator, 
administrator, he has achieved the 
kind of popularity that only goes to 
men who have no bitter party feelings 
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and who arouse none among their po- 
litical opponents. On May 28, when 
M. Briand once again spoke before 
the Chamber, it was to express his 
satisfaction that in the place he did 
not get there would be ‘“‘a good French- 
man, profoundly attached to the re- 
public.” It has also been stated on 
good authority that before he him- 
self finally became a candidate he 
had favored M. Doumer. 


A very well informed British publi- 
cist, who was in Paris at the time of 
the election, writes: “The rejection of 
Briand as a Presidential candidate was 
one of the most extraordinary episodes 
I have ever witnessed. He would not 
have made a good President and, on 
the whole, it is just as well that he 
failed; but the reasons for his failure 
are queer. The support of the Vatican 
cost him many anti-Clerical votes. The 
patronage of Léon Blum, as head of 
the Socialist party, cost him more. 
Doumer, who is a Freemason, was 
backed by the Freemasonic anti-Cler- 
ical vote and by the ‘Catholic Athe- 
ists’ of the Action Francaise and the 
extreme Nationalists. Threats of per- 
sonal violence from the Camelots du 
Roi scared a good many Deputies and 
Senators, and Briand’s own havering 
and wavering played into the hands of 
his opponents.” 


THE PERET TRIAL 

The trial of Senator Raoul Péret, 
former president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and several times Minister, 
and, until six months ago, a promi- 
nent candidate for the Presidency of 
the republic, began on May 19 with 
the Senate sitting as a high court of 
justice. Also on trial were Senator 
René Besnard, former Ambassador to 
Italy, and the ex-Deputies and former 
Under-Secretaries Gaston Vidal and 
Albert Favre. 

The charges, growing out of the 
failure of the Oustric bank last Fall, 
are connected with the listing on the 
Paris Bourse of shares in Snia Vis- 
cosa, an Italian artificial silk com- 
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pany, in which Oustric was interested. 
The accusation against Péret is that 
as Minister of Finance he permitted, 
on June 23, 1926, the listing of these 
shares in spite of the serious objec- 
tions presented by several of his tech- 
nical advisers. The other charge is 
that six months later, in January, 
1927, when no longer Minister, he be- 
came counsel for the Oustric Bank 
system which he had favored. The 
other members or ex-members of Par- 
liament, prosecuted with Péret as ac- 
complices, are accused likewise of 
having used their influence on gov- 
ernmental agencies to help bring about 
this listing of a foreign security at a 
time when public policy and the gen- 
eral conditions of French finances 
made such a measure inadvisable. 
The sitting of the Senate as a court 
was singularly solemn and impressive 
in view of the position of the defen- 
dants and the peculiar esteem in which 
Péret, especially, is held by his col- 
leagues. Attorney General Scherdlin 
read his indictment, which he con- 
cluded with a request for a postpone- 
ment to make possible further investi- 
gation. The four lawyers spoke, ar- 
raigning in turn what they termed the 
illegal and unfair work of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry of the Chamber of 
Deputies. Péret’s counsel was ex- 


- tremely vehement in his denunciation 


of the alleged injustice done to Péret 
and his eloquence caused his client to 
sob like a child. To show that the 
cause of the Snia Viscosa was not as 
bad as had been reported he stated 
that it was at that time one of the 
most promising industries of Italy 
and that large amounts of its stock 
had been negotiated in London and 
New York, and were to be listed in 
Amsterdam. He insisted on a speedy 
trial. M. Baudelot, Besnard’s counsel, 
held that the Chamber was not justi- 
fied in sending his client before a 
court for complicity. Vidal and Favre 
likewise protested their innocence, but 
were agreeable to further investiga- 
tion. The short speech in which 
Péret rejected the accusations made 


against his honesty and claimed he 


had not forfeited the respect of his ~ 


colleagues was very moving and 
seemed to make an impression on his 
judges. After several recesses the 
court decided to investigate further 
and the case was accordingly referred 
to a special investigating committee. 


JOAN OF ARC CELEBRATION 

In addition to the annual Joan of 
Arc celebration on May 10, which has 
become an official holiday in which 
the government and municipal au- 
thorities participate but which Cath- 
olic and Royalist groups seem to 
desire to monopolize for demonstra- 
tions of their own, this year Rouen 
commemorated by a huge historic 
procession the five hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of the victim of 
both Church and State. Some of the 
most famous regiments of the French 
Army took part in the pageant. The 
1,600 costumed participants were led 
by Gauls of Vercingetorix, Franks of 
Charles Martel, soldiers of Bayard, 
knights of du Guesclin, Napoleon’s 
Guard and, finally, heroes of the 
World War represented by veterans’ 
organizations. American Legion vet- 
erans, led by Commander Sparks of 
the Paris Post, were cheered, as were 
French and Belgian veterans. Joan 
of Arc, personified by a young girl 
bearing aloft the white banner with 
the golden fleur de lis of Royal 
France, was the central figure of the 
pageant. At nightfall a pilgrimage of 
members of the organization known 
as the Companions of Joan of Arc 
brought a sculptured reliquary in a 
motor launch up the Seine. This reli- 
quary is destined to contain a few al- 
leged fragments of Joan’s clothing 
and will be incorporated in the corner- 
stone of a chapel to be built on the 
site where the Maid of Orleans was 
burned at the stake on May 30, 1431. 


NEW BELGIAN CABINET 
The Jaspar Ministry, which had 
been in power in Belgium since Nov. 
22, 1927, and which had just under- 
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gone a little overhauling, handed in 
its resignation to King Albert on May 
21. Once before, in November, 1929, 
Premier Jaspar had resigned after a 
split between Flemish members of 
the Catholic party and Liberals over 
the language question in the Univer- 
sity of Ghent. But the King refused 
his resignation. This time the crisis 
occurred over the question of mili- 
tary appropriations, which has been 
bitterly debated for several months. 
In the course of one of the stormiest 
sessions that the Belgian Parliament 
has witnessed, the defection of the 
Liberal party, whose support is neces- 
sary to the Catholic-Liberal coalition, 
precipitated the downfall of the Minis- 
try. A Liberal member of the Cabinet, 
Deputy Bovesse of Namur, chosen the 
day before as Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs, resigned while the ses- 
sion was going on, in protest against 
Premier Jaspar’s concessions to the 
extreme Flemish group. 

The original military appropria- 
tions had already been reduced from 
$6,500,000 to $5,000,000, under the 
pressure of members of the Catholic 
party supported by the whole 
strength of the Socialists, who repre- 
sent a strong current of Belgian 
opinion against any additional mili- 
tary expenses. Emile Vandervelde, 
Socialist leader and former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, while accepting 
the principle of national defense im- 
plied by the Locarno agreement, held, 
moreover, that nothing should be done 
in the way of fortification until after 
the general disarmament conference. 

The crisis was caused as much by 
the Premier’s weakness toward the 
opponents of the fortification policy 
as by the grievances of the Liberals, 
who resented the alleged autocratic 
methods he had of late employed. 
Twice in four days he had remodeled 
the Cabinet without consulting his 
Liberal colleagues. When finally, 
yielding to the demands of the Flem- 
ish members, the Premier accepted on 
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his own authority a further reduction 
of military appropriations, the Liberal 
party, led by Albert Devéze, former 
Minister of State, rebelled and refused 
to support the government any 
longer. This rupture between the two 
elements of the coalition emphasizes 
the two issues on which Catholics and 
Liberals are unable to agree. The one 
is the linguistic problem, for the 
Liberal Walloons defend the rights of 
the French minorities in Flemish ter- 
ritory. The other is the question of 
national defense, since the Liberal 
party has always insisted on the ne- 
cessity of defending the frontiers in 
conformity with the interest of the 
country and with the Franco-Belgian 
agreement. 


On June 5 Jules Renkin, Catholic 
party leader, formed a new Cabinet 
with himself as Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior. The post of 
Foreign Minister was accepted by 
Paul Hymans. 


DEMAND FOR CONGO 
AUTONOMY 

The most important section of the 
Congo, Katanga, recently visited by 
M. Charles, the Colonial Secretary, 
who became Minister of Colonies, has 
expressed the desire to receive a cer- 
tain degree of autonomy on the 
grounds of its economic importance 
and the number and quality of colo- 
nists who occupy it. A memorandum 
presented to the Colonial Secretary 
recites some of the claims made by 
the Belgian colonists. They want a 
special Parliament for Katanga, elect- 
ed by the settlers with certain resi- 
dential qualifications; the abolition of 
the district courts and the reduction 
in the cost of the civil and criminal 
courts. The memorandum further asks 
provision for higher education and 
demands that sons of colonists shall 
have equal opportunities of becoming 
officials with men born and bred in 
Belgium. 


Germany’s “Limit of Sacrifice” 


to be a last desper- 

ate effort to save 
Germany from economic 
collapse the govern- 
ment of Chancellor Bruening, backed 
by President von Hindenburg, on 
June 6 issued decrees enacting fur- 
ther emergency tax measures and ad- 
ditional reductions in expenditures. 
Thus it was hoped to meet a deficit of 
$500,000,000. The decrees were ac- 
companied by a statement signed by 
the whole Cabinet in which the criti- 
cal position of Germany was set forth, 
and in which the reparations burden 
was for the first time officially re- 
ferred to as “‘tribute.”’ The statement 
admitted that all previous attempts to 
put the public finances in order and 
to balance the budget had failed be- 
cause of the unexpected duration and 
severity of the depression, and that 
the government’s hope of establishing 
order at home before approaching the 
question of revision of the reparation 
commitments had had to be aban- 
doned, since revision had become the 
essential preliminary to the re-estab- 
lishment of the nation’s finances on a 
- sound basis. 

“We have done everything we could 
to meet those obligations laid down 
upon us as a result of the lost war,” 
the statement said. “After drawing 
upon the last ounce of reserve and the 
last atom of strength still possessed 
by our people we have the right, nay, 
it is our duty to our country, to an- 
nounce openly before all the world 
that we have reached the limit of the 
sacrifices we are able to lay upon our 
people. The hypotheses upon which 
the Young plan was constructed have 
proved wrong. The relief which all 
the participants in the new plan ex- 
pected would devolve upon Germany 
has failed to appear. The government 
is convinced that the economic and 
financial condition of Germany, 
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threatened as it is in 
extreme degree, de- 
mands relief from the 
insupportable repara- 
tion obligations.” 

After reviewing the development of 
the world depression, the statement 
continued: ‘“Unaided Germany can- 
not rescue herself from this dire gen- 
eral situation, in which even the vic- 
torious nations of the war find them- 
selves. Our troubles are worse than 
those of other countries, for we were 
condemned as the losers of the war to 
make heavy payments abroad. These 
payments suck away what little cap- 
ital is left a nation impoverished by 
war and inflation. The loss of capital 
means the shutting down of industrial 
plants, unemployment, reduction of 
private incomes and, last but not 
least, reduction of the State’s receipts. 
Furthermore, our purchasing power in 
the world markets is reduced by the 
amount of that tribute which we must 
pay without receiving equivalents 
therefor. The tribute weakens us as 
purchasers and forces us to reduce 
imports. It forces us to try to in- 
crease our exports, 
other countries raise ever higher 
barriers.” 

Replying to the charge that both 
at home and abroad the administra- 
tion of the government was not eco- 
nomically managed, the statement 
denied emphatically that this was true 
of Germany today, whatever may have 
been the case before. After the new 
measures have been put into effect it 
is expected that the Reich’s expendi- 
tures will be reduced $375,000,000 
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within a year, and the budget will at 


last be balanced. “It is better,” the 
government declared, “‘to reduce ex- 
penditures in an orderly, if highly 
painful, way and demand further sac- 
rifices from those who still have in- 
comes than to run a grave risk that 
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of the population [for doles, pensions 
and so forth] are now supported will 
one day prove uncollectable. Ger- 
many is at the crossroads. If we be- 
lieve in a future, then we must give 
our all to realize it. The government 
finds it impossible to believe that the 


younger generation is too small, the © 


older too weak to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the fight for the rebirth 
of German greatness and idealism as 
they have done in previous fateful 
hours.” 

In the drafting of the emergency 
measures three purposes were upper- 
most. The first was to try to build 
up again the national income, which 
has fallen off almost $2,000,000,000, 
by the revival of industrial activities 
and the use of national funds to aid 
private industry as far as possible. 
The second was to place the cost of 
unemployment doles upon the shoul- 
ders of the whole population, it having 
been found that the receipts from the 
workers’ insurance premiums do not 
suffice to care for 4,000,000 jobless. 
The third was the reduction of social 
expenditures, including doles, pensions 
and the support of war cripples, and 
another cut ranging from 4 to 8 per 
cent in the salaries of all civil service 
employes. 

These new burdens were necessi- 
tated, it was explained, because no re- 
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serve is available from which to take 
enough to tide over, and the possi- 
bility of getting credit abroad at rea- 
sonable rates is non-existent. 

Chief among the measures to revive 
industry is the presentation of $50,- 
000,000 of the expected receipts to the 
Federal Railways for placing orders, 
particularly for rails. It is hoped that 
120,000 men in the iron industry will 
find work for six months as a result. 
This is also expected to move some of 
the unsold 12,000,000 tons of coal in 
the Ruhr district. Furthermore, the 
coal industry will be relieved of social 
burdens as far as underground work 
is concerned. 

Whereas all the civil service em- 
ployes had to accept a salary cut of 
6 per cent last February, there is from 
July 1 a new reduction of 4 per cent 
on salaries under $750 a year, rising 
to 8 per cent for salaries over $3,000. 
Those stationed in country districts 
and small and middle-sized cities suf- 
fer an extra 1 per cent cut. The Cabi- 
net Ministers’ salaries, including the 
February cut, are reduced 30 per cent. 
All railway employes, public service 
corporation employes and the Reichs- 
bank staff are also subject to these 
cuts. 

Another reduction is that of 5 per 
cent in the dole of all the jobless. In 
addition, the dole will no longer be 
paid to youths under 21 nor to mar- 
ried women, while seasonal workers 
will receive aid for only twenty weeks 
and then at “crisis rates,” which are 
about half the normal unemployment 
insurance. Among the new taxes the 
heaviest is the increased ‘‘crisis tax,” 
designed to enable the government to 
provide those unemployed who are no 
longer entitled to insurance—after 
twenty-six weeks out of work—with 


_the barest essentials of life. 


The “crisis tax” must raise almost 
$100,000,000 in this budget year. Fixed 
wage earners must pay 1 per cent on 
incomes under $60 monthly, while sal- 
aries of $375 monthly, among the 
highest paid, will pay $15 a month. 
The tax on incomes not derived from 
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fixed wages is about the same, except 
that the higher categories—over 
$5,000 a year—get off lighter than 
the lower ones. This is done for fear 
of renewing the “flight from the 
mark” among the more well-to-do. 
There is also a sugar tax of 3 cents a 
pound and a 70 per cent increase in 
the tax on mineral oils. 

The announcement of these meas- 
ures was issued while Chancellor 
Bruening and Foreign Minister Cur- 
tius were spending the week-end in 
England where they conferred with 
Prime Minister MacDonald, Foreign 
Secretary Henderson and W. Graham, 
_ the President of the Board of Trade. 
Not only were these conversations of 
importance for their bearing on Ger- 
many’s position, but they were 
significant in relation to the gen- 
eral international economic situation. 
Among the guests at Chequers, the 
country residence of the British 
Prime Minister, for luncheon on Sun- 
day, June 7, there were also A. V. 
Alexander, First Lord of the Admir- 
alty, and Montagu Norman, the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England. At 
the conclusion of the visit on June 7, 
a communiqué agreed upon by the 
British and German Governments as 
their official report was issued. After 
_ stating that the German Ministers 
had stressed their country’s need for 
financial alleviation and the British 
Ministers had called attention to the 
effect of the world-wide depression 
on their own country, the joint com- 
muniqué concluded with its most sig- 
nificant passage, as follows: “Both 
parties were agreed that, in addition 
to efforts and measures of a national 
character, the revival of confidence 
and prosperity depended upon inter- 
national cooperation. In this spirit 
both governments will endeavor to 
deal with the present crisis in close 
collaboration with the other govern- 
ments concerned.” 


MORATORIUM SITUATION 


Under the Young plan, Germany has 
the right to declare that her economic 
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position is such that it will not stand 
continued transfers of German marks 
into foreign: moneys for the payment 
of reparations, and that she wishes to 
suspend transfers on the postponable 
part of the annuities. After a year’s 
suspension of transfers, she may then 
suspend payments of marks into the 
reparation account of the Bank for 
International Settlements. In theory 
no such German moratorium would 
continue more than two years, this 
provision being modeled after the re- 
lief clauses in the interallied debt set- 
tlements made by Germany’s creditors 
with the United States. Such a mora- 
torium, however, would in no way af- 
fect the unpostponable third of repa- 
rations of about $160,000,000, part of 
which is used for the payment of in- 
terest on the Young plan bonds which 
have been “commercialized” and sold 
to private individuals. 


Dr. Hans Luther, President of the 
Reichsbank, addressing a meeting of 
the International Rotary Clubs on May 
2, pointed out some of the facts which 
had made the reparation burden al- 
most unbearable in Germany. The fre- 
quently heard assertions, he said, that 
reparations make up only slightly 
more than 7 per cent of Germany’s 
total expenditures for public purposes 
is misleading, because the large ex- 
penditures are not the consequence of 
German extravagance but of poverty, 
and are essentially for the relief of the 
poor. This poverty, he stressed, makes 
reparation payments a particularly 
heavy burden for Germany, because 
she is forced to pay her debts from 
taxes levied on small incomes. Though 
taxation per capita in Germany is not 
higher than in France and is undoubt- 
edly lower than in Great Britain, it 
is more burdensome than in these 
countries because it falls more heavily 
on the incomes of the poor. Large in- 
comes and great fortunes are much 
rarer in Germany than in Great Brit- 
ain or the United States. Incomes over 
$12,000 contribute 70 per cent of the 
income tax in Great Britain and 20 
per cent in Germany, In Germany only 
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16,669, or one in every thousand tax- 
payers, have such incomes, while there 
are 276,968, or 11.5 per cent, in the 
United States, and 2 per cent in Great 
Britain. Consequently a large propor- 
tion of incomes are free from income 
taxes in those countries, while Ger- 
many cannot afford to exempt lower 
incomes. At a certain point a bearable 
burden suddenly becomes unbearable, 
Dr. Luther said, because it becomes 
heavier on the individual as he ap- 
proaches the minimum level of sub- 
sistence. 


LAUNCHING “POCKET BATTLE- 

; SHIP” 

The launching of Germany’s first 
“pocket battleship,” the Ersatz Preus- 
sen, took place at Kiel on May 19. Ow- 
ing to the snapping of a cable or the 
premature removal of some of the 
blocks, the ship began to slip down 
the ways six minutes ahead of sched- 
ule time, while Chancellor Bruening 
was in the midst of his christening 
address and before President von Hin- 
denburg had time to break the cus- 
tomary bottle of champagne against 
the warship’s bow. Sixty thousand 
people looked on in astonished silence, 
forgetting to cheer until just as the 
bow settled into the water. ‘“‘Deutsch- 
land be thy name!” the President 
called after the rapidly receding ves- 
sel, while the champagne bottle 
dangled aimlessly in the air before the 
christening stand for a few seconds 
and then fell to the ground unsmashed. 
Some amusement was caused by a 
gentleman who called attention to the 
fact that the Chancellor had just 
reached the passage in his speech in 
which he mentioned the League of 
Nations, when the ship began to slide: 
“While our Foreign Minister, as pre- 
siding officer of the Council of the 
League of Nations, serves the cause 
of peace and understanding at Geneva, 
our hope is that others will follow the 
example which we set in disarming.” 
“The ship does not want to hear about 
the League!” called the gentleman in 
the grand stand amid suppressed 
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laughter. The launching of an unbap- 
tized ship caused some uneasiness 
among superstitious sailor folk, and 
in spite of the justifiable pride in the 
wonderful mechanical achievements 
embodied in the nevy German vessel 
some newspapers questioned whether 
after all the expenditure of $18,000,- 
000 on the new Deutschland, to be fol- 
lowed by five other “pocket battle- 
ships” like her, was worth while. 
Would even six such vessels have any 
chance against the infinitely superior 
British fleet? If Germany cannot de- 
fend herself anyhow, should money 
desperately needed for other purposes 
be spent on such vessels as might 
conceivably be destroyed in an instant 
by an airplane bomb, a submarine or > 
a mine? 


AUSTRIA’S ECONOMIC PLIGHT 


Austria’s desperate economic plight 
was revealed on May 11 when Dr. 
Juch, the Minister of Finance, stated 
that the Federal Government had been 
compelled to take action to prevent 
the collapse of the Austrian Kredit- 
anstalt (Credit Bank), the largest pri- 
vate bank in Austria. The Minister 
attributed the banks’ losses to its 
fusion with the defunct Bodenkredit- 
anstalt (Agricultural Credit Bank), 
the insolvent industries of which re- 
quired huge advances as support 
funds. Some persons, however, sus- 
pected the unseen hand of France in 
the game, attempting to bring Austria 
to her knees and compel her to aban- 
don the Austro-German customs union 
plan in exchange for financial rescue 
on the part of France. To aid the dis- 
tressed bank the Austrian Parliament 
passed a bill authorizing the govern- 
ment to raise a loan of $21,000,000, of 
which $14,500,000 was to be used to 
restore the finances of the Credit 
Bank, and the remainder to strengthen 
the Austrian exchequer. Following Dr. 
Schober’s declaration at Geneva that 
the customs union negotiations with 
Germany would be dropped pending 
the advisory opinion of the World 
Court, the International Commission 
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on Austrian Loan Control approved 
the issuance of three-year treasury 
notes to the amount requested by the 
Austrian Government. These notes 
will be issued by a group of private 
bankers, for the most part French, 
and it is expected that French finan- 
cial interests will make aid to Austria 
contingent on its abandonment of the 
customs union. In addition, the Bank 


for International Settlements 
formed the Austrian State Bank that 
it was prepared to arrange a $14,000,- 
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000 credit to assist the country in its _ 


financial crisis. It was also hoped that 
the leading bankers of Europe and 
America would not withdraw their 


credits from Austria, and thus enable © 


the country to weather its financial 
danger. 


Fascist Quarrel With the Vatican 


VENTS in Italy 
during the 
month have de- 

veloped with dramatic 
rapidity and intensity. 
First in point of time came the encyc- 
lical Quadragesimo Anno of Pius 
XI, proclaimed on the anniversary of 
the famous encyclical Rerum WNo- 
varum of Leo XII, often spoken of 
as the magna charta of Catholic so- 
cial activity. 

In a notable address over the radio, 
delivered in Italian, French and Ger- 
man on May 15, the Pope outlined the 
Church’s new charter of labor, the 


full text of which was officially de- 


livered several days later. In it, his 


. Holiness laments the “hard and cruel’’ 


character of the present economic or- 
der, the inadequate wages of the work- 
er and the “dreadful scourge” of un- 
employment, which he attributed in 
part to “the extreme freedom of com- 
petition,” with its resultant concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a few, 
who are often not even “the owners 
but only trustees.” 

All forms of communism and social- 
ism with their theory of “class war- 
fare’? are denounced and the rights 
of property upheld, with the warn- 
ing, however, that with ownership are 
associated obligations which it is the 
duty of the State to define. Lest this 
be interpreted as an endorsement of 
national economic dictatorships the 
encyclical deprecates them as danger- 
ous, destructive of individual initia- 
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tive and tending “to 
lower the dignity of the 
State.” (For interpre- 
tation of this papal en- 
cyclical see pp. 481-487 
of this magazine.) 

Later in the month, while the dis- 
cussion of the encyclical was still oc- 
cupying the press and the public, the 
friction between the Fascists and the 
Vatican, which had been developing 
for some time, took the form of violent 
anti-Catholic outbursts or, as the 
Pope expressed it, a “veritable tem- 
pest of invasions, confiscations, seq- 
uestrations and illegalities” against 
Catholic organizations throughout 
Italy. 

In February, 1929, the Lateran 
treaty, the Concordat and a financial 
agreement were signed by the Papacy 
and the Italian Government. For a 
time relations under the arrangement 
were amicable, but difficulties over 
education and alleged political activi- 
ties of Catholic organizations devel- 
oped, which reached a crisis in the 
outbreaks late in May. How far the 
veiled criticism of the Fascist dictator- 
ship in the encyclical or the events in 
Spain contributed to the sudden out- 
bursts of anti-Vatican sentiment is 
difficult to estimate. 

In Fascist circles objections to the 
political activity of Catholic organiza- 
tions have been frequent. On May 26 
the Fascist paper Lavora Fascista de- 
voted an entire page to a secret meet- 


ing of the Catholic Action Society at — 
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its national headquarters in Rome, 
accusing it of violating the Italo-Vati- 
can accord, which proscribed all po- 
litical activity on the part of Church 
organizations. In reply, the Osserva- 
tore Romano published a list of cases 
of intimidation and violence against 
members of the Catholic organizations 
by Fascists. Clashes between the two 
elements increased, reaching a climax 
in the last days of May. On May 27 
several hundred Fascist students of 
the University of Rome marched 
through the streets shouting “Down 
with the enemies of fascism,” ‘Viva 
Mussolini,” “Viva Italia.” Finding the 
main offices of the Catholic Action 
in the Catholic Institute of St. Ap- 
polinare strongly guarded by the po- 
lice they stoned the Catholic publish- 
ing house, Civilta Cattolica, sacked 
the offices, threw copies of the book 
Il Papa (The Pope) from the window 
and amid shouts of “Here’s a traitor,” 
trampled a portrait of the Pope un- 
der foot. 

The details of this particular out- 
rage are of importance only as they 
reflect similar disturbances in other 
cities, involving, according to the Os- 
servatore Romano, besides the tram- 
pling of the Pope’s portrait and sack- 
ing of the Catholic clubs, the slapping 
of priests and Church dignitaries, the 
invasion of monasteries, bombing at 
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Bologna and attempts to burn the 
Bishop’s palace at Verona. 

On May 30 Mussolini ordered the 
clubs of the Catholic Action closed 
and on the day following, signed an 
order dissolving all Catholic societies 
not connected directly with the Fas- 
cist party. On his part, the Pope sup- 
ports the Catholic Action, denies the 
accusation of its political activities 
and claims for it the protection guar- 
anteed by the Lateran treaty. While 
the Pope and Mussolini are thus ad- 
hering rigorously to their respective 
policies, making an open rupture and 
the renunciation of the treaties almost 


inevitable, the veteran papal states- 


man, Cardinal Gasparri, is working 
hard for conciliation. A possible open- 
ing for diplomatic adjustment is seen 
in the Pope’s order to transfer full 
control of the Catholic Action from its 
lay directors to the Bishops of the 
respective dioceses. On the other hand, 
his denunciation of the “unchristian” 
tenets of the Fascist educational pro- 
gram as the cause of the trouble re- 
veals the fundamental issues involved 
in the controversy. 

A complete statement of the Italian 
position in the present quarrel with 
the Vatican was given in a summary 
of the situation broadcast by the 
Rome wireless station on June 6. The 
statement accused the Vatican of 
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trying to make political capital by 
posing as the victim of persecution. 
“Italy,” according to the broadcast, 
“cannot tolerate the impossible situ- 
ation brought about by the fact that 
such a powerful organization as Cath- 
olic Action, which has _ branches 
throughout Italy, is managed by and 
obeys the orders of a foreign State, 
the State of the Vatican City.” 
Meanwhile, however, both sides appar- 
ently were attempting to find a tem- 
porary modus vivendi and the Italian 
press failed to comment on the star- 
tling broadcast of June 6. 


On the heels of the Vatican’s diffi- 
culties with Italy and Spain came a 
break in the diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Holy See and Lithuania, 
when, on June 6, the Papal Nuncio 
was asked to leave Lithuania. This re- 
sulted directly from the break-down 
of the negotiations between the two 
governments which had been in prog- 
ress over the dissolution of the Cath- 
olic Action in Lithuania. 


ITALIAN-SOVIET TRADE ACCORD 

Another development that has also 
attracted world-wide attention is 
Italy’s new trade accord with Soviet 
Russia. The new agreement is very 
like the earlier one of Aug. 3, 1930, ex- 


-cept that it provides for automatic re- 


newal each year unless three months’ 
notice of its renunciation is given by 
one or other of the parties. Under the 
new agreement the Italian Govern- 
ment continues to advance Italian 
manufacturers a credit of 75 per cent 
on all Russian orders, at the same 
time enlarging the total amount of 
$12,000,000 to $19,000,000. The Soviet 
Commissioner of Foreign Commerce 
is bound by agreement to place orders 
in Italy to the amount of the credit 
and pay for them in a specified time. 

On May 5 the Cabinet Council de- 
cided to issue a new internal loan of 
4,000,000,000 lire ($210,000,000) in 
five-year treasury bonds at 5 per cent, 
to be issued at 95. This is to meet 
bonds issued in 1922, which are due 


in November. Holders of the old issue — 


are to have preference in the new is- 
sue and it is expected that it will be 
quickly taken. 

Of direct interest to music lovers in 
America is the attack on the great 


conductor Toscanini by Fascist youth © 


for refusing to play the Fascist hymn 
in connection with a musical program 
at Bologna in honor of the composer 
Martucci. Upon returning to his home 
in Milan his passport was reported 
taken from him and he remained un- 
der surveillance for some time. In the 
meantime, the incident caused gener- 
ally unfavorable comment. Like the 
arrest of the Belgian professor Mou- 
lin, who is still in prison, and the 
execution of Michele Schirru, a nat- 
uralized citizen of the United States, 
for plotting against the life of Mus- 
solini, the incident attracted consider- 
able attention. 


ANTI-CATHOLIC RIOTS IN SPAIN 

Serious political disturbances in 
Spain commenced during the second 
week of May. The new republic estab- 
lished so quietly on April 14 suddenly 
found itself confronted by those 
forces of disorder and anarchy which 
carried the French Revolution and 
later the Russian into the extremes, 
first of radicalism and then of reac- 
tion. Extremists on both sides were 
dissatisfied, both eager to discredit 
the republic, though for different rea- 
sons. On the Right, the Monarchists, 
intent on restoring the monarchy and 
the old order; on the Left, Commu- 
nists and many radical Republicans 
eager to push the revolution into more 
radical channels, became suddenly ac- 
tive. 

Rioting began in Madrid on May 
10 in an attack on the Monarchists 
and an attempt to destroy the offices 
of the Royalist paper ABC. The fol- 
lowing day disorders increased with 
the looting and burning of churches, 
monasteries and other ecclesiastical 
buildings, especially those belonging 
to the Jesuits, including their great 


national headquarters. The govern- 
ment seemed for the moment helpless 
before the fury of the mobs. With the 
declaration of martial law in Madrid, 
however, order was gradually restored. 

In the meantime, the movement had 
spread to other cities. Besides the loss 
of life, the destruction of property 
amounted to many millions of dollars, 
and included works of art and rare 
ecclesiastical treasures. Among well- 
known buildings destroyed or dam- 
aged were the Jesuit college in the 
Calle del Flor, the Jesuit Industrial 
Technical School with its fine chemi- 
cal laboratories, schools of the other 
religious orders, many churches and 
monasteries. 


The immediate occasion for the out- 
break seems to have been a letter of 
Cardinal Pedro Segura y Saenz, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain, 
in which he called on all Catholics 
to vote for Deputies who would ‘de- 
fend their religion,” reminding them 
that Alfonso XIII and the royal fam- 
ily had always shown themselves de- 
voted Catholics. The letter was re- 
garded in Republican circles as un- 
warranted Royalist propaganda, and 
the Primate, along with some of his 
more active supporters, has had to 
leave the country. 

At the Vatican the news of the dis- 
orders was received with extreme sor- 
row and regret. Pius XI instructed the 
Papal Nuncio to file an energetic pro- 
test with the government of Madrid, 
branding the disorders and the burn- 
ing of religious houses by the rioters 
as a “sacrilegious attack against God 
and the holy religion.’”’ Absolving the 
government of the republic, the Pope 
nevertheless demanded reparations 
for losses and protection against the 
radicals. 


On its part, the government placed 


: the blame on the extremists—Mon- 


archists and anarchists both “animat- 
ed by a desire to discredit the gov- 
ernment and hamper its task of main- 
taining order.’’ In a national broad- 
cast, President Zamora said: “I re- 
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spect all religious creeds and I guar- 
antee there will be no more church 
burning such as occurred today.” 

For the moment the most serious 
difficulty of the republic lies in its 
relations with the Vatican. Both the 
Pope and President Zamora are striv- 
ing to work out a solution, but the 
radicals demand the expulsion of the 
religious orders, especially the Jesuits, 
the confiscation of their property and 
division of the land. Speaking of the 
diplomatic flight of Cardinal Primate 
Segura, the Republican journal Crisol, 
urged that “the Jesuits have the same 
fate,” in accordance with “the most 
pre-emptory demand of liberal and 
democratic Spain.” On May 30 the 
Municipal Council of Barcelona, after 
a stormy debate, overwhelmingly vot- 
ed for their expulsion. 


THE WORK OF THE REPUBLIC 


In the meantime, the Provisional 
Government has re-established law 
and order and apparently has the situ- 
ation well in hand. Martial law in 
Madrid was lifted on May 18. Legal | 
proceedings have been undertaken 
against the ex-King. His property has 
been sequestrated, the Bank of Spain 
acting as trustee, pending the election 
of the Cortes and the result of the in- 
vestigation of Alfonso’s activity since’ 
the dictatorship was established in 
1923. Vigorous action against his for- 
mer supporters is also being taken. 
The high military tribunal which 
liberated General Berenguer, the for- 
mer Premier, was summarily abol- 
ished and within forty-eight hours 
after his liberation the unfortunate 
General was rearrested and returned 
to jail, where are also his Minister of 
Public Works, Sefior Mates, and many 
other Monarchist sympathizers. On 
the other hand, every effort is being 
made to popularize the republic. ‘In 
place of the King’s birthday, on May 
17, always widely celebrated through- 
out Spain as a national holiday, the 
funeral of Dona Catalina Garcia Ba- 
lermona, the widow of the President 
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of the First Spanish Republic of 1870, 
was made the occasion of an official 
tribute to the pioneer Republican. 
The overwhelming victory of the 
Republicans in the municipal elections 
of April 12, the apparent indifference 
of the nation to the agitation of ex- 
tremists and the agreement of the Re- 
publican, Socialist and Labor parties 
to continue their alliance of April 
through the elections for the Cortes 
on June 28 provide ample assurance 


for a strong Republican Constitution- 


al Assembly. 

In the meantime, the Provisional 
Government is inaugurating far-reach- 
ing reforms in every sphere of the na- 
tional life—in finance, education, agri- 
culture, land holding and religious 
and social matters—all, however, so 
the Ministers reiterate, to be decided 
finally by the Cortes, which will meet 
on the historic day of July 14. New 
regulations in regard to agriculture 
and land have been issued, recognizing 
cooperative associations for renting 
and farming. Of particular signifi- 
cance is the decree proclaiming free- 
dom of worship, Article III providing 
that “all religions may be professed 
privately or publicly.” ‘The Provision- 
al Government’s policy is to respect all 
beliefs.” Titles of nobility for official 


_ purposes have been abolished, though 


they may still be used for social rea- 
sons. 

The separatist question seems for 
the moment less acute. On May 24 
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elections for the Catalan Constitution- 
al Assembly resulted in a victory for 


bl a 


a 
a 


the Left, and hence the continuation — . | 


of control by President Macia. This 
means a demand by the Catalans for 
a large measure of home rule rather 
than separation, which many feared. 


On the financial side the republic 
was confronted with a rather alarm- 
ing decline of the peseta. Under pres- 
sure from business interests which 
have been suffering from the scarcity 
of capital, Finance Minister Prieto in- 
creased the paper circulation to the 
full limit allowed by the law, bringing 
it up to 6,000,000,000 pesetas, as 
against 4,800,000,000 when the repub- 
lic was established. 


In Portugal the cost of suppressing 
the revolts in Madeira and the Azores, 
amounting to over $3,000,000, has seri- 
ously embarrassed the 1931 budget. 
Fortunately the financial conditions 
are sound and adjustments can he 
made readily. Dr. Oliveira Salazar, the 
Minister of Finance, is now talking of 
stabilizing the escudo by July 1 at 
22.25 for the dollar, the rate it has 
maintained quite generally for the 
past three years. Despite this, busi- 
ness is suffering because of its un- 
certainties, the fear of higher taxes 
and the suggestion by President Car- 
mona that the dictatorship be convert- 
ed into a constitutional government 
in the near future. 


Strength of the Little Entente 


CONFERENCE of 
A the Little En- 
tente powers— 
Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania— 
held at Bucharest on May 3-5, was 
notable as the first such meeting 
in a decade at which neitheir Bul- 
garian nor Hungarian affairs were 
on the agenda. An entirely new sub- 
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ject dominated the pro- 
ceedings, a subject 
which, indeed, has over- 
shadowed everything 
else in European politi- 
cal discussion in the past two or three 
months, namely, the proposed Austro- 
German customs union. 

Before the conference met there 
was a good deal of doubt as to 
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whether the three Foreign Ministers, 
Dr. Benés, Dr. Marinkovitch and M. 
Ghika, the first representing a largely 
industrial country and the other two 
speaking for distinctly agrarian na- 
tions, could come to any agreement 
on the attitude to be taken; and the 
first reports that went out through 
the press after the conference ad- 
journed were to the effect that, de- 
spite Czechoslovakia’s insistence upon 
a strong stand against the contem- 
plated union, her allies preferred to 
postpone taking a definite position 
until they should see what happened 
at Geneva, Later official reports indi- 
cated, however, that, after subjecting 
the proposal to a thorough examina- 
tion from the political, economic and 
juridical points of view, the repre- 
sentatives of the three governments 
found their views in complete accord; 
whereupon the conference adopted a 
resolution strongly condemning the 
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projected union and endorsing the de- 
mand of France and Great Britain 
that the question of whether it was 
in violation of existing treaties should 
be decided by The Hague tribunal. 

Full agreement was reached on a 
number of other delicate matters, in- 
cluding preparations for the disarma- 
ment conference of 1932 and adjust- 
ment of the Kellogg plan and the 
Briand proposal to the covenant of 
the League; and at the close the con- 
viction was expressed all around, not 
only that the Entente is today more 
solidly established than ever before 
but that the results which the recent 
meeting achieved would strengthen 
peace and promote stabilization in all 
Central Europe. Dr. Benés stressed 
the present economic crisis as a test 
of the cohesion of the Entente, and 
argued that in the Bucharest discus- 
sions were laid the foundations of an 
economic cooperation which will prove 
no less successful than the political 
cooperation of the past eleven years. 
With due allowance for the optimism 
which Foreign Ministers so placed are 
virtually bound to express, whether 
they actually feel it or not, one judges 
that, whatever such alignments may 
ultimately mean for the concord of 
Europe as a whole, the three powers 
of the Entente are really prepared to 
work together on nearly all matters 
of international importance. 


HUNGARIAN MONARCHY 
QUESTION 

When, on May 5, the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse announced that former 
Empress Zita would spend part of the 
coming Summer in Italy, where she 
will receive a visit from King Victor 
Emmanuel, the news was at once 
linked, in Central European political 
circles, with a recent sensational arti- 
cle in the semi-official Rome Tribuna 
suggesting an Austro-Hungarian re- 
union under a restored King as a de- 
sirable stabilizing factor in Danubian 
Europe; and the announcement was 
taken as evidence that hope of a 
Habsburg restoration with the aid of 
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patched to Geneva; and at various 


Italy has not disappeared in monar- 
chist circles. It also revived former 
rumors of the engagement of Arch- 
duke Otto, the only possible claimant 
to the Austro-Hungarian throne, to the 
Italian Princess Maria. At the moment 
Zita was in Paris, where, it was sus- 
pected, she was trying to enlist the 


_ support of France for a Habsburg res- 


toration in Hungary as a counter- 
weight to the projected Austro-Ger- 
man union. 

Confronted with these rumors, the 
Budapest Foreign Office categori- 
cally denied that any movement look- 
ing to a restoration of monarchy in 
Hungary was on foot or contemplated. 
Hungary, it was stated, would never 
take up this question until her com- 
plete freedom of action on such sub- 
jects was assured, or until the prob- 
lem could be solved amicably and 
without disturbance of her national 
life. 
On May 11 it became known that 
negotiations for the conclusion of 
commercial treaties, begun more than 
a year previously by Signor Brocchi 
with Hungarian and Austrian experts, 
had eventuated in a three-cornered 
agreement providing not only for the 
transportation of goods but also for 
important facilities for credit. It was 


‘expected that treaties based on the 


agreement would be signed on June 1 
and come into effect a month later. 
Such treaties were to run only one 
year, but were designed to be re- 
newed at the end of that period if 
found successful. Hungary counts on 
the new arrangements to relieve her 
of almost all anxiety about the dis- 
posal of her grain crop, for the present 
year at least. 


Under the auspices of the Hunga- 
rian Revision League, a mass demon- 
stration against the treaty of Trianon 
was held in Budapest on May 17 
apropos of the next day’s opening of 
the session of the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. It is 
said that 100,000 persons partici- 
pated; telegrams of protest were dis- 


meetings Italian, Bulgarian, Slovak 
and Macedonian, as well as Hunga- 
rian, speakers addressed the populace 
from the same platforms. So far as the 
League itself is concerned, however, 
Premier Bethlen, in opening the fif- 
teenth session of the International 
Federation of League of Nations So- 
cieties on May 24, declared that his 
country has the highest opinion of it. 

Charging that in its dealings with 
the Slovak minority in Hungary the 


Budapest Government is infringing — 


the Trianon treaty, and that the peo- 
ple who compose this minority are 
deplorably situated, political leaders 
of all shades of opinion in Slovakia 
have been holding protest meetings, 
securing the adoption of resolutions 
and engineering appeals to the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, the 
International Parliamentary Union 
and the Federation of League of Na- 
tions Societies. The Czechoslovak 
Government has been importuned to 
take parallel steps, and, if necessary, 
to submit the matter to the Court of 
International Justice at The Hague. 


FASCIST METHODS IN RUMANIA 

If any one doubted that the general 
elections of June 1 were to be con- 
ducted on lines similar to those fol- 
lowed in the palmy days of Liberal 
rule under the Bratianu leadership, 
he had only to call to mind the an- 
nouncements of the Jorga Government 
during the early days of May and to 
scan the reports of what was going 
on throughout the country in succeed- 
ing weeks, First, it was decreed that 
no political meetings might be held 
except on Sundays, and that no one 
might engage in campaigning without 
written authorization from the gov- 
ernment; then it was announced that 
the elections would be directed by 
Argetoianu, the highly unpopular 
Finance Minister; next it was ex- 
plained that 60 per cent of the gov- 
ernment’s “national unity” list of can- 
didates would be selected, on Fascist 
lines, from non-political professional 


_ organizations and supporters of the 
- government, and the remainder from 
persons making an “electoral agree- 
ment” with the government; and, fi- 
nally, on May 8, the Jorga Cabinet 
concluded an agreement with the Lib- 
erals to the effect that, regardless 
of the votes cast at the polls, that 
_ party should have eighty seats in the 
Chamber and twenty in the Senate. 
Liberal leaders were inclined to hold 
out for a higher price; but M. Duca 
was ordered by King Carol to accept 
the arrangement, and, upon doing so, 
“was rewarded with the highest Ru- 
manian decoration. 

Events during the campaign led 
some observers, for example, Konrad 
Bercovici, author of a new book on 
King Carol entitled That Royal Lover, 
to predict an overthrow of the dy- 
nasty, followed by the establishment 
of a republic, before the year is out. 
National Peasant leaders, hard hit by 
the electoral restrictions imposed 
upon them, saw in various acts of the 
government, including the cancella- 


tion on May 12 of various recent ad-° 


ministrative reforms, unmistakable 
signs of an impending veiled dictator- 
ship, with Parliament likely to be 
convoked only two or three times a 
year to ratify royal decrees. Late in 
May it became known that the govern- 
ment was planning to dissolve the 
Municipal Council of Bucharest, in 
which the National Peasants have a 
majority, and rule the capital by 
means of a commission. When former 
Premier Mironescu sought an audi- 
ence with the King, in the name of the 
party, in order to protest against the 
proposed change, he (according to 
reports) was given to understand that 
he would not be received for this or 
any other purpose until after the elec- 
tions were over. 

Throughout the month the domestic 
difficulties of the royal family con- 
tinued to occupy much space in the 
press. Reports that Queen Helen was 
returning from a hurried visit to Bel- 
grade in order to participate with 
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King Carol in a dynastic celebration 
on May 10, gave rise to fresh talk 
of a reconciliation between the es- 
tranged pair. The King, however, went 
through the ceremonies alone, and on 
the following day it was denied offi- 
cially that the pre-existing situation 
was changed in any way. On May 24 
the National Peasant newspaper 
Patria stated that the Queen was to 
be excluded from further membership 
in the royal family; and the report 
was confirmed by the unhappy lady 
herself when, three days later, she let 
it be known through an English friend 
that she was preparing for a life of | 
exile in either Italy or France. 


Meanwhile, on May 4, Dowager 


‘Queen Marie announced from Frei- 


burg the engagement of her daughter, 
Princess Ileana, to Archduke Anton 
von Habsburg of Austria. The pros- 
pective bridegroom is a distant rela- 
tive of former King Alfonso of Spain 
and lives in Barcelona. 


NEW POLISH CABINET 

Following a stormy Cabinet meet- 
ing, the Slawek Ministry, dating from 
last Dec. 4, resigned on May 26, 
mainly because of dissatisfaction 
stirred by its failure to overcome 
Poland’s financial difficulties. Col- 
onel Alexander Prystor, Marshal Pil- 
sudski’s closest personal friend and 
perhaps the most influential of his 
supporters, accepted President Mos- 
cicki’s commission to form a new gov- 
ernment. 

Protesting vigorously against the 
methods employed by Poland to “de- 
stroy Danzig,” a mass meeting of the 
free city’s business men on May 12 
adopted a resolution urging the local 
government to do all it can to defend 
Danzig’s rights and bring its plight 
to the attention of the League of Na- 
tions and of the world. “Poland,” de- 
clared the resolution, “is not entitled 
to throttle the free city. Yet there 
exists a systematic boycott against 
goods imported and exported via Dan- 
zig. The artificial harbor of Gdynia 
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_was built with State aid at a cost of 
millions of dollars, contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the Versailles 
treaty.’”’ The complaint is, of course, 
an old one. Danzig asserts that her 
excellent harbor is but partially used, 
that it could be improved far more 
cheaply than Gdynia, and that her 
present trade is largely in coal, “which 
leaves nothing for Danzig but dust 


and the wages of a few workmen em- 


ployed in transshipping.” Poland re- 
plies, correctly enough, that the city’s 
foreign trade tonnage has increased 
materially over the pre-war total—a 
fact, however, which does not wholly 
invalidate Danzig’s case. 

Marshal Pilsudski, on May 10, in- 
creased his already great popularity 
with the army by refunding to all 


; 

5 
ranks, despite strong protest from the _ 
Finance Minister, the 15 per cent re- © 
duction in pay which the government 
put into effect on May 1 as part of a 
general policy of salary reduction. 
The dictator insisted that the soldiers 
are not ordinary government employes _ 
and hence should not have been sub- _ 
jected to the wage cut. 


The French loan to Yugoslavia con- 
summated on May 8 was arranged — 
through an international banking 
group headed by the Union Parisienne _ 
and is for 1,025,000,000 French francs, 
or approximately $42,000,000. The ~ 
loan is for forty years at 7 per cent. — 
The proceeds are to be used in part ~ 
for the stabilization of the dinar and 
in part for public works. 


Swedish Strikers Shot by Troops 


the non-radi- 
cal Stockholm 


We: one of By Joun H. WuoRINEN order, and rioting and 


unprecedented tragedy 

in the history of our country,” oc- 
curred on May 14 at Adalen, in the 
Province of West Norrland, when a 
_ group of striking lumbermill workers 
and their sympathizers were fired 
upon by soldiers. Six persons were 
killed and five wounded. 

The bloody clash, the first of its 
kind since the stirring days of March, 
1848, when a similar incident took 
place in Stockholm, was the culmina- 


tion of a contest between capital and . 


labor which had disturbed parts of 
Northern Sweden for some time. A 
few days before the tragedy a number 
of strike-breakers had been brought 
to the Adalen mi!l region. Trouble 
soon ensued. On May 13, troops were 
dispatched to strengthen the hand of 
the civil authorities who seemed un- 
able to prevent collisions between the 
strikers and the “voluntary workers.” 
The former remonstrated against the 
use of soldiers to maintain peace and 


Department of History, 
Columbia University; place. On May 14 some 


newspapers called “an Current History Associate 6,000 or 7,000 workers, 


stone throwing took 


led by Sillen Commu- 
nists, marched to the Lunde district 
in protest against the presence of the 
soldiers. The latter opened fire, pre- 
sumably in self-defense. This show of 
force put a temporary end to the dis- 
turbances at the Kramfors mills, and 
appears to have been the cause for the 
issuance, by the local authorities, of 
orders to the effect that all strike- 
breakers should leave West Norrland 
by May 15. * 
Meanwhile, anxiety and excitement _ 
were markedly in evidence through- 
out the land. Sympathetic strikes 
were organized in several industrial 
centres. On May 19, serious disturb- 
ances took place in Stockholm, where 
Communists had seized the opportu- 
nity to demonstrate their dissatisfac- 
tion with the refusal of the govern- 
ment to withdraw the troops from 
Adalen. The police came to grips with 
the radicals, and about forty persons 
were wounded before order was re- 


: stored. Strikes occurred 
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in Séder- 
hamn, Sundsvall, Hudiksvall and other 
localities. The noted lawyer, Georg 
Branting, son of the late statesman 
Hjalmar Branting, and a number of 
the Socialist members of the Riksdag 
journeyed to Adalen to study the situ- 
ation. 

A statement by the government on 
May 14 placed the blame on the strik- 
ing workers whose menacing attitude, 
it was held, had led to the use of fire- 


arms. Two days later the Socialist in- 


vestigation declared that the respon- 
sibility for the shooting rested with 
the military. 

The May 16 session of the National 
Legislature was almost wholly de- 
voted to the Adalen question. The 
sending of strike-breakers to the dis- 
trict was criticized by several speak- 
ers, and the presence of soldiers was 
likewise condemned by the radical 
representatives. At the instance of the 
Socialist members, an attempt was 
made to interpellate Premier Ekman, 
who had defended the action of the 
soldiers. The First Chamber, however, 
defeated this move by 79 votes to 51. 

When the victims of the tragedy 


were buried on May 21—by that time, 
the troops had been withdrawn from 
Adalen—it was reported that some 


25,000 persons attended the cere-— 


monies. At noon silence for five min- 
utes was observed in Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, Malm6 and several other 
cities. At Adalen all shops were closed 
and work was suspended. At the dem- 
onstration in the capital, the police 
arrested Engkrantz and Linderoth, 
two prominent Communists, both of 
whom are connected with the Stock- 
holm Communist newspaper, Ny Dag. 
On the following day, rioting oc- 
curred in Halmstad where the police 
fought the radicals. The latter at- 
tacked the printing establishment of 
the local bourgeois newspaper and 
wrought considerable damage before 
order was restored. 


A government committee was ap-- 


pointed to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the Adalen strike. Its members 
are Professor Osten Undén and Eliel 
Lofgren, both former Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs and delegates to the 
League of Nations; Arthur Lindhagen, 
(chairman), Counselor of Justice and 
former president of the Labor Court; 
Fredrik Goransson, head of the Sand- 
viken Steel Works, and Fritjof Ek- 


man, delegate of the Swedish Metal ~ 


Workers’ Union. The strike at this 
pulp mill had been going on since last 
year and the Minister of the National 
Social Service Department had sum- 
moned both parties to a conference in 
Stockholm for the day after the out- 
break. In the meantime the mill own- 
ers decided to attempt loading a ship 
with pulp for the American market, 
setting not only the office personnel 
to work but also calling in sixty 
strike-breakers. This resulted in a 
clash between the strikers and the 
strike-breakers, and when the local po- 
lice were unable to cope with the situ- 
ation the Provincial Governor asked 
for military reinforcement. About 100 
foot soldiers and twenty cavalrymen 
were dispatched. 

With the election of Gunnar Fant 
as Mayor of Stockholm the parties of 
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the Left have repeated the victory 
won by the Social-Democrats at the 
election of the new board of Aldermen 
last March. A native of Stockholm 
and a jurist with an interest in social 
reform, particularly the improvement 
of municipal government, the new 
Mayor succeeds Carl Lindhagen, one 
of the most picturesque individuals 
in Swedish public life, but in politics 
less radical. His career has been that 
of a jurist and he had served as judge 
in various districts since his gradua- 
tion in law from Upsala University 
in 1902. Since 1917 he has been Mayor 
of Nyk6ping. The term of office is 
subjected only to obligatory retire- 
ment at the age of 70. Thus Mr. 
Lindhagen has been a Mayor since 
1903, or twenty-eight years, and since 
Mr. Fant is only 52 years old he can 
serve for eighteen years. 

Headed by Captain Frank Hawks, 
America’s “human bullet,” an armada 
of some forty foreign planes from the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Finland, Denmark, 
Norway, Lithuania and other nations 
visited Stockholm during the inter- 
national aircraft show. Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf was patron of the show, 
which was divided into many units, 
showing the progress of aviation from 
earliest days to our times. In connec- 
tion with the show a Scandinavian air 
race for both land and water planes 
was held with more than forty entries 
from Sweden, Norway, Denmark and 
Finland. 


Sweden’s productive water power 
stations represent an investment of 
about 1,000,000,000 kronor, according 
to the annual report of the Swedish 
Water Power Association. The report 
also states that Sweden’s actively 
utilized water power amounts to 1,- 
736,000 horsepower. 

Public ownership of railroads, tele- 
graphs, water power and real estate 
earned large profits in Sweden last 
year, according to department reports 
filed with the government. Even the 
postoffice made money. All in all 
these departments, together with the 


government printing bureau, showed 


a! 
; 


> 


a net surplus in 1930 of 112,760,000 


kronor, which is only some 4,000,000 
kronor less than the year before. 

At the request of the Kingdom of 
Hejaz, the Swedish Government geo- 
logical survey took steps to equip a 


prospecting expedition to search for 


oil and minerals in Arabia. The ex- 
pedition will be made up of members 
of the geological survey group and en- 
gineers of the Electrical Prospecting 
Company. 

A new Swedish-Norwegian scien- 
tific expedition to the Arctic region 
where the remains of S. A. Andrée and 
his companions were found last Sum- 
mer started from Narvik in northern 
Norway with Professor Hans W. Ahl- 
mann, a Swedish member of the An- 
drée committee of experts, as leader. 
One of the objects of the expedition 
is to revisit White Island, where the 
Andrée party perished, and to look 
for more remains, as well as to map 
the vicinity of the camp. 

A new law to impose fines accord- 
ing to the capacity of the convicted 
person to pay has been passed with 
large majorities by both chambers of 
the Swedish Riksdag after the legal 
committee of the Parliament vetoed it. 
The law, originated by Professor 
Johan Thyren, of Lund, who served as 
Minister of Justice from 1926 to 1928, 
is called the “day fine law” because 


the daily income of each individual of- 


fender is reckoned with when imposing 
fines, 


FINNISH PROHIBITION POLLS 
When on April 10, the Finnish Par- 
liament passed the bill providing for 
2.84 per cent beer (by volume), the 
incident was widely interpreted as a 
victory for the wet cause. While opin- 
ions differ concerning the real sig- 
nificance of the beer bill for the fu- 
ture of prohibition, there appears to 
be no doubt that the question of 
some sort of reconsideration of the 
existing liquor legislation is seriously 
considered by many Finns. Some 
slight indication of the trend of public 


Opinion on this important question is 
‘given by two polls recently conducted 
_ under the auspices of two responsible 
_ organizations. According to the Hel- 
_ singin Sanomat of May 9 the Stu- 
_ dents’ Temperance Association cir- 
_ culated a questionnaire among the 
_ university students. Of the 850 replies 
_ received about 75 per cent favored a 
_ change in the existing law. During 
_ April the Independence League, whose 
_ membership exceeds 5,000, also sound- 
ed its membership on the question 
of prohibition legislation. Approxi- 
mately 3,800 replies were received. 
_ Only 11 per cent favored the retention 
. of the law now in force; 96 per cent 
of the urban members favored repeal, 
while the percentage for rural mem- 
bers was 79. More impressive than 
_ either of these results, however, was 
the protest against the existing law 
- contained in the nation-wide address 
of 118,000 Finnish women which was 
presented to President Svinhufvud on 
May 5. 
: A record in Finnish prohibition an- 
nals was made on May 19 when police 
speedboats in the Aaland archipelago 
_ captured the steamer Serpen and con- 
 fiscated its cargo of 54,000 gallons of 
_ raw spirit and other alcohol. The Ser- 
_ pen case is a typical example of the 
_ rum-runner’s methods, The vessel was 
- reported to be flying the Czechoslovak 
flag, while the captain and crew were 
‘Estonian nationals and the owners 
Germans. The ship recently left an 
Estonian port with 150,000 liters offi- 
cially destined for Kiel, but on the 
way it changed its name and papers 
and steered for the Finnish coast. 
Finnish coast guards this Spring 
have faced an unprecedented onrush 
of rum-runners of various nations and 
already nearly 2,000,000 liters of al- 
cohol have been brought just outside 
the territorial waters. The record sup- 
ply is due to a shortage of smuggled 
liquor in Finland owing to the long 
Winter and the fact that prices are 
the highest for the last decade. The 
authorities appear to be resorting to 
every possible measure to cope with 
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smuggling in order to support the 
drys’ contention that prohibition can 
be enforced, as otherwise the chances 
of revision of the law are bound to 
increase. 

The problem of the Finnish minori- 
ties in Ingria was the subject of notes 
exchanged by Finland and Soviet Rus- 
sia during May. On May 19 the Fin- 
nish Government replied to a protest 
from Moscow against alleged anti- 
Soviet propaganda in Finland and ac- 
cused the Soviet Government of vio- 
lating its pledges regarding the cul- 
tural and administrative rights of 
Finnish minorities in Russia. The note 
declared that in spite of the provisions 
of the Dorpat treaty of Oct. 14, 1920, 
Ingrians had been deported after hav- 
ing been deprived of their rights of 
self-determination. It also expressed 
the hope that Russia would find it 
possible to rectify the situation in In- 
gria, thereby eliminating Finland’s 
anxiety and improving Russo-Finnish | 
relations. 

In its communication handed to 
the Finnish Chargé d’Affaires on May 
25, the Soviet Government rejected 
the Finnish claims, and protested 
against “interference” by Finland in 
Russian internal affairs. The note 
stated among other things that ‘‘the 
Finnish Government’s note * * * ob- 
jectively supports the counter-revolu- 
tionary struggles of a negligible hand- 
ful of kulaks in the Leningrad region 
against adoption by the whole popu- 
lation of more advanced forms of agri- 
culture and is an interference with 
the internal affairs of the U. 8. S. R.” 


NORWEGIAN CABINET CRISIS 

After several days of negotiation, 
the Mowinckel Government went out 
of office on May 12. The fall of the 
Cabinet was caused by the problem of 
De Nordiske Fabrikker and the Lil- 
leborg Mills. A new government was 
formed with Mr. Kolstad as Premier. 
Born in 1878, Mr. Kolstad has played a 
prominent part in the Agrarian group 
since before the World War. During 
the war he served on several govern- 
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ment committees, and last year he 
was a member of the Norwegian 
delegation at Geneva. He has been 
Minister of Finance and when he was 
called upon to head the present Cabi- 
net he was Speaker of the Landsting. 

On May 9, before his resignation, 
Mr. Mowinckel presented the govern- 
ment defense program to the Storting. 
It pointed out that the complete reali- 
zation of the defense program ac- 
cepted in 1927 would mean a yearly 
outlay of approximately 46,000,000 
kroner (1 kroner is worth 26.8 cents), 
which represents a prohibitive sum. 
According to the new program, the 
yearly defense burden will be 32,000,- 
000 kroner, of which 17,000,000 will 
be allotted to land armament and 15,- 
000,000 for naval defense. National 
conscription will be retained, however. 
On May 19, when the program of the 
Kolstad Cabinet was discussed, the 
Premier stressed the need of effecting 
economies in public finance, but did 
not commit himself definitely to an 
acceptance of the defense program. 
The debate showed that the new gov- 
ernment is supported by the forces of 
the Right and of the Venstre, while 
Labor insisted upon a vote of lack of 
confidence. The Landsting elected 
Mr. Hundseid to the Speakership on 
May 12. 

It was reported on May 26 that the 
Norwegian Arctic Council, formed last 
January to act as a semi-official ad- 
visory body on questions regarding 
the Arctic region, had urged the gov- 
ernment to extend Norway’s sover- 
eignty over Hastern Greenland north 
of Scoresby Sound. The proposal re- 
ceived a good deal of attention in Den- 
mark which claims sovereignty over 
the whole of Greenland. Concerning 
the proposal of the Arctic Council, 
Premier Stauning declared that “if 
Norway attacks Danish suzerainty 
over Eastern Greenland, Denmark will 
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complain to the League of Nations, 
which can deal with such questions.” 
The Arctic Council’s appeal was re- 
ceived with hardly greater enthusiasm 
in Norway. President Hambroe of the — 
Storting stated in the session of May — 
27 that the action of the council had — 
given Norway disagreeable publicity. — 
He definitely disapproved of the coun- — 
cil’s action, which he labeled as a scan- — 
dal, and proposed that the council — 
be suspended or dismissed. Premier — 
Kolstad maintained that the council, — 
through its uncalled-for interference — 
in the foreign policies of the country — 
and through the publication of its sug- _ 
gestion, had in fact made it more dif- — 
ficult for Norway to safeguard her — 
legitimate interests in Greenland. 


ESTONIAN-LATVIAN COMPACT — 

According to an official statement 
made to the press on May 5, the ne-— 
gotiations in Riga between the Hs- 
tonian and Latvian Foreign Ministers 
led to satisfactory results. Close co-— 
operation between the two republics 
was provided for, especially with re-— 
gard to the following matters: In the 
first place, Estonia and Latvia will - 
act in concert at the coming disarma- 
ment conference. Secondly, certain of 
the agricultural exports of the two 
countries will be dealt with in com- 
mon, and a joint steamship line will 
be considered in the future. Thirdly, 
concerning the knotty problem of 
completing the trade agreement of 
1928, it was decided to continue the > 
negotiations in Tallinn. The question 
of establishing a tariff union, which 
has been hanging fire for several 
years, was likewise left open and will 
be taken up at the Estonian capital. 
It was also agreed to make provision 
for an exchange of information con- 
cerning the internal problems and for- 
eign relations of the two countries, 
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ferences held in May at 
Geneva and London have been hailed 
throughout Russia as marking a turn- 


_ ing point in world opinion regarding 


vein 


the status of the Soviet Union. Neith- 


er conference accomplished much in 


the way of solving the problems with 


which it was concerned, but at each the 


Soviet representatives held the centre 


‘. of the stage, and contrived to estab- 
lish in the minds of the delegates of 


_ other nations the conviction that Rus- 
Sia is in a key position with regard to 
_ these problems. 


At the Grain Conference which 


_ opened in London on May 18 the 
_ statement of the Soviet policy was 
_ tantamount to a declaration that the 
_ Soviet Union is in position to control 


_the food markets of the world and can 


assume a “take-it-or-leave-it” attitude 
_ toward the other agrarian nations. 
_ That the other members of the confer- 


ence were unable to organize in oppo- 


_ sition to these proposals, or in support 
of an alternative program, indicates 


that they, too, recognize the extent of 


- Russia’s economic strength. Indeed, 
_ when the Soviet delegation laid before 


the conference Russia’s plans for the 
coming harvest it was immediately ap- 
parent that the world has only begun 
to experience the effect of her com- 


_ peting power. According to this state- 


ment the amount of land under wheat 


cultivation in the Soviet Union at the 
present exceeds 105,000,000 acres; 
and the forthcoming crop is expected 


to surpass last year’s harvest by some 


250,000,000 bushels, an increase large 


enough to double the exportation of 


_y= 


Soviet grain. The export policy of 
Russia as announced at the grain con- 
ference has been attacked as a delib- 
erate assault upon the other nations 
of the world. But it is obviously 
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Soviets’ International Prestige 


a HE réles played 
Sie by the Soviet 
’ delegations at 


the international con- 


in line with her domes- 
tic program and consis- 
tent with her interests 
as a nation. The Five- 
Year program has little 
chance of success unless Russia can 
find means to finance increasing quan- 
tities of essential imports through an 
expansion of her sales of basic com- 
modities. 

The conference at Geneva called by 
the European Union Commission of 
the League of Nations was dominated 
from the start by the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar Maxim Litvinov. There 


had been some hesitation in inviting ~ 


the Soviet Union to this meeting of 
League members, and the conference 
was prepared to have its serenity ruf- 
fled by the intractable behavior of the 
Soviet delegation. Litvinov surprised 
every one, however, by presenting 
himself at the first session in the rdle 
of an apostle of peace. His speech on 
the causes of the present economic 
crisis (the full text of which is print- 
ed on pages 510-516 of this magazine) 
was thoughtful and temperate. He 
pleaded for friendly economic rivalry 
between the capitalist and Socialist 
systems of the world, and put forward 
a proposal for an economic non-ag- 
gression pact. The Soviet Union’s in- 
terest in such a proposal is obvious. It 
is intended to establish the principle 
that differences in social, political 
and economic systems must not be 
made the basis of commercial policy; 
and thus to cut the ground out from 
under the movement to boycott Soviet 
products. 

Although Litvinov did not succeed 
in persuading the conference to take 
affirmative action upon his proposal, 
he succeeded in accomplishing his real 
purpose, which was to win for the So- 
viet Union the acknowledgment of her 
right to respectable standing in the 
world of economic affairs. He was 
listened to with respect and his sug- 
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gestions became the principal topic of 
consideration. Other speakers, includ- 
ing Briand, chairman of the confer- 
ence, took occasion to stress the fact 
that Russia will be accorded from now 
on an equal place in the European 
family of nations. All things consid- 
ered there is sufficient basis for the 
opinion of the Soviet press that their 
country has scored a triumph in in- 
ternational relations. 


INTERNAL DIFFICULTIES 


With regard to the position of af- 
fairs within the Soviet Union apprais- 
al is difficult because of the many 
conflicting tendencies which are at 
work, On the one side, certain recent 
announcements of policy would indi- 
cate that the Soviet Government had 
been obliged to surrender portions of 
its program in the face of serious dif- 
ficulties. The system of equal wages 
in industry was abandoned some time 
ago in favor of a piece-rate system 
which would reward individual effort; 
and more recently this system has 
been extended throughout the State 
and collective farm organization. The 
result has been higher money wages 
for large groups of workers. But this 
change has served to accentuate the 
real poverty of the country in goods 
available to satisfy human wants, and 
hence to increase the difficulty of 
maintaining among the masses the 
spirit of self-sacrifice demanded by 
the Five-Year program. With money 
to spend, the people have found the 
domestic market stripped of goods to 
pay for imports. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has attempted within the past 
month to meet the situation by two 
decrees, both of which indicate a de- 
parture from recent policy. 

In the first place the pressure upon 
the small independent producers is to 
be released in the hope that they will 
become again an important factor in 
the supply of consumption articles. 
Since 1928 a policy of burdensome 
taxation and strict regulation has vir- 
tually crushed these individualists out 
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of existence. This policy has now been __ 


reversed; taxes on the household pro- 
ducers have been reduced by one- 
third, and the producers are to be en- 
couraged by facilities to aid them in 
their contact with the market. The 
new policy, of course, is contrary to 
strict Communist principle, but it is 


evidence both of the seriousness of 


the prevailing dearth and of the flexi- 
bility of Stalin’s program in the face 
of practical necessity. In the second 
place, there has been a striking 
change in the marketing system of the 
Soviet Government. A decree of May 
12 abolished the card ration system 


throughout Russia in the case of 


every commodity except food. The 
government is opening a vast number 
of new shops in which goods will be 
sold freely to all comers at uniform 
prices. The immediate purpose, again, 
is to reduce the privation of the peo- 
ple by making readily available the 
accumulated stocks of the State fac- 
tories. But the new policy has larger 


significance than this when one con- - 


siders to what extent the ration card 
system has been used by the govern- 
ment as an instrument of social dis- 
cipline. 


MONETARY INFLATION 

In the background of these decrees 
stands another problem which has 
been causing the Soviet leaders much 
concern—the problem of monetary in- 
flation. The mounting costs of the 
government in the form of wage pay- 
ments and the purchase of supplies 
have required large issues of paper 
money. The treasury has not been able 
to recover the money through the sale 
of goods on the domestic market; 
hence the volume afloat in the coun- 
try has continued to increase with 
each new issue. The policy of price 
fixing has prevented this inflation of 
the currency from having its usual 
effect upon the price level, but there 
has been real danger to government 
credit and to the gold standard, upon 


which the monetary structure is os- 
tensibly based. The government has 
taken drastic measures in the past to 
relieve this situation. Over a year ago 
the use of money and credit currency 
was abolished in the interdepartmental 
transactions of the State industries. 
As a substitute for money payment 
a centralized accounting system has 
been established to finance these ac- 
tivities by transfers of credit on the 
books of the State Bank, thus obviat- 
ing one necessity for the issue of 
paper rubles. The tax policy has been 
shaped also to create a flow of money 
back to the treasury. These measures 
have not proved effectual in keeping 
the volume of currency under control, 
and it is now hoped that the new mar- 
ket policy referred to above will in- 
duce the people to part with supplies 
of money which they have been hoard- 
ing. 

There are other indications that the 
Soviet leaders are encountering seri- 
ous difficulty in carrying through the 
program upon which they have staked 
their political fortunes. Especialiy is 
this true in the labor market where 
the seriousness of the situation is in- 
dicated by the recent decree making 
slack work a crime and by the effort 
now being made to draft woman labor 
into agriculture. On the other hand, 
however, there is an air of determina- 
tion and confidence about the way in 
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which the government is going ahead 
with its plans, which tends to offset 
the effect of these adverse factors. 
Plans are announced for over 500 new 
factories to be established this year. 
In many of its branches the agrarian 
program for the year exceeds the spe- 
cifications of the Five-Year Plan for 
1933. Especially significant is the fact 
that the Soviet authorities choose this 
time to announce the appointment of 
a commission to map out a second 
Five-Year Plan for the years 1933 
to 1937. This commission includes 
Krzhinzhanovsky, father of the pres- 
ent Five-Year Plan, who was recently 
disciplined for defeatist activities, and 
Pyatakov and Smilga, who have been 
members of the faction opposed to 
Stalin. The appointment of these men 
is significant of the united front with 
which the party leaders now face the 
future, and the announcement itself 
is a declaration by the government 
that the present program will be com- 
pleted ahead of schedule—by the end 
of 1932 instead of October, 1933, as 
originally planned. It is quite possible, 
of course, that certain failures of the 
program may be concealed by the 
policy of telescoping the two plans 
into each other; but the government 
must be fairly confident of its success 
or it would not dare to call upon the 
people at this time to prepare for an- 
other period of service and sacrifice. 


Election Disorders in Egypt 


HE elections of 
the first degree 
were held as 

scheduled in Egypt on 
May 14, 16 and 18. 
Despite government efforts to avoid 
disorder, scores of persons were slain 
and hundreds were wounded during 
the three days. 

The Opposition parties during the 
weeks before the election endeavored 
to hold meetings to dissuade citizens 
from voting, on the ground that not 
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only were the sched- 
uled elections uncon- 
stitutional, but that it 
was to be expected that 
the government would 
award the election to its own support- 
ers. All attempts of Wafd and Liberal 
Constitutional leaders to travel by 
train from Cairo to different cities for 
campaign meetings were defeated. On 
May 8 the police fired upon the people 
at Beni Suef, killing, according to re- 
ports, eight persons and injuring 
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forty-six. Nahas Pasha, leader of the 
Wafd, reached the town by motor; a 
crowd gathered about the house where 
he stopped, and the police claim that 
the crowd attacked them when they 
came to preserve order. 

Three days later leaders of the two 
parties, prohibited by the government 
from holding a National Congress, 
drew up resolutions stating their devo- 
tion to the Constitution of 1923 as the 
only régime acceptable to the people, 
and affirming that the elections in 
progress would not express national 
opinion. Among the signers were four 
former Prime Ministers and twenty- 
six former Ministers, besides Prince 
Omar Tussun, a nephew of the King. 
Troops were distributed throughout 
the country, and strict orders were 
issued to the police to cooperate in 
repressing disorders, On May 10, after 
women had participated in distur- 
bances at Cairo and Port Said, Pre- 
mier Sidky issued warnings that the 
same measures would be taken against 
women agitators as against men. 

In spite of these precautions, riots 
on May 14, the first day of election, 
resulted in the death of about 100 per- 
sons and the wounding of 500 more. 
Four policemen were killed and thirty- 
two seriously injured. Relatives were 
not allowed to see the dead, whose 
bodies are reported to have been 


thrown into a large hole in the public 
cemetery. Trouble began at 4 A. M., 
when government agents began to 
wake people in their houses, forcing 
them to go out and vote. In the rail- 
way shops at Bulak 3,000 workers 
fought the police; troops fired upon 


them from roofs of surrounding. 


houses and violent agitation continued 
throughout the day. All Opposition 
newspapers were suppressed indef- 
initely. Twenty women were arrested 
and fined for shouting against the 
government from house windows. 
Premier Sidky, nevertheless, stated 
that the election had passed off quiet- 
ly, and that the participation of 
voters had broken all records, reach- 
ing 65 per cent. 

The voting on May 16 was accom- 
panied by less violence, but police 
and troops fired on the people in a 
number of towns, and in some places 
the inhabitants shut themselves in 
their houses and left the streets 
empty. Three members of Parliament 
were arrested after the Deputy Com- 
mandant of Police at Mansurah was 
beaten to death by a crowd. Other 
Wafdist leaders were arrested and im- 
prisoned at various places in the 
country. The third election day re- 
sulted in only ten deaths, two of them 


women. While the Premier continued 


to affirm that 65 per cent of the 
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voters had gone to the polls, the Op- 
position assured foreign correspon- 
dents that this figure was ten times 
too large. Nahas Pasha, openly re- 
senting the charge of fraud, finally 
brought the matter to the attention 
of the Procureur General, but the 
Premier asserted that official inquiry 
would prove Nahas Pasha wrong. 

The first elections chose one voter 
in fifty to meet June 1 to choose Dep- 
uties for the Parliament which was 
scheduled to open on June 20. Appar- 
ently there have been few elections in 
the world which have less deserved 
the name, or which were accompanied 
by more governmental violence and 
suppression of freedom of speech, 
meeting and the press. The Opposi- 
tion, however, appears to have incited 
to violence, and to have used bad judg- 
ment in urging the boycotting of the 
elections. If they command, as they 
claim, 90 per cent of the votes of the 
country, it is difficult to see how any 
amount of government fraud could 
have prevented them from obtaining 
a majority in Parliament if all voters 
had been urged to go to the polls. The 
number of casualties demonstrates 
the need of courage to oppose a King 
and Prime Minister who ruthlessly 
use the army and police to make their 
will prevail. The question naturally 
arises whether the British Labor Gov- 
ernment can countenance indefinitely 
a situation in Egypt which illustrates 
so completely the negation of consti- 
tutional government and _ popular 
rights. ; 


THE TURKISH BUDGET 

Turkish revenues for the financial 
year commencing June 1 are expected 
to balance expenditures at 189,000,000 
Turkish pounds (about $90,000,000), 
a reduction of about $16,000,000 from 
the budget of 1930-31. The principal 
reductions affect railways and na- 
tional defense. 

Premier Ismet Pasha, again appoint- 
ed for the new Presidential term, ex- 
plained to Parliament on May 10 that 


- gtrict economies were to be observed, 
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farmers were to be protected and the 
system of taxation was to be modified. 
Sirri Bey, an independent Deputy, 
criticized the government severely for 
its monopolies and claimed that the 
port of Istanbul has been ruined and 
Turkish shipping paralyzed. Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey, the Foreign Minister, ex- 
plained that Turkey would continue to 
remain outside the League of Na- 
tions, but would assist where possible 
in its deliberations. The session closed 
with a unanimous vote of confidence 
in the Cabinet. 


SYRIA UNDER FRENCH RULE 

Early in 1931, when the French 
Chamber of Deputies was discussing 
the budget, M. Paganon presented on 
behalf of the Finance Commission a 
report which contained reflections 
concerning the past and the future of 
the French influence in Syria and the 
Lebanon. He discussed the organic 
laws promulgated in May, 1930, and 
later approved by the League of Na- 
tions. He then took up the question 
of passing from the mandatory to a 
contractual régime. Such a develop- 
ment has been part of the program of 
the High Commissioners since 1926. 
In June, 1928, M. Ponsot spoke pub- 
licly of the negotiation of a treaty. 
The Constitution of 1930 referred to 
an accord to be set up between the 
French and Syrian Governments. The 
Nationalist opposition in Syria has 
constantly pointed to the situation in 
Iraq as a model to be followed. In 
1922, 1926 and 1930, treaties were 
negotiated between Great Britain and 
Iraq, the last of which transfers the 
international responsibilities for Iraq 
to the government of that State as 
soon as it is admitted to the League 
of Nations. The Syrians feel that they 
are much better developed intellec- 
tually than the people in Iraq and 
that they certainly should not have 
an inferior political status. France 
should look forward without the ex- 
pectation of either regrets or appre- 
hensions to the admission of Syria 
and the Lebanon to the League of Na- 
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tions, but should take care to elabo- 
rate clearly and definitely the condi- 
tions under which the mandate may 
be ended. 

M. Paganon pointed out the prog- 
ress which Syria and the Lebanon 
have made under the French régime. 
The population, decimated by war and 
famine, has renewed its life; liberal 
institutions are being attained rap- 
idly; justice, finance and economic 
equipment have all been brought into 
a healthy condition. Between 1919 and 
1926 five French High Commissioners 
were sent out to Syria; since 1926 
there has been no change. Following 
this report, the Chamber voted the 
credits desired by both the High Com- 
missioner and the military establish- 
ment in Syria. 


WAILING WALL DECISION 


The commission appointed by the 
British Government, with the appro- 
val of the League of Nations, to con- 
sider the question of the Wailing Wall 
in Jerusalem, issued its report on 
June 8, and simultaneously the com- 
mission’s findings were put into effect 
by the British Commissioner in Pales- 
tine. The report finds that the Mos- 
lems have sole ownership of the Wail- 
ing Wall and the adjoining pavement, 
but the Jews are granted, with certain 
restrictions, the right of free access to 
the wall. 

The Arab Executive continued 
throughout May to maintain its at- 
titude of opposition toward sending 
a delegation to London for the nego- 
tiation of the proposed loan of $12,- 
500,000. It is expected, however, that 
the Arabs will take part in elections 
of a Legislative Council which are 
likely to be held toward the end of 
the present year. Their leaders are 
said to have indicated as much dur- 
ing unofficial conversations with Sir 
John Chancellor, the High Commis- 
sioner. Preparations are under way 
to take an accurate census of the 
population in order to determine the 
number of voters. 

A special committee of the Arab 


Executive has been appointed to in- 
vestigate all cases where Arabs have 
sold land to Jews. A memorandum, 
prepared for submission to the Per- 
manent Mandate Commission of the 
League of Nations at its June meet- 
ing in Geneva, contained an Arab 
reply to the British Government’s 
White Paper and to Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s letter to Dr. Weizmann. 
Because of the resignation of Dr. 
Weizmann as president of the World 
Zionist Organization, James de Roth- 
schild, a member of the British Par- 
liament and the eldest son of Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild, is being men- 
tioned as a possible successor. The 
latter began supporting Jewish colon- 
ization in Palestine more than fifty 
years ago and has spent about $50,- 
000,000 in this work. James de Roth- 
schild is believed to promise great as- 
sistance to Zionism through bringing 
his family into intimate touch with 


the movement and through his high | 


position in British society. 

Elections were held in Palestine 
late in May for delegates to the Zion- 
ist congress in June. 


THE KURDS OF IRAQ 


The Kurds of the mountains of 
Northern Iraq are perhaps the most 
restive of the three groups into which 
the course of events during recent 
decades has divided that undevel- 
oped people. Last year the Kurds of 
Turkey caused trouble to their over- 
lords, especially in the neighborhood 
of Mount Ararat. The smaller group 
of Kurds of Persia has been relatively 
quiet except for some willingness to 
protect their fellows across the bor- 
ders. The problem of the Kurds in 
Iraq has at least two phases which 
differ from the problem of the Kurds 
in Turkey and Persia. In the first 
place, Iraq is not completely free, but 
stands in a special relationship to 
Great Britain; in the second place, 
the lands of the Kurds of Iraq are 
known to contain valuable quantities 
of petroleum, being identical with a 
large portion of the oil fields of 
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Mosul, which have figured regularly 
in international relations since 1918. 

Sheikh Mahmud, the outstanding 
Kurdish leader, is chief of a band 
which may from one point of view 
be said to consist of ‘robbers and 
brigands, but from another to be com- 
posed of patriotic heroes. The Kurds 
have never been noted for loyal obedi- 
ence to any authority. Mahmud is in 
the position not only of a leader of 
inchoate Nationalists, but he is chief 
of a family which stands at the head 
of a religious order, the Karadagh, 
or Black Mountain Dervishes. 

Even before 1914 Sheikh Mahmud 
was a leader of daredevils who greatly 
annoyed the Turks. After the World 
War expeditions were sent against 
him by the British, and in 1919 he 
was captured by General Fraser, tried 
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and condemned to death. The sentence, 
however, was commuted to deporta- 
tion to India. In spite of his absence, 
troubles continued among the Kurds, 
and in 1922 Sir Percy Cox sent the 
Sheikh back to Suleimanieh. He was 
unrepentant, talked of an indepen- 
dent Kurdistan and planned an up- 
rising. The Royal Air Force dropped 
bombs and later occupied the city. 
In 1926 Mahmud was pardoned under 
conditions involving exile and absti- 
nence from interference, but in 1930 
he broke his pledge and began lead- 
ing the Kurds in a rebellion against 
Iraq. In February, 1931, an attempt 
was made to surround him, but he 
escaped. Late in May it was reported 
that he had surrendered under condi- 
tions and that he had agreed to reside 
in the neighborhood of Ur. 


Chinese Convention Results 


HILE prepara- 
tions were be- 
ing made to 


meet apparently im- 
minent armed rebel- 
lion at Canton, the Chinese People’s 
Convention held its session at Nan- 
king from May 5 to 17. Nearly .500 
delegates participated, among them 
Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang, the pow- 
erful Military Governor of Manchuria 
and North China. Among those con- 
spicuously absent were Wang Chung- 
hui, Sun Fo and Hu Han-min, who had 
recently resigned from important 
posts in the government. 

The convention considered proposals 
on education presented by the State 
Council, of which Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek is chairman. These proposals 
emphasized practical aspects such as 
technical schools, applied science and 
vocational training. Enthusiastic res- 
olutions were voted in favor of agri- 
cultural banks, loans to peasants at 
low rates, improvement of irrigation 
facilities, assistance for emigrants to 
sparsely peopled regions and other 
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measures to meet agra- 
rian criticism. 

To meet the main 
purpose of its meeting, 
the convention adopted 
a new organic law—the Yueh Fa or 
Provisional Constitution. According 
to reports, the document failed to cre- 
ate the distinct office of President, 
but increased the powers of the chair- 
man or president of the State Coun- 
cil to a degree which was tantamount 
to giving him full executive authority. 
Such a development was an unfortu- 
nate repetition of efforts by past war 
lords of the republic—Yuan Shi-kai, 
Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin—to 
concentrate power in a single head. 
It was to be hoped that the conven- 
tion, in view of its name and the 
wishes of Sun Yat-sen, whose dying in- 
junctions provided for such an assem- 
bly, would have sought to propitiate 
antagonistic elements by recognizing 
regional autonomy and giving regional 
leaders positions of influence in 
the central boards and Ministries. 
Such a comment seems well warranted 
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both by general political theory and 
the history of Chinese politics. 

The convention approved Foreign 
Minister Wang’s announcement of the 
abolition of extraterritoriality on Jan. 
1, 1932. The Provisional Constitution 
became effective on June 1. 


NEW THREATS OF CIVIL WAR 


Declaration of war appeared to be a 
matter of days as the convention 
ended its discussions with an unre- 
stricted mandate to the government to 
deal with the rebels. An extremely 
able group of civilian leaders, all of 
them seceders from the Nanking 
junta, were in council at Canton, ap- 
parently on the verge of setting up a 
rival government in protest against 
the autocratic methods of Chiang Kai- 
shek. It will be recalled that the pres- 
ent impasse began to develop when Hu 
Han-min, chairman of the legislative 
yuan, resigned and was placed under 
domiciliary arrest. This led to the 
expulsion of Nanking’s ally, General 
Chen Ming-shu, from Canton by Gen- 
eral Chen Chitang, the seizure of the 
Whampoa military academy by the 
latter and the resignation from the 
Nanking Government of its ablest 
jurist, Dr. Wang Chung-hui, and its 
less able but influential Minister of 
Railways, Sun Fo. The fiery Left 


‘Wing protagonist of immediate aboli- 


tion of foreign privileges, Eugene 
Chen, joined these more moderate 
politicians at Canton and Wang 
Ching-wei, Sun Yat-sen’s_ spiritual 
successor, was at Hongkong ready to 
act when the time was ripe. 

The government sought to minimize 
the threat from the south by alleging 
that the latter’s resources in men and 
money were too small to create a real 
danger. It showed a different attitude 
in orders establishing a close censor- 
ship over all cable and radio messages 
from places under its control. This 
order became effective on May 14, 
threatening to make impossible fur- 
ther dispatch of reliable news from 
Shanghai, the centre of operations for 
foreign journalists. 


Rumors of trouble for the National 


Government in North Central China 


were vague but persistent. In Canton 
it was asserted that General Feng Yu- 
hsiang, now in Shansi, was an ally. 
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Generals Shih Yu-san and Sun Tien- ~ 


ling, leaders of “gray” or neutral 
troops to the number of 100,000 in the 
no-man’s-land of Northern Honan and 
Southern Shantung, were believed to 
be susceptible to proposals of alliance. 
Granted the support of Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, however, Nanking had 
little to fear from such forces. More 
dangerous to its influence was the 
possible extension of Chang’s control 
into the south and Shantung. 


That Nanking’s alliance with Muk- 


den was bona fide was attested by the 
grant of permission to establish seven 
district party headquarters of the 
Kuomintang in the three Manchurian 
provinces. Marshal Chang announced 
that he would maintain his entire staff 


in Peiping but would spend two-thirds — 


of his time in Mukden. 


POSITION OF FOREIGNERS IN 
CHINA 


Regulations relating to the exercise 
of jurisdiction over foreign nationals 
in China, supporting the unilateral act 
of abrogation of extraterritoriality 
and to become effective with it, were 
made public on May 4. They provided 


for the creation of special chambers in 


the district courts of specified places 
and in the provincial high courts for 
the trial of civil and criminal actions 


affecting foreigners. Legal counselors © 


of foreign as well as Chinese nation- 
ality, who were to be assigned to these 
chambers, might submit their views in 
writing to the court but might not in- 
terfere with the trial of a case. Inves- 
tigation of a foreigner arrested on 
suspicion of a criminal act was to take 
place within twenty-four hours. Arbi- 
tration agreements were to be recog- 
nized by the courts, if not contrary to 
law or morals, and foreign lawyers 
might be employed. Places for impris- 
onment or detention of foreigners were 
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to be designated by the Ministry of 
Justice. 

The American Department of State 
has let it be known that it believed an 
agreement upon the problem of extra- 
territoriality to be in sight and that it 
expected the agreement to take the 
form of progressive relinquishment 
of the rights as China establishes 
proper administrative and judicial 
safeguards for foreigners. The uni- 
lateral announcement of Nanking was 
regarded as an earnest of a desire to 
reach an agreement by negotiation. 
Reference was made to continuing 
conversations of officials of the United 
States and China at Washington and 
Nanking. British reports stated that 
Great Britain was prepared to relin- 
quish consular jurisdiction except in 
the larger ports such as Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Canton and Hankow, and 
retention of jurisdiction even in these 
ports was viewed as only a temporary 
measure. Reports from Japan indi- 


cated that that country was willing to 
enter into formal negotiations for re- 
linquishment, although with reserva- 
tions by which Japan would retain 
criminal jurisdiction until the Chinese 
civil courts had been tested. The Japa- 
nese also would demand the employ- 
ment of foreign judges in Chinese 
courts and would insist upon the same 
rights over immovable property in 
China which were enjoyed by the 
Chinese. 


CHINESE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
REFORMS 

Constructive moves toward eco- 
nomic and social reforms have been 
reported. A supreme economic council, 
sponsored by Finance Minister Soong 
and to be composed of high officials 
and laymen, has been agreed upon. 
Its function will be to initiate and con- 
sider plans suggested to it which di- 
rectly or indirectly require the use of 
government funds. This body is seen 
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as a step toward more effective 
budgetary control. The League of Na- 
tions Council has adopted a plan to 
extend technical advice and assistance 
to China in the fields of public health, 


_ river, road and harbor development, 


training in civil engineering, education 
and other non-political spheres. In 
return China is understood to have 
pledged to pay her arrears in dues to 
the League. 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
ECONOMIES 


Premier Wakatsuki of Japan and 
his Cabinet have faced the problem 
of cutting expenditures in an effort 
to adjust them to the anticipated drop 
in revenue of approximately 130,000,- 
000 yen ($65,000,000). No assistance 
in the solution of this problem ap- 
peared likely to be obtained from the 
army reform plan of the military 
commission appointed in 1928, ad- 
vance reports of which were given in 
the vernacular press. While a recom- 
mendation was made for a reduction 
of 25,000 men, this was accompanied 
by a proposal that the savings thus 
effected be applied to purchase of 
more modern equipment. Tokyo 
editors were unanimous in condemn- 
ing the report on the score of its fail- 
ure to find means for retrenchment. 

The Ministry has succeeded in its 
plan to reduce the salaries of all gov- 
ernment officials receiving more than 
$50 (100 yen) a month, expecting to 
realize thereby about $4,000,000 a 
year. For a time a serious railway 
strike appeared probable when 200,- 
000 workers on the State lines sup- 
ported the protests of those to whom 
the cut applied. The strike was avert- 
ed when the government agreed not 
to reduce personnel nor to discontinue 
retirement allowances and semi-an- 
nual bonuses. In ali, 60,000 govern- 
ment employes were affected by the 
20 per cent cut, which went into ef- 
fect on June 1. 


A new imperial university was 
opened in Japan on May 1, The 


nucleus of the new institution, located — 
at Osaka, was the former Osaka 
Medical University, to which has been 
joined the Osaka Technical Univer- 
sity. Other schools are to be estab- 
lished in the university when funds 
are available. 

Another violent outbreak occurred 
in the eastern section of Formosa on 
April 25 when some sixty aborigines 
of Tautsa village in the province at- 
tacked the villages of Rodofu and 
Shiipau massacring 184 natives. The 
former sought vengeance for casual- 
ties suffered while assisting the 
Japanese to overcome the revolt at 
Musha some months ago, 

News was released concerning a 
round-up of persons suspected of 
Communistic beliefs which occurred 
more than a year ago. The police as- 
serted that the Communist organiza- 
tion of Japan has been entirely de- 
stroyed. From the total of appre- 
hended persons, 173 were committed 
for trial, 93 of them being students of 
the Imperial University of Tokyo. 

A fresh series of strikes has been 
reported. At Fukuoka 200 miners re- 
fused to leave the mines until assured 
that their jobs were not to be taken 
from them. At the Sumitomo iron 
works in Osaka, where a reduction of 
60 per cent in wages has been ef- 
fected since last Autumn, the workers 
instituted a “go slow” policy which 
led to dismissals and then to a strike. 
The Sumitomo workers were to seek 
the help of the aged genro, Prince 
Saionji, in their distress. 

Representatives of the ten principal 
Shinto sects of Japan decided not to 
take part in the all-religious peace 
convention in the United States in 
1932. The resolution which was adopt- 
ed read: “Perish all peace move- 
ments which ignore national exis- 
tence.” Opposition to peace move- 
ments was aroused among Shinto 
sects in 1930 when a conference of all 
religions in Tokyo proposed that war 
memorials be removed from temples. 


